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HARD ON HIS NEIGHBOR. 


mg 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 

Mr. L—, a prominent citizen of the active little 
town of B——, Mass., was a republican in politics, to 
the backbone, while his nearest neighbor, Mr. T—, 
was an equally zealous democrat, of the old school, 


small majority. At their last town election, through 
certain dexterously-wrought enunciations entirely 
false, and political tricks carried out in seasonable 
time, Mr. T—— managed to prevent the choice of 
Mr. L—— to an important office, which, in the opin- 
ion of all his friends, he was sure of obtaining. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. T——, who, by the 
way, was extremely selfish, and not too honest—for 
the idea that he was a little “light-fingered” had 
existed for some time in the minds of many—unable 
to conceal his delight at the sharp ruse he had em- 
ployed, that resulted in the defeat of his neighbor, 
with many chuckles related the whole affair to an 
appreciative audience, in one of the village grocery- 
stores, 

Of course the whole story, adorned also with sun- 

dry additions, reached the ears of Mr. L—, and, 
commonly speaking, made him as “ mad asa hornet.” 
He determined to retaliate in sume manner, so as to 
reflect upon the dish t propensity his neighbor 
bore the character of earning, and hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient: 
Happening into the same store, a short time after 
the story was circulated, to his delight he found it 
well filled with customers and loungers, and his old 
enemy among the number. 

After obtaining his purch » he slipped into a 
vacant chair, and desired the attention of all present, 
while he told them of an unfortunate event that had 
occurred at his place the previous night. 

Of course every one was on the qui vive in an in- 
stant, and none moreso than his detested and unsus- 
pecting persecutor; for Mr. L—— was a very still, 
uncommunicative man generally, so they expected 
to hear some thrilling, and perhaps awful news, and 
all ears were open to catch every syllable. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he began, “yesterday 1 
slaughtered that famous great hog of mine, and last 
night hung him up in my barn to cool; but don’t you 
think, this morning, when I entered the building, I 
found that half of that valuble ‘porker’ had been 
stolen, and to my great regret, I must say that the 
theft must have been committed by one of my own 
party—a republican /” 

“Why, why do you suspect a republican?” cried 
they allin a breath. 

“ Because,” he replied, in a voice of thunder, “if 
the thief had been a democrat, and hated me enough 
to treat me as Mr, T7—— did the last town election, he 
would have taken the whole hog !” 

The circle immediately broke, and L——’s opponent 
was observed to be the first one whose business called 
him elsewhere. He probably saw the “ point” as 
quickly as the rest did.” 

















A CAREFUL JUSTICE. 


A couple in Winsted were lately married (as they 
supposed), and went their way toenjoy it. But after 
two days of wn-wedded bliss, they found, to their 
chagrin, that by a statute of the late legislature, the 
clergyman who performed the ceremony was disqual- 
ified, and that, however it might be theoretically, 
they were practically and in fact un-married. They 
subsequently appeared before a justice, who fixed up 
the matter, and granted an “indulgence” covering 
the past and the future. 


A HOPEFUL SON. 


‘* Have you been to see the new steam engine?” a 
son asked his father, a few days ago. 

“No, I have not,” replied the father. 

“ You had better call and see it,” the youth con- 
tinued. ‘Just mention my name to the foreman, 
and he will show you every attention.” 








* MINOR JOKES. 

A man was walking quickly down the street, the 
other day, when he was suddenly struck by a thought, 
and knocked into the gutter. 

Who is it that sits with his hat on before the queen, 
emperor, and also the president of the United States? 
The coachman. 

What particular facilities bad the ancient Egyptians 
for the manutacture of Kossuth hats? Darkness 
that was felt. 

Snow-fiakes fall so large in Oregon, that the ladies 
put handles to them, and use them for parasols. 

Why ought a greedy man to wear a plaid waist- 
coat? To keep a check upon his stomach. 

What is the worst kind of fare fur a man tolive on? 
War-tare. 

Why is the in-side of everything unintelligible? 
Because we can’t make it out. 

Why isa person asking questions the strangest of 
all individuals? Because he’s the querist. 

Why is an active waiter like aracehorse? Because 
he runs for plate. 

If you would look ‘‘ spruce” in your old age, don’t 
“pine” in your youth. 
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THE BALLAD’S PROPHECY. 


nnn 
BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


UIETLY opened the library door 
—so quietly that Ishould scarce- 
ly have noticed it, had not my 
keen ear detected at the same 
moment the soft rustle of a wo- 
=4i| man’s garment as it swept over 
=| the threshold. I guessed at once 
who it was, and I knew, without 
a doubt, as soon as she crossed the 
floor. That step, so velvety, 
some would have said so catty (I 
did), could belong to no one but 
my step-mother. I was anxious 
to know what brought her there, 
for she was no lover of books, 
while she had a perfect horror of 
accounts, I was not kept long in 
ignorance of her intentions. , 

“Mr. Hastings,” said she, addressing my father, 
who sat dozing in his old-fashioned arm-chair, “I 
want you to insist upon Ellen’s going to the ball to- 
night. I have said and done all I could, but she is 
determined to stay at home. Wont you, for once, 
use your authority?” 

“‘ What do I care, wife, whether she goes or stays? 
What does it matter to anybody? Let the girl enjoy 
herself in her own way.” 

“ But you ought to care, if youdon’t, Mr. Hastings. 
I do wish you’d take a little more interest in your 
family affairs, and not leave everything for me to see 
to hdd 

She spoke ina grieved tone, and although I could 
not see her, I knew exactly the expression she had 
thrown into those lustrous black eyes. 

‘*T pay all the bills, wife, and that, considering how 
many and large they are, is doing about as much as 
could be reasonably expected of an old man like me. 
And as to Ellen, why let the child have her own way. 
As long as she is good and dutiful to me, I’m not go- 
ing to force or thwart her inclinations.” 

‘‘ But you ought to think of her health, Mr. Hast- 
ings. It is the worst thing in the world for young 
girls like her to seclude themselves so entirely from 
society, and sit moping all day long over books, or 
drawings, or sewing—” ‘ 

“Ellen takes a long walk every day,” interrupted 
my father. 

“Yes, but where does she go? Anywhere except 
to those places which young ladies ought to frequent. 
Moping through filthy lanes, scrambling up into 
dusty garrets, or creeping down into damp cellars. 
I expect she’ll bring some horrid disease yet into the 
house. I believe in charity, but I believe also a 
young lady should have some regard for her health.” 

“I don’t see but that Ellen is as healthy as the 
most of girls. I never hear her complain of her back, 
or side, or head; she has neither consumption, bron- 
chitis nor neuralgia, and I never knew her to be ner- 
vous, or to faint away. Besides, is she were out of 
health, she wouldn’t be very likely to regain it ina 
ballroom. She should go into the country—” 

“Country—this time of year, with the snow over 
the fences! I don’t believe you know, Mr. Hastings, 
that it’s midwinter.” 

“I should think I ought to, wife; I paid a coal bill 
of a hundred dollars this morning.” 

“And never grumbled a word, the dear, good- 
natured man you are.” And I knew just how she 
was smoothing his forehead, and softly, caressingly 
lifting his thin, white locks. 

‘““[ wonder if there is another such an indulgent 
husband or father in the wide world.” And 1 could 
hear, light as it was, the kiss she pressed upon his 
lips. 





that dear old heart which never throbbed with bitter- 
ness towards any one. 

“But to go back to Ellen, Mr. Hastings. Ido really 
wish you’d coax her to go into society a little more. 
A girl with her beauty, and accomplishments, and 
talents, ought not to live so secluded. She owes it to 
herself and you, and her friends—and,” she hesi- 
tated and then said, softly, “to me.” Then there 
was a sob, seemingly strangled ere it had full utter- 
ance. 

“You know, Mr. Hastings, Iam her step-mother, 
only in name, though, for I love her almost asI do 
my own May, and would do quite as much to insure 
her happiness; but the world, Mr. Hastings, the cold, 
cruel, censorious world, is always ready to talk and 
make mischief whether there is a just cause or not. 
And I have lately learned something that has given 
me great pain. People say—O, how can they be so 
unfeeling,’”’—here I knew she put her handkerchief 
to her eyes—“ they say that it is my fault that Ellen 
does not go out more, that Iam jealous of her and 
want to keep her out of the way lest she eclipse poor 
little May; that I thrust her into the background to 
give my own daughter a better chance for an eligible 
marriage; that I spend all your money on us two, 
and that Ellen’s allowance is such that she can’t 
make a decent appearance in society; and they say a 
great deal more—O, such cruel, cruel things! And 
you know it’s not so, Mr. Hastings. You know that 
I’ve never once asked you what you gave your own 
daughter for spending money, that—” 

“But why need you mind it, wite? The senseless 
talk of folks who’d better a good deal be looking after 
their own affairs. As long asI don’t find any fault 
with you or May, why need you care for the speech 
of other people? WhenI married you, I promised 
to be a father to your daughter, that she and Ellen 
should share the same while I lived, and be co-heir- 
esses when I was dead. And I’ve kept my word to 
tle letter. I’ve never interfered with May’s enjoy- 
ments. I know she likes gay society, and I’m willing 
she should. I shouldn’t make a fuss if she went toa 
ball six nights out of a week; only I should, fur de- 
cency’s sake, wish she’d manage to get in from the 
last one before midnight. Youand May are privileged 
to do just as you please, and you, I don’t care what 
the world says, you must let Ellen and me do as we 
please. I wont have any interference with the child. 
If she’s happier at home, at home she shall stay.” 

My father did not often rouse himself to so long a 
speech, but when he did, his tone had an earnestness 
in it that made itself felt. My step-mother knew it 
was time to stop, so she only said, wistfully: 

“T can’t help wishing, though, that Ellen would go 
just this one night, for it’s to be sucha grand affair 
and so select. I know she would enjoy herself, and 
be, withal, the belle of the crowd. I declare,” and 
she threw a passionate fervor into her tone, ‘it does 
seem too bad that such a queenly figure as hers 
should never be seen anywhere except in the haunts 
of wretchedness. I wish you were as proud of her as 
Iam.” And she turned to go. 

My father rose and took a step towards her. She 
came back ifistantly and took both his hands in hers. 
I knew just how he was looking at her, and I knew, 
too, just the look she gave back; it was a pantomime 
that would have brought down the house had the 
theatre, instead of our private library, been the scene 
of action. , 

“I wish you knew how proud I am of you,” my 
father said, at last. It was only a whisper, but such 
an earnest one that it penetrated even to my draper- 
ied alcove. ‘Proud of you, of May and Ellen! Is 
there another man in the wide world that has three 
such graces? Not one, not one. And all I want of 
you is, that each be happy in her own way.” And 
then he kissed her, the dear, affectionate old man, 
went back to his chair, and she passed out. 

Don’t think, now, that I approve of eaves-dropping. 
I donot. Iabhor it; and had not Mrs. Hastings’s 
first sentence assured me that I was to be the topic of 
conversation, I should have drawn the curtain and 





Ah, she knew how to keep her place in his heart, 





shown myself toher. But I was curious to know 


what had come over her of late, and why she, who 
during the first year of her marriage had so sedu- 
lously secluded me, should all at onve have changed 
her tactics. I felt assured it was no love she bore 
me. What, then, was the reason? I learned it from 
that talk. The world, her world, the fashionable set 
with whom she mingled, was censuring her. It had 
seen through her flimsy veil, and it demanded that 
Mr. Hastings’s daughter should have her rights. She 
was sensitive to the world’s good opinion. She was 
determined it should recognize in her a model woman, 
a step-mother impartial in her affections. Therefore 
I must go to the ball that night. 

I sat awhile and thought. I did not love my step- 
mother. L[couldnot. She was a selfish, unprincipled 
woman, who had wheedled my father into marrying 
her, and who accommodated herself to all his pecu- 
liarities, because she knew it was necessary she should 
keep on the right side of him ; for my father, although 
naturally indolent and averse to argument, when his 
anger or prejudices were aroused, drove everything 
before him. Idid not love her daughter either. May 
was as heartless as she was beautiful; not a spark of 
true girlish feeling inher. To be treated asa belle by 
the young men, to be acknowledged a leader of fash- 
ions by the young ladies, to live a gay, thoughtless, 
butterfly life for a few years, and then marry a mil- 
lionaire, make the tour of Europe, and return to 
queen it over a palatial home—such was her ambition. 
How could I love her? I did not care that she had 
ingratiated herself into my father’s affections, though 
I knew it was from policy, because I felt that she had 
never usurped my place there. 1 knéw that, do or 
say what they would, he would never cease to love 
his only child, the child who, as he used so often and 
proudly to say, ‘* was all mother.” 

Do not think, now, that I had any of those foolish, 
bitter prejudices against step-mothers, which make 
such sad havoc in the domestic peace of hundreds of 
households. I had not. Ihad been too truly edu- 
cated by my own mother to feel aught of them.’ She 
had taught me what indeed my own experience has 
since corroborated, that second marriages are not 
necessarily unhappy, that there are no limits to the 
affectionate capacities of the human heart, that while 
there is life there must be love there, that is if it be a 
true heart, a heart worthy of the name. She had 
brought me up to feel great tenderness towards those 
who held the delicate relationship of step-parent, 
saying that they had a rugged path to travel, and it 
should be the aim of all who cared for them to help 
them over the rough places and throw the stones out 
instead of in their way. 

I had always expected my father would marrya 
second time. Indeed, to own the whole truth, I 
wanted him to. I had even selected a wife for him. 
Dear Mrs. Somers—if he had only married her, what 
a happy family we should have been. I could have 
called her mother without feeling that I desecrated 
the holy name, such a true woman as she was. And 
her little Allie, what a pet she would have been. How 
I could have loved that child, and what a faithful 
elder sister I would have been. And Edward, the 
noble-hearted, intellectual young man that he was, 
struggling so hard to win his way in the world, that 
his widowed mother and fatherless sister might never 
know care or want,—how proud I should have been 
to have called him brother, and known that my father 
loved him as a son. 

Ah, it was a hard, hard blow to me when that castle 
tottered into ruins. And though I never disputed 
my father’s right to his own choice, I conld not bring 
my heart to love the mother and sister he had given 

me. I treated the one with the respect due to my 
father’s wife, called her mother when I spoke ¢o her, 
but always Mrs. Hastings at other times; while to 
May I showed the politeness due to my father’s step- 
daughter. Ido not mean that I was frigi-ily cere- 
monious in my intercourse with her, fur 1 was not. 
I was kindly polite, always ready to help her with my 
needle when her dressmaker or seamstress disap- 
pointed her, and assisting her from my own puree, 
when, as was often the case—for she was wofully ex- 


travagant—her own allowance fell short, But love 
her I could not, nor her mother either. Still we did 
not often clash. My father was satisfied with them 
both, and I loved him too tenderly to wish to do aught 
that might disturb his domestic peace. There wasa@ 
tacit understanding between us that we were to be 
friendly to each other’s faces, end that neither was to 
seek out the real state of feeling existing between us. 

Sitting there, on that particular morning, and 
thinking over all these things and many more, I sud- 
denly determined that I would accede to my step- 
mother’s wish, and attend Mrs. Morgan’s ball. I 
have-never been able to account for the mental pro- 
cess which I must have gone through with to arrive 
at that conclusion, and it matters little, I decided to 
go, and having decided, of course I miust bestir my- 
self to select a dress, for it was now nearly twelve. 

I peeped out of my little sanctum. My father was 
fast asleep. I stole up to him and kissed him on his 
cheeks, first one and then the other. He opened his 
eyes lazily and smiled. I kissed him again and 
whispered: 

“Tm going to the ball to-night.” 

‘Good girl, good girl,” said he, and relapsed into 
his nap. 

Dear old man, he would have said the same had I 
told him I.was going to stay at home. He did not 
think ‘‘ Ellen” could do wrong. I am glad he did 
not know how I felt towards his wife and step-child, 
But he did not, no, nor ever should. I would bear 
with them for his sake. 

I went to my chamber, and unlocking one of my 
bureau drawers, took out an old-fashioned jewel-case, 
the key of which I wore constantly about my person. 
One might have thought there were valuable gems 
treasured there, but instead it held only a heavy door 
key. Dropping that into my pocket, 1 hurried up to 
the attic, taking care, though, that my slippered feet 
made no patter either on the staircase or bare floor 
above. I stopped before one particular dormer bed- 
room and listened cautiously. Hearing only the 
throbbing of my own heart, I ventured to take out 
the key and unlock the door. Passing in, I locked it 
from the inside, and then hung my black silk apron 
over the knob. If they found out where I was, they 
should not see what I was doing. When I drew aside 
the heavy curtains and looked about me, I was em- 
phatically ‘‘ monarch of all I surveyed.” This room 
belonged exclusively to me, and it was the only room 
that did; nor was this all—everything that it con- 
tained was mine, mine only. 1 had taken possession 
of it the very day my father told me of his contem- 
plated marriage, taken it with his permission, and 
had a lock of a peculiar make put on the door—a lock 
that none but an expert could pick. Here I had 
brought all my dead mother’s wearing apparel, jewels, 
knicknacks, papers and letters, and also all the cloth- 
ing she had bought for me for the two years previous 
to her decease. It was literally filled with cedar 
chests and trunks, and so thoughtful had I been that 
I had even persuaded my father to purchase fur me a 
small fire-proof safe, into which I had deposited the 
jewels and papers. 

Neither my step-mother nor her daughter had ever 
crossed the threshold of that little room, and what- 
ever they guessed, they were in reality ignorant of its 
contents. It was veritably a Bluebeard’s den to 
them. F 

Opening one of the chests, I took from it @ white 
sil dress. So carefully had it .been folded, and so 
well guarded from dust and air, that it looked as 
snowy and lustrous as if freshly bought, whereas it 
ha? Jain there nearly four years. Tears came into 
my eyes as I shook it out. Can you wonder? That 
dress my own mother had purchased for me to wear 
at my “coming-out party.” Alas! she was taken 
suddenly ill just a week before, and when the event- 
ful night came which was to have seen me arrayed 
in it, I sat on my poor father’s knee, clad in the black 
bombazine which had been hurriedly got up fur the 
funeral. 

Keep a thing seven years, and it will come in fashion | 





again, they say. I looked at this whitesilk dress. It 
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had only been kept four years, yet it was so nearly in 
the then style that none would have suspected its age. 
“Points before and behind—a low bodice and short 
sleeves—trailing skirt—it will do,” I said to myself. 

It had never been trimmed. The dress-maker had 
sent for the lace the very day my mother was taken 
ill. Of course no one thought of orders then, and so 
after the funeral it came home lacking those finishing 
touches which give style to a dress. 

From another chest I took a box of rich laces, 
flounces, edgings and a bertha. They had been sent 
to me from Europe by an aged relative of my mother 
as a present for my eighteenth birthday, and were to 
have been worn with this dress. Despite my blinding 
tears, I looked at them now with exquisite delight, 
for I dote on laces, and have often said if I were poor 
and could not get the real, before I would wear imi- 
tation I would use plaizi linen exclusively for both 
collars and cuffs. There was a little fortune in these 
that I held now in the slant of the sunbeams; like 
frost work on mist they seemed there; something for 
fairies instead of humanity. 

Wiping my eyes and girding on my resolution, I sat 
down and commenced trimming my dress. I had 
taste and skill, so much of both that May often said 
that if I should be left poor, I could easily earn my 
living with my needle. Thus I made a short task of 
what was before me, and had soon the pleasure of 
seeing my dress completed, and, without any vanity, 
I knew that I should be the best as well as the richest 
dressed of all the throng that should attend Mrs. 
Morgan’s party. 

Spreading out the robe carefully, I left it, and lock- 
ing the door securely, went down to my chamber. I 
was selecting my skirts when some one tapped. I 
knew that tap. It was catty, like her footstep. 

“ Why, where in the world have you been hiding, 
Ellen?” exclaimed my step-mother, as she entered. 
“T’ve searched the house high and low for you.” 

I was apparently absorbed at that moment in ascer- 
taining whether or not there was a flaw in the fluting 
of one of my ruffied skirts. When I did look up it 
was with a blank face, as though I had not heard her 
question or remark. 

She did not repeat either, but continued speaking 
in the same tone: 

*T’ve come in, Ellen, to see if it isn’t possible even 
yet to induce you to change your mind and attend 
the ball to-night.” 

“T have concluded to go,” I answered, quietly, tak- 
ing out another skirt and inspecting the trimming 
closely. 

“Have you?” There was no mistaking-that em- 
phasis. It expressed profound astonishment. “ Well, 
Iam glad you have at last come toyoursenses. May 
will be delighted, and so will Steevee ” (this pronuncia- 
tion is her own), ‘‘and so will everybody. But.what 
brought about this change? I can’t help feeling 
curious to know.”’ 

“O, I concluded I’d go once and see if there was as 
much enjoyment in gay society as you and May tell 
about. Iam going to see if it pays as well as staying 
at home.” 

Apparently this satisfied her, for she immediately 
began about my dress. 

“Tt’s too late, of course, to do anything about a 
new one, though if you had decided yesterday, we 
might possibly, possibly I say, have got one—there 
was a splendid rose-colored satin at Stewart’s that 
would have been exquisite—the same price and qual- 
ity as the blue I got for May. Let’s see.” And she 
opened the doors of my wardrobe. “0, here’s just 
the thing, this pearl-colored silk that you had made 
in Philadelphia. Noone has ever seen you wear it 
here.” And she took it from the hook. 

“TI shall wear white,” said I, laying out the skirts 
I had selected, and going quietly to my stocking-bag. 

“ White !—but what have you nice enough in white? 
O, [ remember,—that India mull you wore at the 
Springs last summer. It will be beautiful.” And 
here a malicious gleam quivered in her eyes. I un- 
derstood it. I should be eclipsed totally by the splen- 
dor of May’s blue satin. Then her brow clouded. [ 
understood that, too. The cold, cruel, censorious 
world of which she had told my father, might, prob- 
ably would, make invidious remarks about the con- 
trast between the two daughters, the real heiress in 
mull, the adopted one in satin. 

“‘Hadn’t you as soon wear this pearl silk, Ellen?” 

“No; I prefer white. It’s the first ball I’ve attend- 
ed here since—since I laid off black, and white is the 
most appropriate.””’ Then seeing that the shadow 
was still there, I added, playfully, “I see you are 
afraid to trust my taste, but I assure you I will do 
credit to your training, and to my father’s position.” 


She was flattered, for I did not often use that tone 
to her, and went away with a self-satisfied look that 
almost made me repent the part I was playing, for I 
was playing a part. I was going to the ball with the 
determination to be the cynosure of all eyes, to eclipse 
every one with my dress, jewels, style, talk, dancing, 
playing and singing. I was going to show my step- 
mother that I was a dangerous rival for little May, 
and then I trusted I would be left at home in peace, 
free to follow my own chosen pursuits, whether they 
took me into my father’s library or into the dark and 
damp cellars of destitution. 

* You'll want Susette to assist you,” said she, as we 
left the dining-room. ‘I’llsend her as soon as she 
gets through with May and myself, or you may have 
her first, just as you please.” 

“‘T shall not need her. Bessie is quite equal to my 
wants. Just let me know when you are ready, as I 
want to read till the last moment.” 

“ Read!’ exclaimed May, petulantly. ‘I verily 





believe, Ellen, it you were dying, you’d read till the 


last minute. You’d better keep your eyes bright for 
conquests.” 

I did not retort, but calmly summoned our little 
chambermaid to my room. My father only allowed 
one waiting-maid to allthreeof us. Indeed, he often 
said, good-naturedly, that “it was all nonsense for 
American women to think of such a thing, aping the 
helpless ladies of the old world; he’d no patience with 
it. Just as though we couldn’t put up our own hair 
and tie our own shoe-strings,” and a great deal more; 
but he never refused to pay Susette her monthly 
wages. 

I went out so seldom that I had very little need of 
her, and of late I had called on Bessie, finding that 
the trim, handy little English girl had quite as good 
taste as the Parisienne, and was more to my mind 
every way, neverédisturbing my reveries with ill- 
timed loquaciousness, 

“Tam going to the ball, Bessie,” said I, ‘and I 
want you to dress me. Look at this picture.” Ahd 
I showed her a mezzotint that I had kept in my port- 
folio for many a month. ‘ Do you think you can put 
up myhair in that way? It’s a style that would suit 
my face, and—it isn’t common.” 

She studied the plate attentively for a few minutes, 
then looking up confidently, answered: 

“Yes ma’am, I can. Your hair is so long and 
heavy, I can doit easily; but what shell I put in that 
space where there are pearls in the picture?” 

“T’ll find something that’ll answer.” AndI sub- 
mitted myself to her hands. 

“ Now please don’t look, Miss Ellen, will you, till I 
get itdone?” And she turned the dressing-mirror 
so that it was impossible for me to catch a reflection 
if I had cared to do so. ; 

She worked patiently, and I waited quietly, with- 
out any anxiety; for I had perfect confidence in her 
skill, and I knew she would exert herself to the ut- 
most, that her young lady, as she always called me, 
should not be outdone by Susette’s. 

“O, if I only had some pearls now,” she cried out, 
at last, standing a little way off to watch the effect. 

“Hand me that jewel-case.” And I pointed to one 
on the bureau. I had taken it that day from the safe 
in the attic. 

Her eyes grew big with curiosity as I opened it, but 
when she saw me lift from its white satin resting- 
place a bandeau of pearls that a queen might have 
coveted, she fairly clapped her hands with joy, say- 
ing at the same moment, ‘‘And Miss May has only a 
string of sequins for hers!” 

She had been very still hitherto, but now, in spite 
of herself, little bursts of laughter would ripple from 
her lips, and snatches of ballads, and exclamations of 
delight; yet she kept busy all the while, lacing gaiters 
and tying strings as deftly as she had dressed my hair. 

Two or three of her verses haunted me. I had 
heard her hum them before, and once when I asked 
her where she learned them, she said she couldn’t 
tell—she believed she had always known them. They 
were set to a wild, chanting tune that I often even 
yet seem to hear when Isit alone at twilight. 


“I combed my bonnie ladie’s hair, 
I fastened it with jewels rare, 
I dressed her in a robe of white— 
Her own true love she'll see to-night! 


“ The storm it is over, the wind it is fair, 
The pilot is watching the channel with care, 
The waves are all still and the water is white— 
O, my ladie, she'll meet her lover to-night! 


“I kissed my bonnie ladie’s hand, 
Iclasped her wrist with golden band, 
I gathered rosebuds, fresh and white— 
Her own true love she'll see to-night! 


“The church it is open, the priest he is there, 
The clerk he is watching the altar with care, 
The pathway is garnished with lilies so white— 
O, my ladie, she's to be wedded to-night.”’ 


Ihad smuggled my dress down stairs at a time 
when I knew the family were all in the parlor. My 
bed stood in an alcove, which was hidden from the 
room by curtains of silk and lace. There I had hid- 
den the costly thing. I knew Bessie was wondering 
what I was going to wear, but I did not enlighten 
her till the last moment. I knew she was wishing I 
had something richer than the dress that was spread 
out on the lounge, and thinking how Susette would 
contrast it with May’s satin. ‘“ But the pearls’ll 
make up,” she’d mutter between the verses, and then 
she’d dart off away and look at me. 

“Not that, Bessie,” as she finally took up the mull 
—‘‘I’m not going to wear that. You’ll find my dress 


‘n the bed.” 


Such ascream as she gave! I thought she would 
surely arouse the house. 

“OQ, Miss Ellen, where did you get it, such a splen- 
did silk, and such laces? WontI brag over Susette 
now?” And all the while she was putting it on me 
she chanted the old ballad in a spirit that fairly 
thrilled me as with a prophecy, a wild, wondrous one, 
which almost snatched the color from my cheeks and 
the pulses from my heart. 

“There, now you may look, Miss Ellen.” And she 
turned on every burner and dropped the glass so I 
could see myself from head to foot. I did look, and 
—was satisfied. 

Thad brought down a very deep and broad circular 
cloak that had belonged to my grandmother, and this 
I made Bessie wrap about me so securely as to con- 
ceal my dress, and yet so loosely as not to tumble it, 
while upon my head I wore an old-fashioned calash. 

“Your pardon, Miss Ellen, but I must say it—you 
look like an old witch. It’ll be just like a fairy story 
when you drop off those things. How I wish I could 
go with you and see them stare.” 





“The carriage is waiting, Ellen, and we are going 
right down. Are you ready?” 

answered by opening the door. She gave a scream 
of horror. 

*‘You’re not surely going in that rig?” 

“T must guard against taking cold, ma’am. I’m 
not as used to he night air as you and May.” 

She muttered something which I could not hear, 
and we went down. ‘‘Steevee’”? met us in the hall. 
He was my step-mother’s nephew, a young fellow 
whom I could have liked if I had not felt intuitively 
that she meant to make a match between him and 
me, and thus keep the money in the family. 

“I’m glad to see grandmother able to be out 
again,” he said gayly, as he seated me in the carriage. 

I retorted. I was good on repartee when I was in 
the vein, as I wasthen. He followed me up, and be- 
tween us two we made the ride seem brief. My step- 
mother was in the best of spirits, and so was May, 
when we alighted. They fancied I was at last suc- 
cumbing to their manceuvres. How little they knew 
me. 

The dressing-room was a perfect jam. I stood on 
the threshold and tched my companions elbow 
their way through, and made up my mind I would 
wait till it thinned out a little. It suited my plans, 
too. After a while they re-appeared, May radiant in 
her blue satin, Mrs. Hastings regal in purple velvet. 

** Why, aren’t you ready yet?” they both exclaimed. 
We thought you must be somewhere waiting.” 

“I should have fainted in that crowd. Besides, 
Steevee has only two arms. You go first, and send 
him up for me when you can spare him.” 

They smiled at each other, and I heard the elder 
whisper: 

“She means an engagement shall be understood.” 

I meant to have my own way, and I did. They 
went down, and by-and-by I followed, perfectly satis- 
fied with my escort, for the nephew was really a fine 

peci of hood. It was only unfortunate for 
him that he was related to my step-mother. 

As Bessie had predicted, they stared at me—stared 
at me when I entered the room—stared at me as I 
promenaded its entire length—stared at me as I paid 
my compliments to our hostess, and stared at me as I 
mingled gracefully with the crowd. I played my part 
well—so well that Mrs. Morgan stole up to me and 
whispered : 

‘**1’m so glad you came, Ellen; you’re the belle of 
the rooms—everybody is dying to know you. Where 
did you get your laces? I’m afraid you'll ruin your 
father.” 

Half an hour afterwards she stole up again. ‘Do 
you remember Ed. Somers?” 

Remember him! Didn’t my heart leap into my 
throat at the very mention of his name? Of course, 
though, I did not saythistoher. Ianswered simply, 
“Yes, perfectly well.” 

‘You know he and his mother and Allie sailed 
suddenly fur England two years ago, it was said be- 
cause he had been sent for to unravel a snarly law- 
suit for one of his friends. Well, it turns out it was 
for themselves he went. His father’s old uncle had 
died, and they were his heirs. He gets the money, 
no telling how much, and houses and lands, and the 
title too. Heis now Lord Somers—think of it—our 
once poor, penniless Ed. But I must hurry and tell 
you the best of my story. He arrived here yesterday, 
and I fastened upon him at once. He couldn’t resist 
me. It was like the vulture and the dove. But I 
was always his friend, and itis no more than right 
that I should have the eclat of presenting him under 
his title to the fashionable world here. Watch the 
door closely. They’ll come soon, he and Allie; Mrs. 
Somers is too worn.” 

Watch the door! I did, with eagle eyes, while my 
heart was allimpatience. Yet noneabout me guessed 
the wild emotions that were surging in my veins. I 
never once ceased my chatting with the fops about 
me. Wit, humor, raillery, sarcasm, each as it was 
needed, fell from my lips in a rapid, unbroken jet, 
sparkling, too, asa water-crestin sunshine. I played 
my part well, so well that my step-mother and her 
daughter looked on in mute amazement. I was cer- 
tainly developing a new phase of character to them, 
and I knew by the sinister glances that shot from 
their eyes, that it was the last time they would ever 
coax me to attend a ball. 

They came soon, and I was thankful, for my impa- 
tience was fast unhinging me. I could not have kept 
up the play much longer. I was looking straight at 
the door as they were announced, and my eyes caught 
his. There was a look of recognition, instantaneous 
and earnest, and then his whole countenance lighted 
up as with “‘ joy ineffable.” 

How proud I felt of him as he advanced so grace- 
fully, and yet with such manly dignity, to pay his 
compliments to our hostess. And Allie, little Allie 
no longer, but a tall, lovely young lady. How proud 
I was of her, too. They were indeed a splendid 
couple, and many were the words of admiration spent 
upon them. It was such a surprise, too; an English 
lord and lady to come in so unexpectedly! 1 forgave 
Mrs. Hastings and May many a grievance when I 
saw the blank wonder of their faces as the newly ar- 
rived guests turned from Mrs. Morgan and came di- 
rectly to me, offering their hands after the manner of 
friends long parted. How they did stare, they and 
the crowd about them, as Lord Somers drew my arm 
at once within his own, and with Allie on the other, 
wandered off quite at his ease! Ah,I had my tri- 
umph then. 

But I was generous; I could afford to be. I tookan 
early opportunity to introduce them both to the 
mother and daughter who had been watching me so 
closely, and I even had forbearance enough to say 











“mama” and ‘sister May,” endearing epithets I 
never had used before. AndIdid more. AfterI had 
opened the ball with Lord Somers, I persuaded him 
to dance the next set with May, and I paired off 
“ Steevee” and Allie together. 

“Shall you be visible to-morrow morning?” asked 
the “lord,” as we were making our adieux. 

I answered in the affirmative, though I believe It is 
not orthodox for belles to be out of bed before noon 
after such a night of dissipation. 

“Then I will call and take you to see my mother.” 

The ride home was a tiresome one tome. Idid not 
feel like talking, and my three companions were de- 
termined I should, and in spite of myself I was obliged 
to confess that I had known the strangers years be- 
fore, and that they were both American born. I was 
glad when we reached our own stoop. : 

[had not expected any one to sit up for me, but as 
I opened my room door I heard the wild, chanting 
tune of the old ballad stealing up from the depths of 
my easy-chair, and in another minute little Bessie 
was flying to the burners and turning ona full stream 
of gas. How pleasant it seemed to come back and 
find everything so cheerful—a bright fire in the grate, 
my double gown spread out before it, and a little ket- 
tle humming on the hearth. 

“T must have one good look at you, Miss Ellen, 
before I take off your things,” she said, merrily, yet 
respectfully. “I must see whether you’ve enjoyed 
yourself. Yes, yes.” Andshe clapped her hands. 
“The roses are redder and wider on your cheeks. 
Do please tell me, Miss Ellen, weren’t you the belle 
of the ball?” 

“*Mrs. Morgan said I was,” I answered quietly, yet 
conscious that the roses deepened in hue. Then see- 
ing her eager look, I added, “and will you believe it, 
Bessie, there was a lord there, a lord just from Eng- 
land, and I opened the ball with him, and he took me 
into supper, and is going to call to-morrow morning 
to take me to see his mother. What do you think of 
that?” And I sat down and motioned her to undo 
my hair. 

She did not answer, the little sprite, but she sung, 
softly: 

“*T combed my bonnie ladie's hair, 
I fastened it with jewels rare, 
I dressed her in a robe of white— 
Her own true love she'll see to-night!’ 


It was understood in our household that after a ball 
Mrs. Hastings and May were not to be disturbed till 
noon. And it was equally well understood that Ellen 
would do the honors of the breakfast table. Unused 
to dissipation, I think I should have rebelled the next 
morning and yielded to my drowsy feelings, had it 
not been for that whisper at parting. So eight o’clock 
found me pouring coffee for my father, and discours- 
ing to him of the incidents of the previous night, 
dwelling particularly on the advent of our friend Ed. 
and the change in his fortunes. 

“‘ Glad of it,” said he, “right glad. He was a fine 
fellow. I’ve wished many a time the Lord had given 
me such a boy—” 

“Instead of me.” And I threw a pout into my lips. 

“No, you elf; but along with you, or after you, or 
before you,—any time, so that he’d only come.” Then 
resuming his thread, he added, “But I’m heartily 
glad of Ed.’s luck, both for his sake and his mother’s 
and sister’s. She wasa fine woman—fine as ever 
lived. Do you know,” and he lowered his voice, 
watching too to see that the waiter was not at the 
door, “I came pretty near asking her to be your 
mother once?” 

“T wish you had,” I came near saying, and perhaps 
should, if John hadn’t come in with hot eakes. 

“But I did pretty well as it was,” said he, nodding 
mysteriously. ‘Don’t you think so, daughter?” 

I bowed, but I would not let my lips speak the 
falsehood. 

What a delicious morning I spent with Mrs. Somers 
and Allie—alone with them, fur Edward had tiresome 
work at the custom house that kept him till dinner 
was announced. 

“Your mother tells me she has returned to the 
United States to remain permanently,” I said, as we 
were going down. 

“Yes, she is too thoroughly American to be satisfied 
with a home elsewhere.” 

“And you?” AndI lifted my eyes to his—lifted 
them, but dropped them as instantaneously, reading 


something in that glance that sent my blood onamad . 


gallop up and down my veins. 

“It depends upon circumstances whether I stay or 
go.” That was all he said. Whatthe circumstances 
were, I was left to guess. I ascertained, though, be- 
fore the day was gone. 

“You will excuse me, I know, pet, if I lie down a 
little while,” said Mrs. Somers to me, as we returned 
to her parlor. ‘‘ My head yet feels the motion of the 
ship. Allie and Ed. will keep you company.” 

Of course I begged of her to retire at once, and 
then seated myself on a sofa between the two. We 
were deep in the intricacies of the old castle that had 
fallen to them, when Allie’s maid appeared with word 
that the trunks had come from the custom house, and 
forthwith the impulsive girl darted out with her, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ I can’t wait for ceremony, Ellen; I must 
see how my things have stvod the voyage.” 

The little fairy! She knew her brother was aching 
to be rid of her, and she gladly embraced the first 
opportunity to go. 

Somehow I felt embarrassed after she left, and the 
longer I sat there trying to think of something to say, 
the further off seemed any conversational topic. 

Suddenly I found my right hand clasped, then an 
arm glided about my waist, and a voice whispered: 

“Shall it be Lord and Lady Somers of England, 
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Ellen, or plain Mr. and Mrs, Somers of the United 
States?” 





What answer I gave may be inferred from the fact | lips 


that when Edward’s mother returned to the parlor 
he led me up to her and said, “I have decided to 
make my home in this country, mother, and this lady 
has promised to be my wife if I willdo so, Will you 
receive her as adaughter?” His voice quivered some 
in spite of its earnest, manly tone. 

She folded me in her arms and kissed me tenderly, 
saying: 

«1¢ is mvy choice as well as his, darling. Two 
daughters! Surely I am blessed.” 

Bessie was unclasping the bracelets from my wrists 
that night, when suddenly I saw the color deepen in 


“ 


ref): 
get’ 


her cheeks, and a moment later she looked up with an | “ | ° 


arch glance in her blue eyes. She had noticed the 


new ring, not new, either, for many a finger hud worn | ¥" 


it in the ‘long ago,” and the diamonds flashing in 
that antique setting had been part of the court cos- 
tume of many « fair lady in the olden world. 

« What do you think of it, Bessie?” And I straight- 
ened the finger and laid it in her palm. 

“It’s splendid, Miss Elien—fit fur a queen.” Aud 
she looked up wistfully. 

I was never in the habit of making a contidant of 
servants. I was naturally too reticent; and then it 
always seemed to be beneath a lady’s dignity. But 
that night it seemed to me my heart would burst if 1 
did not share its joy with somebody. I could not 


waken my old father, and I had no wish to call Mrs. bro, 


Hastings and May up from the gay crowd about them 
in the parlor. So I told Bessie—no, not told her, but 
I said what I knew would be enough for her fine in- 


mip 
the 


stincts to divine the whole story. an: 


“That ring has been an heirloom in the Sumers 


family for two centuries, Bessie—handed down from | 4 : 


father to son, and when there was 10 son, to the next 
nearest male heir. Lord Edward Somers, the gentle- 
man who took me to see his mother to-day, received 
it as part of his legacy. There, please now don’t talk 
any more to me to-night.” And I bent forward and 
kissed her glowing cheeks. She did not speak another 
word, but as she fluttered about me she sang, softly: 
“The church it is open, the priest he is there, 

The clerk he is watching the altar with care, 

The pathway is garnished with lilies so white,— 

O, my ladie, she's to be wedded to-night." 

The next morning, as my father was dozing in the 
library, and I sitting curled up in my little nook be- 
hind the curtains, the servant announced Lord Som- 
ers. 1 did not stir, though my heart gave a bound 
that drove the blood to my cheeks in torrents. 

“Tam glad to see you, Edward,” said my father, 
frankly and cordially. : 

“J don’t know whether you will feel so, sir, when 
you learn my errand. I havecome to ask you for the 
most precious gift one man can bestow upon another. 
I want Ellen, sir.” 4 

How like Ed. that declaration! He always came to 
the point at once. No equivocation with him. 

“Ellen,” said my father, with a tremor in his voice 
that he could not hide entirely, “here, you little 
eaves-dropper, come and tell me what answer to give 
this young man. He says he wants you. Do you 
want him?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Yqudo? What for?” 

“1 want to make you a present, sir.” 

“Of what?” 

“A son! You know you were wishing for one the 
other day.” 

“ Well, considering he’s grown up and able to take 
care of himself, I guess I'll accept the gift.” 

Just then the door opened, and my step-mother 
crossed the threshold. How wide she opened her eyes 
as they caught sight of the tableau! 

“ Just in time to congratulate me, wife. I’ve been 
wishing these thirty years that I might have a son, 
and now, just when hope had died out, up comes Ellen 
this morning, and makes me a present ofone. What 
do you think of him, Mrs. Hastings?” 

She was an adept at self-control, and so mastering 
her emotions, and O, they were bitter as wormwood, 
she said, graciously: 

“I think any father might be proud to own Lord 
Somers asason. Ellen, I wish you joy.” And she 
touched her lips to my cheek. ‘‘ Lord Somers, you 
will be a happy man.” And she shook his hand and 
left us. But she never forgot that scene, and I do not 
think she ever quite forgave either of the three the 
part they played. 

Three months after, Lord and Lady Somers and 
servants (Bessie was my maid), sailed for England, 
They spent six months in the old ancestral castle, six 
more on the continent, and then returned to the Uni- 
ted States, where they have lived three years in the 
enjoyment— 

‘Three years, wife.” And I feel a hand arresting 
my pen. “Are you not mistaken?” 

“Why, no, Edward.” And I turn and look my 
husband in the face—a handsome face it is, too. I 
have never seen one I liked so well. “ You know we 
were home a year before Hastings was born, and he 
was two years old last week—” 

“And a tine little fellow he is, too, isn’t he, wife? 








I’ve just come from a frolic with him. Bessie had to 
coax hard to get him away. What a treasure of a 
nurse she is. Listen toher. She is singing that old 
ballad to him. What a quaiut chant there is to the | 
tune.” , 

I leaned my head against him and listened, and as 
the words stole on my ear I remembered the night | 
when she sung them as she was dressing me for the | 
ball, and how they thrilled me, and I whispered more, | 
to myself than him: 
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Ellen, or plain Mr. and Mrs. Somers of the United 
States?” 

What answer I gave may be inferred from the fact 
! that when Edward’s mother returned to the parlor 
he led me up to her and said, “‘I have decided to 
make my home in this country, mother, and this lady 
has promised to be my wife if I will do so. Will you 
receive her asadaughter?” His voice quivered some 
in spite of its earnest, manly tone. 

She folded me in her arms and kissed me tenderly, 
saying: 

“1¢ is my choice as well as his, darling. Two 
daughters! Surely I am blessed.” 

Bessie was unclasping the bracelets from my wrists 
that night, when suddenly I saw the color deepen in 
her cheeks, and a moment later she looked up with an 
arch glance in her blue eyes. She had noticed the 
new ring, not new, either, for many a finger had worn 
it in the ‘“‘long ago,” and the diamonds flashing in 
that antique setting had been part of the court cos- 
tume of many a fair lady in the olden world. 

« What do you think of it, Bessie?” And I straight- 
ened the finger and laid it in her palm. 

“It’s splendid, Miss Elien—tit tur a queen.”’ 
she looked up wistfully. 

I was never in the habit of making a contidant of 
servants. I was naturally too reticent; and then it 
always seemed to be beneath a lady’s dignity. But 
that night it seemed to me my heart would burst if 1 
did not share its joy with somebody. I could not 
waken my old father, and I had no wish to call Mrs. 
Hastings and May up from the gay crowd about them 
in the parlor. So I told Besrie—no, not told her, but 
I said what I knew would be enough for her fine in- 
stincts to divine the whole story. 

“That ring has been an heirloom in the Sumers 
family tor two centuries, Bessie—handed down from 
father to son, and when there was no son, to the next 
nearest male heir. Lord Edward Somers, the gentle- 
man who took me to see his mother to-day, received 
it as part of his legacy. There, please now don’t talk 
any more to me to-night.” And I bent forward and 
kissed her glowing cheeks. She did not speak another 
word, but as she fluttered about me she sang, softly: 

“The church it is open, the priest he is there, 
The clerk he is watching the altar with care, 
The pathway is garnished with lilies so white,— 
O, my ladie, she’s to be wedded to-night."’ 

The next morning, as my father was dozing in the 
library, and I sitting curled up in my little nook be- 
hind the curtains, the servant announced Lord Som- 
ers. 1 did not stir, though my heart gave a bound 
that drove the blood to my cheeks in torrents. 

“Tam glad to see you, Edward, * said my father, 
frankly and cordially. 

“JT don’t know whether you will feel so, sir, when 
you learn my errand. I havecome to ask you for the 
most precious gift one man can bestow upon another. 
I want Ellen, sir.” 

How like Ed. that declaration! He alwayscame to 
the point at once. No equivocation with him. 

“Ellen,” said my father, with a tremor in his voice 
that he could not hide entirely, “here, you little 
eaves-dropper, come and tell me what answer to give 
this young man. He says he wants you. Do you 
want him?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Yqudo? What for?” 

“TI want to make you a present, sir.” 

“Of what?” 

“A son! You know you were wishing for one the 
other day.” 

‘* Well, considering he’s grown up and able to take 
care of himself, I guess I’ accept the gift.” 

Just then the door opened, and my step-mother 
crossed the threshold. How wide she opened her eyes 
as they caught sight of the tableau! 

« Just in time to congratulate me, wife. I’ve been 
wishing these thirty years that I might have a son, 
and now, just when hope had died out, up comes Ellen 
this morning, and makes me a present of one. What 
do you think of him, Mrs. Hastings?” 

She was an adept at self-control, and so mastering 
her emotions, and O, they were bitter as wormwood, 
; she said, graciously: 

“I think any father might be proud to own Lord 
Somers asason. Ellen, I wish you joy.” And she 
touched her lips to my cheek. ‘Lord Somers, you 
will be a happy man.” And she shook his hand and 
left us. But she never forgot that scene, and I do not 
think she ever quite forgave either of the three the 
part they played. 

Three months after, Lord and Lady Somers and 
servants (Bessie was my maid), sailed for England. 
‘They spent six months in the old ancestral castle, six 
more on the continent, and then returned to the Uni- 
ted States, where they have lived three years in the 
enjoyment— 

‘Three years, wife.” And I feel a hand arresting 
my pen. ‘Are you not mistaken?” 

“Why, no, Edward.” And I turn and look my 
husband in the face—a handsome face it is, too. I 
have never seen one I liked so well. ‘ You know we 
were home a year before Hastings was born, and he 
was two years old last week—” 

“And a tine little tellow he is, too, isn’t he, wife? 

*ve just come from a frolic with him. Bessie had to 
coax hard to get him away. What a treasure ofa 
nurse she is. Listen to her. She is singing that old 
ballad to him. What a quaint chant there is to the 
tune.” 

I leaned my head against him and listened, and as 
the words stole on my ear I remembered the night 
when she sung them as she was dressing me for the 
ball, and how they thrilled me, and I whispered more, 
to myself than him: 


And 








“The prophec: y hae been fulfilled. tid 
* Hush, darling!” And he put his finger on my 
lips. ‘She has picked up more of it. Listen!” 


“T combed my bonnie babie's hair, 
I clasped his neck with corals rare, 
I dressed him in a robe of white— 
His own true name he'll have to-night !"’ 


“The church it is open, the priest he is there, 
The clerk he is dropping the water with care, 
The water from Jordan. so holy and white, 
O, my babie, he’s to be christened t°-night!"’ 


There were tears in his eyes as well as mine as the 
refrain died away, for we could neither of us ever for- 
get that in one week the same church was opened for 
us twice, first to christen our baby boy, and after- 
wards for the funeral of my father. Yet our sorrow 
was mingled with joy, for he had ever prayed that he 
might be spared to see his grandchild christened, and 
the Lord had granted his petition. 


> 
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In a well-furnished apartment in one of the houses 
in Bloomingdale street, there sat, on the morning L 
speak of, three persons, One was a man,whose smooth 
brow and unfaded locks told nothing of age, but 
whose limbs were completely paralyzed. The second 
was a lady who might once have possessed great 
beauty, but on whom, consumption was making hasty 
and unmistakable ravages. The third was a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen, whose lik to each, as well 
as her evident devotion to their wants, proclaimed 
her their daughter. Kate Ashcroft was not beautiful, 
in the common acceptation of the word. She had fine, 
expressive eyes, and a sweet mouth; but even these 
did not entitle her to be called a beauty. The high- 
est churm of her face was a sweet and lovely expres- 
sion, speaking of inward peace, and gentle, kindly 
thoughts. 

Mr. Ashcroft had lng been a miserable invalid. 
When still in the prime of life, paralysis had done its 
work upon his frame; bringing all the appearances 
of old age to his noble figure, while his face was still 
youthful. Mrs. Ashcroft had watched beside him, 
faithfully and devotedly, until consumption had 
touched her with its chilling fingers, and laid her 
upon a bed of pain and distress. Thus it fell to the 
daughter to nurse the two beloved invalids; and she 
did it with a devotion that made the task light. She- 
was the light of their eyes—the only being whom 
they could not cheerfully give up, in the prospect of 
death. 

What weuld she do when they were gone, was a 
question that weighed upon their minds most heavily. 
They had no relatives near enough to take an inter- 
est in their child; and the few friends they possessed 
were in foreign lands. Judge then how desolate was 
the path which seemed to be before the daughter 
they loved so well. It added, too, to their anxiety, 
that they must leave her penniless. Sickness had 
melted away their resources, until the little that was 
left would hardly, Mr. Ashcroft thought, pay the ex- 
penses of the double funeral which must inevitably 
follow their long @nd lingering illaess. 

**Do not grieve so, dearest tather,’”” Kate had been 
saying, ‘‘I shall surely be provided for. I can work 
as wellas many others. The little I shall want, I can 
earn.” 

Her father gazed at her with tearful eyes, ‘‘ Poor 
child,” he exclaimed! “ how little you know of the 
world. How will you, who have known so little of 
the trials of life, be able to stem the rude torrent of 
adversity? How will you bear up against the terrible 
burdenof poverty? Will those little hands be strong 
enough to earn your daily bread? You, who have 
never been trained to work, who have never borne 
the weight of crushing sorrow—O, merciful Father! 
do thou temper the wind to this shorn lamb! Bring 
her into thy fold, and make her thy especial care!” 

Tears hot and bitter impeded his utterance. It 
was long ere Kate could soothe him into anything 
like composure. Mute and still was the mother’s 
grief, yet as deep as that of her husband. All the 
terrors of a desvlate, lonely life for Kate uprose be- 
fore her; yet she conquered all trace of emotion. It 
was but the prelude to greater suffering, for that 
night saw her in the shadow of the dark valley. The 
breaking of a blood-vessel was the consequence of her 
suppressed emotions, and before morning, the weary 
spirit was released from the suffering body. 

“There sat the shadow feared of man."" 

More rapidly than ever, Mr. Ashcrott was failing. 
The death of his wife was his own death blow. From 
the moment of her departure, he ceased to speak, 
and lay, wrapped in silent grief. It was pitiful, in- 
deed, to see poor Kate. She went from room to room, 
to look upon her mother’s lifeless remains, and back 
again, to try to speak comfort to the poor, inute 
sufferer. Scarce a day intervened before he, too, was 
summoned away. ‘O, for one word—one look of 
recognition!” sighed the poor girl who hung over 
him. Alas, it was not granted her. Slowly the pulse 
ceased beating, and then stopped forever. Kate was 
indeed, doubly orphaned. 

Kind neighbors tried to bring comfort to the be- 
reaved girl; but she could not bear the words. She 
shrank from them as if they touched the very quick ; 
and her well-meaning comforters, at length, left her 
to herself. When all was over, Kate was told that 
she must leave the house. It was wanted for a richer 








tenant. She had nota single dollar. Her furniture 
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was taken away and sold, to pay the rent. Allthe 
little ornaments of the rooms, so dear to her because 
they were the gifts of her parents on successive birth- 
days, went with the rest; and in the afternoon of the 
third day from the funeral! of both her parents, Kate 
walked out of the gate and entered a small cottage, 
poor, mean and old, the only shelter she could aftord 
to rest in. 

The next week saw her out in pursuit of employ- 
ment—something—anything, that would bring her 
fuod enough to support life and strength. No foolish 
pride in Kate’s heart held her back from the search 
after the means of living. Teaching—that resource 
of almost every girl left to herself—was not included 
in her catalogue of labor. Kate was intelligent and 
well taught; but of the regular routine of school- 
learning, she was ignorant. Of usefu: information, 
she hada fund. It was imparted to her from child- 
hood, by her father and mother; but neither of her 
parents was willing to spare her from her home, and 
therefore, her school knowledge was not extensive. 
She had learned book keeping, however, of her father, 
who was once a successful merchant, before the hand 
of disease had touched alike his person and his tor- 
tunes. And her first thought was, that she might 
obtain some situation in which she could make this 
knowledge count to her for bread. 

She entered several stores, modestly offering her 
services as book keeper or cashier; but all those sit- 
uations were already filled. Next the milliners’ shops 
were tried—then the dressmaker’s rooms—shops and 
rooms which, in better days, her mother had most 
generously patronized, but which now seemed to 
have no room for Kate. Her last effort was at a 
depot for ready made linen. The shopman knew her, 
and allowed her to carry away some work without 
the usual deposit of its worthin money. She was 
glad of even this scanty addition to her means; and 
half an hour after she left the shop, she was seated 
in the one habitable room of her little cottage, sewing 
diligently upon a garment—the first of her half 
dozen. 

Kate was a rapid and skillful sempstress; and, as 
her small house required little time to put in order, 
and her frugal meals still less time to prepare, she 
was rejoiced to find that she could complete them all, 
in asingle week. She was to be paid half a dollar 
each; and she carried them back, and received her 
money the next Saturday evening, with a feeling of 
satisfaction that no one ever experiences unless it is 
earned. Every week she now earned sufficient for 
her expenses; and, very soon, she was trusted with 
finer and more expensive work, until, at last, she 
could command from six to eight dollars readily, 
She did this until late in the winter; constantly 
carrying bundles of work, and enjoying the air and 
exercise it brought her, without a thought of degra- 
dation in so doing. 

True, she was sometimes passed without recogni- 
tion by some who had known her under other cir- 
cumstances; but Kate’s cheerful and independent 
spirit was far above all this. She looked as serene 
under the neglect, as if the recognition was ever so 
cordial; and, so, often shamed the proud ones who 
could not deny that, in her simple mourning garb, 
there was an elegance and propriety to which they 
had never yet attained. Even her package of work 
did not take from her the unmistakable ladylike ap- 
pearance inseparable from her; for she carried it with 
an ease and grace so rare, that it seemed almost the 
badge of superior gentility. The lovely expression 
which we have called her highest charm, still illu- 
minated her face, and they who looked at Kate once, 
were apt to linger in their gaze as long as politeness 
permitted. 

She was returning from carrying back some work, 
one slippery day, when, just as she had shut her own 
little gate, she slipped upon the ice and fell, breaking 
her ankle and severely wrenching her left arm. She 
tried to move and rise; but it was impossible. She 
uttered a little moan of real pain, and then fainted. 
She might have lain a full half hour thus, when a 
gentleman discovered her, and alighted from his 
chaise. He raised her to a sitting posture, and the 
pain of being removed recalled her senses. She 
shrank from his touch for an instant, but soon recov- 
ered from her momentary embarrassment, and grate- 
fully expressed her thanks. 

‘* Whither shall I carry you, my dear young lady?” 
he asked, kindly. 

“This is my home, sir,” she answered, producing 
the house-key. 

The gentleman unlocked the door, and Kate strove 
to rise, but again fainted with the pain. The stranger 
carried her in and deposited her gently upon the 
wide, comfortable couch which had served: her as a 
bed, ever since she removed. He readily fuund some 
water which he sprinkied upon her face, and she 
revived. 

“1 am asurgeon,” said he, smiling, “ an old, gray- 
haired surgeon. Will you permit me to examine 
your injuries?” 

There was such a fatherly manner about him, that 
Kate could but submit to holding out her arm and 
foot fur his inspection. 

“You have hurt yourself more than I thought, 
young lady,” he said, in a tone so cheerful that Kate 
felt as if she had found a friend. ‘ But it will all be 
right soon, if only you will have a little courage for 
a short time.” 

“O,I have plenty of that,” answered Kate; “ but 
I lack the fortitude of enduring long-continued pain. 

Will it be long, sir?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘Not if you have good nursing.” 

* Ah! that is out of the question, sir.” 

“Why so? Have you no mother or sister?” 








Kate’s eyes filled with tears. 
“T have neither,” she said, after a pause in which 


| she was weeping bitterly. 





‘*No friend who can be with you now, while I mend 
this broken limb?” he asked, while looking at the 
small white arm bared for his inspection. 

“T have no friends,” she murmured. 

It was a short sentence, but it went to Doctor 
Broderick’s heart, 

“No friends! Poor young lady!” 

But before he could say a word more, Kate had 
hushed her emotions, awakened by his question, and 
was her own calm, collected self again. She bore the 
setting of her ankle, like a hero, and submitted to 
have her arm violently pulled, without flinching. 
Then she sat upright, and looked this new helper in 
the face. He was a man of, apparently, forty years 
of age; tall, and not slender; with large, benevolent 
brown eyes, and a few white streaks in his dark, 
abundant hair; a gentleman, in the broadest sense of 
the word, a scholar, and a good surgeon. Kate’s sim- 
ple, straight-forward mind had divined what he was, 
and her eyes took in the details, as well as the mean- 
ing uf his tace; a face so entirely good that a little 
child might read it. Her heart instinctively told her 
that here, at any rate, was a man who would never 
deceive. 

She had heard of him—heard how beloved and 
trusted he had been, in his native city—a neighboring 
one where he had always practised—had heard of 
more than one grand and noble deed he had perform- 
ed. She had learned, also, that in his younger years, 
he had been sorely smitten with disappointment—-had 
laid all his hopes of a happy, domestic life upon a 
broken siriue, and had beheld them waste away into 
utter decay. 

All these things rushed to her memory, when he 
told her his name. She remembered, two, that her 
father had desired to call him in, when her mother 
was ill, but that she had opposed it. Her mother was 
always so much afraid of expense which she knew 
would not avail to save her life, and she wanted so 
much to leave something for Kate, when she should 
have passed away! Poor woman! could she have 
known Kate’s present situation, there would have 
been one pang more in her dying hour. 

“T shall ride over to see how you are, to-morrow,” 
he said kindly, as he went out. ‘‘ You must be quiet 

as possible, but I willlend you my cane, so if you want 
to come and lock me out, you can do so.” 

And Kate did rise and go to the door with him, 
despite the grot of hopping upon one foot. 

“Now go back tu your sofa, and you may read a 
little, but remember! no work till 1 see you.” 

She obeyed him, willingly; for she was weary; and 
was, moreover, much hurt and jarred by her fall. 
Toward night, she fell asleep, and did not awake un- 
til morning. She was unable to go about much, even 
with the dector’s cane; but, fortunately, a little girl 
came in on an errand, and Kate begged her to get her 





mother’s permission to stay with her until she should ° 


be able to walk about. 
Through little Jenny’s exertions, the room assum- 


ed its usual perfect neatness. At noon, the doctor 


made his appearance. Kate was sitting up; her foot 
in a cushioned chair. It was doing well, Doctor 
Broderick said, and she would need no further at- 
tendance. ‘ But I shall call occasionally,” he added, 
“so that you shall not be too careless.” 

The neat week he asked her to ride with him. She 
needed air, he said; and, as it was always his pre- 
scription for convalescents, she must not object. In- 
to his amply robed sleigh, therefore, he lifted her, 
taking Jenny, also; and the next hour found them 
stopping at the doctor’s own home. 

““My mother will be happy to see you, Miss Ash- 
croft,” he said. ‘She is greatly interested in my pa- 
tients, especially when they are so lonely as yourself.” 

And Le carried her in his arms into an apartment, 
half office, half sitting-room, where a sweet-faced 
woman welcomed her with kindly warmth, to a seat 
beside the cheerful wood fire. The windows were 
full of the rarest plants. The walls were almost cov- 
ered. Splendid roses and lilies were in bloom—gera- 
niums and fuschias were abundant, and the purple 
scented violets were the sweetest Kate had ever seen. 

“They are Arthur’s favorites, above all flowers,” 


remarked Mrs. Broderick, as Kate eagerly took the | 


cluster she gave her; ‘‘and I think they must be 
your favorites too, by the way you look at them,” 

They were indeed, very dear to Kate, as the last 
flowers her mother held in her hands; and she told 
her new friend why she loved them so well. 





“She is a little darling, Arthur,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Broderick, when the doctor returned from taking 
Kate home. “I am going to send for her to stay a 
month with me. Do you think she will come?” 

The doctor laughed. 

* Not unless you tell her that you want her to sew 
for you, mother. She was hardly willing to call here, 
or even to ride with me. If ‘she is innocent asa 
dove,’ she is also, as ‘ wise as a serpent,’ and will not 
be beguiled into anything that will compromise her 
character.” 

“J like her better for that, Arthur. Very well— 
tell her I want-a sempstress fur several weeks, and 
will give extra prices fur work. But don’t you go to 
falling in love with her, Arthur!” 

* Why not?” 

* Because I chal get no work, st you are hanging 
about the room.’ 

“You are a dear, cross, good mother! What do 
you suppose J wan* to fall in love for, when I have 
you? Besides you are such a proud old lady that I 
should not dare to fall in love with a sewing girl.” 
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*‘ Don’t, Arthur. You make me feel faint. Re- 
member J was a sewing girl; and I married a richer 
man than you are.” 

“Come, come, mother! I shall have to correct 
you, or put a mistress over you. How would you 
like that, little mother?” 

“Hold your tongue, Arty! and, to-morrow, see 
that you go early after my sewing girl.” 

Doctor Arthur patted his mother’s cheek, and kissed 
her fondly. “I am going now,” he said, And truly 
he told Kate such a piteous tale of his mother’s dis- 
appointment in losing her seamstress, that gratitude 
to him prompted her to go to her. 

A month of happiness it was to Kate—so petted 
and caressed, so carefully tended, and, finally, so 
beloved by mother and son. 

“IT don’t know,” said Mrs. Broderick, reflectively. 
“It is aserious thing to marry a wife only half your 
age, Arty.” 

‘Nonsense, mother! I have made a bargain with 
this little girl. I have promised to give her ten years 
of my forty, and that makes a fair average of thirty 
years each. It will be a very happy match, dear 
mother. Don’t break it up with any of your objec- 
tions.” 

And it was—and is a very happy match for both. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
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I know a score of fairer girls, 

With bluer eyes and fairer curls, 
With cheeks and lips of richer glow— 
But ah, I do not love them so! 


I know—ah, how the column foots— 
Who talk of Greek and Latin roots; 
Of circles, parallels and squares, 

Revolving spheres and gaseous airs! 


I know, beside, a choicer few, 

Whose souls are tender, brave and true; 
Who use no pretty tricks of art, 

To turn the head, or win the heart. 


I do not claim for thee, dear girl, 
The beauty of the rose and pearl; 
Or fondly fancy I can trace 

An angel in thy form or face. 


I cannot see the subtle thread 

Thy spirit to my own hath wed; 

I only know with all my heart 

I love thee for just what thou art— 


Something half-human, half-divine, 
Whose spirit mates and tones with mine; 
Not fairer mayhap than other girls, 

Yet still to me the pearl of pearls! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“Che Cross of the Legion.” 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





Ir was a holiday in one of the loveliest towns in all 
the south of France, and the townspeople were busy 
with their merrymaking. A group of them had, 
however, drawn off from the crowd in the mar- 
ket-place, and were listening to an old sergeant 
who was relating the story of one of the battles 
through which he had passed. It was a time when 
brave deeds met with a ready admiration, and a high 
reward, and when no one was so greatly honored as 
a soldier. 

“And so you were with the First Consul at Lodi, 
sergeant?” said one of the group, a plain, honest old 
farmer. 

“Ah, mon ami,” replied the soldier, “ that I was. 
I was just behind him as he went over the bridge. 
That was a sight worth seeing. Twice we had failed 
to carry the bridge, for the Austrian batteries swept 
it with an infernal hail. <A third time we advanced. 
Bonaparte’s eye was on us, and we had promised him 
to succeed. We advanced steadily until we reached 
the tete du pont. Then, zounds, how the grape whis- 
tled among us. Down went many a brave fellow. 
We wavered, we were falling back, when we saw two 
men pushing forward on the bridge right into the 
enemy. They were the general in command, and 
Bonaparte himself. ‘Forward,’ I shouted, ‘ Bona- 
parte is in danger.” We sprang forward again, and 
the battery was ours. lt was a brave deed, and we 
made our little hero a corporal for it.” 

‘*T would have liked to have been there,” said a 
young man, who had listened quietly. 

“You, Ange?” said the farmer, laughing; “ what 
would you have done?” 

“IT would have done my duty,” said the young 
man, calmly. 

“Bah! you'd have been frightened out of your 
wits.” 

“We are keeping the sergeant from relating the 
adventure,” said one of the group. ‘Go on, ser- 
geant.” 

“ That’s all of that adventure,” said the sergeant, 
who had been looking tixedly at the young man whom 
the farmer had called Ange. “TI’ll tell you of an ad- 
venture I had with the Little Corporal near about 
the same time. I was then a private, and was post- 
ed one night near an old tower, with orders to let no 
one pass with or without the countersign. About 








midnight some one came opposite my post. I halted 
him. He told me he had the countersign. ‘ Retire, 
comrade,’ I said, ‘you cannot pass. My orders are 
not to receive any countefsign.’ ‘ But I am an of- 
ficer,” exclaimed the stranger, sternly, ‘a general 
officer, and I must pass.’ ‘If you were the Little 
Corporal himself, you should not pass,’ I replied, ‘so 
retire, friend, or I fire.” With that I levelled my 
piece, and the stranger retired. The next morning 
the Little Corporal sent forme. ‘So you threatened 
to fire on me last night,’ he said, sternly. ‘ Yes, gen- 
eral,’ I replied. ‘Did you know who it was?’ ‘I 
did, general.’ ‘1f I had advanced, would you have 
fired?’ ‘No, general, I should have disabled you 
with my bayonet, and have called the guard,’” 

“Were you not afraid to talk so to him?” asked 
the farmer. 

“I knew I had done nought but my duty,” said the 
sergeant. ‘‘But tell me, young man,” he added, 
turning to Ange, “‘ what do you think he said?” 

“He praised you, and said you had done your 
duty,” replied Ange, with heightened color. 

“Right,” exclaimed the sergeant, approvingly. 
* He laid his hand on my shoulder, and said, look- 
ing me in the face, ‘ Pierre Dubois, you have proved 
yourself worthy of being something better than a 
private. I make youa sergeant for threatening to 
shoot me last night.’ With that he sent me back to 
my company.” 

As the sergeant finished speaking, the young man 
called Ange left the group in compliance with a sum- 
mons from a young girl across the street. 

“ Who is that young man?” asked the old soldier. 

“He is Ange Pitois,” replied the farmer. ‘We 
call him ‘ Ange the dreamer.’ He is an artist, but 
does nothing but paint the pictures of that young 
girl with whom you see him now. He seems inca- 
pable of doing anything but thinkingofher. He was 
always a quiet, sleepy sort of a fellow, and but for 
the handsome property left him by his father, I sup- 
pose he would starve. Madeleine Tremonille, how- 
ever, does not seem to care much for him. She leads 
him ‘a dance,’ and rarely misses an opportunity to 
ridicule him.” 

“ Where does he live?’’ asked the sergeant. 

“In yonder house. Maybe he’ll paint your portrait 
if you’ll ask him, sergeant; but don’t be surprised if 
he paints your form and regimentals, and then puts 
in Madeleine’s face.” 

A laugh greeted this sally. The soldier joined in 
it, but soon left the crowd. 

Late in the afternoon, Ange Pitois was sitting in 
his doorway smoking. The young man was just 
twenty-two. His parents, who had been wealthy, 
were both dead, and had left him a handsome for- 
tune. He was a naturalartist, and as the farmer 
had said, adreamer, but was not deserving of the 
ridicule that was cast upon him. The townspeople 
were incapable of appreciating his genius, and his 
odd ways were deemed worthy of nothing but 
ridicule. Ange’s naturally good temper enabled him 
to bear all of this good-humoredly, but sometimes he 
felt greatly tempted to resent it. On the evening in 
question, he was sitting in his doorway, smoking, and 
thinking of the farmer’s words to him, that he would 
have been frightened had he been at Lodi, when, 
chancing to raise his eyes, he saw the sergeant com- 
ing up the street towards him. Theold man stopped 
in front of the door, and giving the military salute, 
said, as Ange rose to receive him: 

* Your pardon for this intrusion, Citizen Pitois, but 
your words interested me greatly to-day, and I 
thought I would pay you a visit this afternoon.” 

“You are right welcome, sergeant,” said the young 
man. ‘I was just thinking about you.” 

The sergeant seated himeelf in the chair which the 
young man offered him, and then resting his cap on 
his knee, said, bluntly: 

**Do you know, Citizen Pitois, that I think you have 
chosen the wrong profession in life?” 

“Ah?” asked Ange, with a smile, ‘“ what should I 
be, sergeant?” 

“A soldier,” replied his visitor. ‘‘You may be a 
good painter, for all I know, mon ami, but you ought 
tobe a soldier. I could see, to-day while I was tell- 
ing of our battles, that your heart was where my 
thoughts were. You would make a good soldier, 
Citizen Pitois. You would enter the ranks with a de- 
termination to rise, and you would do so. You might 
in time be a colonel, a general. The Little Corporal 
himself came almost from the ranks, and many of 
our bravest and best generals are of the same origin.” 

“ But it takes a brave man to be a successful sol- 
dier, doesn’t it, sergeant?” 

“To be sure. Can a dove fly without wings?” 

“You heard Farmer Beaupre say I would have 
been frightened out of my wits at Lodi?” 

** Well?” 

“These people think me an innocent, harmless 
dreamer, without ambition, and without courage. 
Now tell me, sergeant, do you think I could rise in 
the army?” 

** You may bea dreamer,” said the old soldier, em- 
phatically, ‘‘ but you haye both ambition and cour- 
age. You only want something to draw them out of 
you. No one but an ambitious man could have your 
face, and no coward could have the clear, unfaltering 
eye that you have. The army will put an end to 
your dreaming, and develop your better qualities. 
What say you, will you go with me? I go to my 
company in ten days. Will you go with me?” 

“T have been thinking of this ever since you have 
been here, but have not made up my mind,” answer- 
ed Ange. 

“Then make it up now, Citizen Pitois,” said the 
old man; ‘believe me, I wish you well. I amold 





enough to be your father, and I hope you will not re- 
sent my frankness as impertinence.” 

“Say what you will, mon ami,” said Ange, “ I will 
take it kindly.” 

* You love a girl who thinks you a dreamer—she 
ridicules you. If youremain here this will continue, 
and she will end by rejecting you, for a woman will 
not marry a man whom she ridicules. Go with me, 
and command her admiration. Let her hear of you 
by your brave deeds. In three years you will be per- 
mitted to come home. Think how she would glory 
in you tosee you come back with an epaulet, and the 
Cross of the Legion. Will you go with me now?” 

Both had risen to their feet, and now the young 
man grasped the sergeant’s hand heartily. 

*«There’s my hand upon it, sergeant, 1’ll go with 
you. Youare right, altogether. Madeleine shall yet 
be proud of me, and I will bring back to her both the 
epaulet and the Cross.’’ 

* Vive la France ”’ cried the old soldier, enthusias- 
tically. ‘‘ You’ll be a general yet, mon ami. Never 
fear for the result. 1’ll answer for it with my life.” 

Ange now produced wine, and they sat for some- 
time over their glasses, talking of « soldier’s life. The 
sergeant did not disguise its hardships and dangers 
(he was too true a soldier for that), but he painted its 
glories and pleasures in bright colors. It was the 
early part of the year 1804, only a few weeks previous 
to the establishment of the empire by Napoleon, and at 
a time when France was at peace with her neighbors. 
The sergeant, however, like the majority of the sol- 
diers, regarded the peace as only a brief truce, which 
was svon to be broken, and looked forward to the fu- 
ture as full of glory and fighting. He did not know 
the condition of affuirsin Paris, and was ignorant 
that his ‘great commander was preparing to place 
upon his brows the imperial diadem. Neither did he 
dream of the opposition of the powers of Europe, who 
both feared his Little Corporal for his power, and 
hated him for his greatness, but he looked forward 
to the future as a period of war, and felt sure that 
his expectations would be realized. This much he 
said to Ange Pitois, and told the young man that it 
would do no harm to enlist in a season of peace. 

** You’ll be rid of your greenness before you go into 
the field,” he said, “and that will be an advantage 
to you, to face the bullets with your wits about you,” 

When the sergeant went away about twilight, he 
carried with him Ange’s solemn promise to go with 
him when he returned to the army. He had taken a 
great fancy to the young man, and was determined 
to make a soldier of him. 

After the sergeant left him, Ange sat for a long 
time in the doorway, thinking of many things. Made- 
leine now looked on him with ridicule; she thought 
of him as all the rest did. The sergeant was right, 
she would never marry him as long as she looked 
upon him in such a light. He must first*win her re- 
spect and admiration, and that he could not do by 
remaining in the town. The sergeant was clearly 
right. The army was the place for him. The moon 
had risen, when he roused himself from his thoughts, 
and took the road that led towards Madeleine’s 
home. 

Madeleine Tremonille came of a good family, a cir- 
cumstance which was of importance even in republi- 
can France, at that time. She was only twenty-one, 
and one of the most beautiful women in all France, 
and would not have shamed even*the consular halls 
by her presence or bearing. She was, like Ange 
Pitois, an orphan, and was well off in worldly goods. 
She was greatly admired by the young men of the 
town and the surrounding country, but none could 
boast of being a favored lover. She was not disposed 
to enter the matrimonial noose yet, and consequently 
kept all off at a distance. She was fully aware of the 
state of Ange’s feeling for her, and in her heart was 
not displeased by this knowledge. Indeed, she liked 
Ange better than any of his rivals, and though she 
ridiculed and teased him about his queer ways, she 
could not deny that she had a warm place for him in 
her heart. She did not know exactly whether she 
loved him or not, but she was sure that she liked him 
better than any one else. She was standing in the 
porch when Ange reached her home, and was gazing 
so intently at the moon, that she did not notice him 
ashe came up. As they had been friends ever since 
their childhood, the formalities of society were rarely 
used between them when by themselves. 

“Are you dreaming, Madeleine?” he asked, as he 
came up. 

She started, but answered, with a laugh: 

“No, Ange, I leave that to you.” 

“But [ have done dreaming, Madeleine.” 

“Then the sun will stop shining. You can’t help 
dreaming, Ange. It’s as natural to you as flirting is 
to me.” 

“*T have done dreaming all but one dream, Made- 
leine. That one I hope I shall never give up until it 
becomes a reality.” 

* Tell it to me, Ange, and maybe I can judge of the 
probability of its being realized.” 

“If you will walk with me, I will tell it to you,” 
said Ange. 

Madeleine consented, and the two turned into the 
grounds, and the young woman taking his arm, pre- 
pared to listen to his recital. 

“‘Now, Ange, let me hear your dream,” said Made- 
leine, who had no idea of what he was about to say, 
for she was not expecting him to avow his love for her 
then. 

“Tt is a dream that I have clung to ever since my 
boyhood, Madeleine,” began the young man, ‘a 
dream that has seemed so bright and beautiful to me, 
that I have sometimes thought it would never be 
realized. 1 have loved you, Madeleine, better than 





Iam not surprised. Listen to me. For years you, 
in common with others, have known me as a dream~ 
er, and a something below what a man should be. 
You cannot love one upon whom others—nay, upon 
whom yourself look down. Is it notso?” 

“IT think you are better and nobler than most per- 
sons believe you,” answered Madeleine, ‘* butryou do 
not, if you wish me to be frank, come up to my idea 
of what my husband should be.” 

“TI thought so,” said the young man, ‘ but it will 
be so no longer. Ihave not done my duty, Made- 
leine. I shall do better in the future. I am going 
away very shortly.” 

“Going away, Ange? Where?” 

‘I shall leave here in ten days for Boulogne, where 
Ishall enlist in the army.” 

“ But there is no war now.” 

“No, but I feel sure this shallow peace cannot last. 
There will be fighting soon, and I shall have an op- 
portunity of making myself a name of which you will 
be proud.” 

* And are you so anxious to go away from me, 
Ange?” asked the young woman, in a tone of 
reproach, 

“You have told me, Madeleine,” said Ange, with 
great earnestness, “that I am not what you would 
wish for a husband, and I feel sure that you are 
right. I wish to make myself worthy not only of your 
love, but of your respect and admiration. If I re- 
main here, there is no prospect of my escaping from 
my old life. I must go where some great power can 
turn me into the paths that lead to higher ends than 
those in which I now walk. I have come to you to- 
night to tell you this, and ask you if you will try me. 
In three years I will return, and will bring with me 
an epaulet and a cross. You will be proud of me 
then, and I shall have the greatest reward I could 
hope for. Will you consent to this?” 

“IT think you are right, Ange,” said Madeleine. 
“Had you been a different man, I would have loved 
you from the first; and as it is, I like you better than 
any one I know. Go, and for your own sake as well 
as mine, try to make a name among the brave men 
with whom you will be thrown, so that France as 
well as I may be proud of you. The First Consul is 
the soldier’s friend, and if you do your duty bravely, 
he will reward you.” 

“And if at the end of three years I bring you the 
epaulet and the crogs, will you be my wife, Made- 
leine?” , 

“ Your true and loving wife, if you will take me, 
when you have grown so great,” was her reply. 

“Take you, Madeleine?” said Ange, smiling. 
“ Were I the First Consul himself, I would deem my- 
self honored by your love.” 

And so the matter was settled, and in ten days 
Ange Pitois accompanied Sergeant Dubois to Bou- 
logne. Madeleine found that she had loved the young 
man better than she had thought, and as the last 
few days of his stay in town had shown her Ange’s 
character in a new light, she felt confident that he 
would be successful. 

In due time Ange and the sergeant reached Bou- 
logne, where the old man’s regiment was stationed. 
Scarcely had the young recruit become well ground- 
ed in his training, wuen the consular chair was re- 
placed by the imperial throne, and France commenc- 
ed that career of glory which ended so unhappily for 
her. Ange was well pleased with this change, for 
uow that Napoleon held the supreme power of the 
state, ie felt sure there would be a better chance for 
promotion in the army. He was a soldier by nature, 
and his close attention to his duties impressed his 
officers 80 favorably with him, that when the cam- 
paign of 1805, which followed the infamous coalition 
ot Austria and Russia opened, and his regiment set 
out for Germany to join the emperor, who had aban- 
doned his designs upon England, to crush enemies 
still more dangerous, Ange went out. as Sergeant 
Pitois. His regiment was the Forty-Seventh of the 
Line. and was in advance, and frequently engaged 
in unimportant but severe encounters. In all these 
Ange bore himself pravely, aud exhibited so many 
high soldierly qualities, that when he stood in the 
gloom of the dreary morning, watching for the sun 
that was to light the field of Austerlitz, he was Cap- 
tain Ange Pitois. He had the epaulet, but the cross 
was yet to come. 

The Forty-Seventh was right in front that day, and 
suffered horribly. The Russians opposite whom it 
was posted, held their ground manfully, and a well 
served battery tore huge gaps in the French ranks. 
Mar. :fter man went down. Three charges of the 
French were repulsed, and when the fourth was 
sounded, Ange found himself the only commissioned 
officer left unharmed. And all the rest, from the 
colonel down, had been killed or wounded, and half 
of the regiment were hors du combat. He saw at a 
glance the necessity of carrying the battery, for un- 
less it was captured, the key to the Russian position 
would remain in the hands of the foe. 

In a moment he was at the head of the remnant of 
the regiment. Seizing the standard, he tore the 
tri-color from the staff, aud wrapping it around him, 
shouted: 

“Forward. Follow the colors.” 


all else in the world, and love you now better than 
ever. With this love has come a dream that you 
will love me, and when I ask you, you will be my wife. 
Shall the dream be realized, Madeleine?” 

It was a sudden avowal, and took the young wo- 
man by surprise. She hesitated, and then said half 
reluctantly: 

“This is something I did not expect, when we be- 
gan our walk, Ange. Itis very sudden, and I1—” 

“You hesitate, Madeleine,” he said calmly, “and 
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With a thrilling cheer, the men pushed on after 


“him, right on to the guns. How the grape and can- 


nister tore through their ranks. How the bright 


French blood streamed out in the path of the Forty- 

Seventh. No one thought of danger, Every eye 

was fixed on the form wrapped in the flag, aa it dash- 

ed right inamong the guns. The battery was reach- 
ed; a brief, sickening struggle followed, and then 
the grape and cannister sweptelike a whirlwind 
through the ranks of the retreating Russians. The 
battery had been won by a handful of men, and in an 
instant a fresh brigade arrived to support the little 
band. 
At the same moment an officer, who had witnessed 
the whole charge from the moment Ange had torn 
the flag from the staff, rode up, accompanied by two 
or three aids. 
“Who commands this regiment?” he asked, 
abruptly. 
“1 do,” said Ange, as he came forward, with his 
handkerchief pressed to a deep sword cutin the fore- 
head. 
“ Your name and rank?” asked the officer. 
“ Ange Pitois, captain of the Forty-Seventh Regi- 
ment of the Line.” 
‘Let it be mentioned in the report of the battle,” 
said the officer, turning to one of his aids, “ that this 
battery was captured by the heroic Forty-Seventh, 
led by its brave commander, Colonel Ange Pitois.” 

Ange now glanced up, and for the first time saw 
the officer’s face. In an instant his head was uncov- 
ered, and bowed profoundly. 

* Colonel,” said the officer, smiling, “‘ to make your 
reward complete, take this;” and moving his horse 
closer to the young man, the officer took from the 
breast of his gray surtout a small cross, and but- 
toned it on the coat of the young colonel. “The 
regiment shall be rewarded when the battle is end- 
ed,” he said. 

There was ashout from the group, and the cry 
of “ Vive ’Empereur,” rolled down the lines, as Na- 
poleon turned and rode away. 

Ange’s rise was the most rapid in the army. He 
was exceedingly popular, and his quick promotion 
was regarded by all as only what he deserved. Old 
soldiers predicted that he would be a marshal of the 
empire, if he lived a few years longer, and the em- 
peror himself watched his course with a favorable 
eye. Jena was his greatest battle, however, before 
he set out for home, and when the official bulletin 
was published in the Moniteur, the name of Colonel 
Pitois, commanding brigade, was published among 
the list of the disabled. 

A few months later Madeleine Tremonille, who had 
heard regularly from Ange Pitois, and who was 
wondering that she had not received any letter from 
him for several months, was told that an officer of 
the army was below who wished tésee her, as he had 
@ message for her from a friend. She descended to 
the drawing-room, and there found ‘an officer, who 
sat in a dark corner of the room. As he rose to re- 
ceive her, she noticed that he had but one arm, but 
it was too dark for her to distinguish his features. 

‘You have a message for me from Colonel Pitois, 
T believe,” she said. 

“From General Pitois, mademoiselle,” said the 
officer. ‘ He was fortunate enough to render such 
great services at Jena, that the emperor thouglit it 
worth his while to make him a general. I am sorry 
to say, however,” he continued, “ that the general 
was terribly wounded in the battle, and is now so 
much disfigured that you would scarcely know him. 
He has commissioned me to say to you, that he has 
become so badly maimed that he cannot expect to 
hold you to your promise to him. He authorizes me 
to say to you that you are free from all ties that have 
bound you to him,” 

“Does General Pitios wish to be free from them 
himself?” asked Madeleine, slowly. 

“On the contrary,” replied the officer, ‘he is over- 
whelmed with grief at the idea of losing you.” 

“Then say tohim,” said Madeleine, proudly, “ that 
I never loved him so well as I do now, and that I 
wilt not accept his generous offer.” 

In an instant she was clasped to the officer’s breast 
with his remaining arm, and his kisses fell upon her 
lips, and Madeleine knew that the stranger was no 
other than Ange Pitois. 

There was a merry wedding a week later, when 
the gallant General Pitois led to the altar the fairest 
woman in the south of France. 1t was noticed by 
those present at the ceremony, that the bride wore a 
soldier’s ornament. It was the cross for which she 
had given her heart. Her husband did not miss it, 
for on his breast glittered the grand Cruss of the Le- 
gion of Honor, which the emperor had sent him as a 
wedding gift. 

e+ — 
I WILL! 

We like that strong, robust expression. No one 
uttering it sincerely, was ever a mean, crying man. 
The pigmies of the world did not trouble him, al- 
though they arose in masses to pull him down. He 
speaks, and the indomitable will prevails. Hisenemy 
falls before him. He rides forth conqueror. Would 
you be great ? Would you be distinguished for your 
literary and scientific efforts? Look not mournfully 
at your lot, but with “I will!” breathing upon your 
lips, and bursting from a great heart, you cannot but 
prevail. Show’us a man who never rose higher than 
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4 toadstool, and his influence died ‘with his breath, 
and we will point you to a cringing wretch, who 
trembled at the approach of a spider, and fainted be- 
neath a thunder-cloud. 
throngh your veins, and if your thoughts are directed | 


in the right channels, you will yet startle the world. | 








Let the fires of energy play | « 
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all else in the world, and love you now better than 


ever. 
1 | will love me, and when I ask you, you will be my wife. © 
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Shall the dream be realized, Madeleine?” 


reluctantly: 


“‘ You hesitate, Madeleine,” he said calmly, “and 
Iam not surprised. Listen to me. For years you, 
in common with others, have known me as a dream~ 
er, and a something below what a man should be. 
You cannot love one upon whom others—nay, upon 
whom yourself look down. Is it notso?” 

“I think you are better and nobler than most per- 
sons believe you,” answered Madeleine, “ butryou do 
not, if you wish me to be frank, come up to my idea 
of what my husband should be.” 

“I thought so,” said the young man, “ but it will 
be so no longer. Ihave not done my duty, Made- 
leine. I shall do better in the future. I am going 
away very shortly.” 

“Going away, Ange? Where?” 

“I shall leave here in ten days for Boulogne, where 
I shall enlist in the army.” 

“ But there is no war now.” 

“No, but I feel sure this shallow peace cannot last. 
There will be fighting soon, and I shall have an op- 
portunity of making myself a name of which you will 
be proud.” 

* And are you so anxious to go away from me, 
Ange?” asked the young woman, in a tone of 
reproach, 

“You have told me, Madeleine,” said Ange, with 
great earnestness, “that Iam not what you would 
wish for a husband, and I feel sure that you are 
right. I wish to make myself worthy not only of your 
love, but of your respect and admiration. If I re- 
main here, there is no prospect of my escaping from 
my old life. I must go where some great power can 
turn me into the paths that lead to higher ends than 
those in which I now walk. I have come to you to- 
night to tell you this, and ask you if you will try me. 
In three years I will return, and will bring with me 
an epaulet and a cross. You will be proud of me 
then, and I shall have the greatest reward I could 
hope for. Will you consent to this?” 

“I think you are right, Ange,” said Madeleine. 
“ Had you been a different man, I would have loved 
you from the first; and as it is, I like you better than 
any one I know. Go, and for your own sake as well 
as mine, try to make a name among the brave men 
with whom you will be thrown, so that France as 
well as I may be proud of you. The First Consul is 
the soldier’s friend, and if you do your duty bravely, 
he will reward you.” 

“And if at the end of three years I bring you the 
epaulet and the crogs, will you be my wife, Made- 
leine?” 

* Your trre and loving wife, if you will take me, 
when you have grown so great,” was her reply. 
“Take you, Madeleine?” said Ange, smiling. 
“ Were I the First Consul himself, I would deem my- 
self honored by your love.” 

And so the matter was settled, and in ten days 
Ange Pitois accompanied Sergeant Dubois to Bou- 
logne. Madeleine found that she had loved the young 
man better than she had thought, and as the last 
few days of his stay in town had shown her Ange’s 
character in a new light, she felt confident that he 
would be successful. 

In due time Ange and the sergeant reached Bou- 
logne, where the old man’s regiment was stationed. 
Scarcely had the young recruit become well ground- 
ed in his training, when the consular chair was re- 
placed by the imperial throne, and France commenc- 
ed that career of glory which ended so unhappily for 
her. Ange was well pleased with this change, for 
uow that Napoleon held the supreme power of the 
state, he felt sure there would be a better chance for 
promotion in the army. He was a soldier by nature, 
and his close attention to his duties impressed his 
officers so favorably with him, that when the cam- 
paign of 1805, which followed the infamous coalition 
of Austria and Russia opened, and his regiment set 
out for Germany to join the emperor, who had aban- 
doned his designs upon England, to crush enemies 
still more dangerous, Ange went out as Sergeant 
Pitois, His regiment was the Forty-Seventh of the 
Line, and was in advance, and frequently engaged 
in unimportant but severe encounters. In all these 
Ange bore himself bravely, aud exhibited so many 
high soldierly qualities, that when he stood in the 
gloom of the dreary morning, watching for the sun 
that was to light the field of Austerlitz, he was Cap- 
tain Ange Pitois. He had the epaulet, but the cross 
was yet to come. 

The Forty-Seventh was right in front that day, and 
suffered horribly. The Russians opposite whom it 
was posted, held their ground manfully, and a well 
served battery tore huge gaps in the French ranks. 
Man after man went down. Three charges of the 
French were repulsed, and when the fourth was 
sounded, Ange found himself the only commissioned 
officer left unharmed. And all the rest, from the 
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It was a sudden avowal, and took the yourg wo- 
man by surprise. She hesitated, and then said half 

’ “This is something I did not expect, when we be- 
gan our walk, Ange. It is very sudden, and I—” 


of the regiment were hors du combat. He saw at a 
glance the necessity of carrying the battery, for un- 
less it was captured, the key to the Russian position 
would remain in the hands of the foe. 


the regiment. Seizing the standard, he tore the 
tri-color from the staff, and wrapping it around him, 
shouted: 

“Forward. Follow the colors.” 
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TEE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








With a thrilling cheer, the men pushed on after 
“him, right on to the guns. How the grape and can- 
nister tore through their ranks. How the bright 
French blood streamed out in the path of the Forty- 
Seventh. No one thought of danger. Every eye 
was fixed on the form wrapped in the flag, aa it dash- 
ed right in among the guns. The battery was reach- 
ed; a brief, sickening struggle followed, and then 
the grape and cannister swept«like a whirlwind 
through the ranks of the retreating Russians. The 
battery had been won by a handful of men, and in an 
instant a fresh brigade arrived to support the little 
band. 

At the same moment an officer, who had witnessed 
the whole charge from the moment Ange had torn 
the flag from the staff, rode up, accompanied by two 
or three aids. 

“Who commands this regiment?” 
abruptly. 

“JT do,” said Ange, as he came forward, with his 
handkerchief pressed to a deep sword cut in the fore- 
head. 

« Your name and rank?” asked the officer. 

« Ange Pitois, captain of the Forty-Seventh Regi- 
ment of the Line.” 

“Let it be mentioned in the report of the battle,” 
said the officer, turning to one of his aids, “ that this 
battery was captured by the heroic Forty-Seventh, 
led by its brave commander, Colonel Ange Pitois.” 

Ange now glanced up, and for the first time saw 
the officer’s face. In an instant his head was uncov- 
ered, and bowed profoundly. 

* Colonel,” said the officer, smiling, ‘‘ to make your 
reward complete, take this;” and moving his horse 
closer to the young man, the officer took from the 
breast of his gray surtout a small cross, and but- 
toned it on the coat of the young colonel. ‘The 
regiment shall be rewarded when the battle is end- 
ed,” he said. 

There wasashout from the group, and the cry 
of “ Vive ’ Empereur,” rolled down the lines, as Na- 
poleon turned and rode away. 

Ange’s rise was the most rapid in the army. He 
was exceedingly popular, and his quick promotion 
was regarded by all as only what he deserved. Old 
soldiers predicted that he would be a marshal of the 
empire, if he lived a few years longer, and the em- 
peror himself watched his course with a favorable 
eye. Jena was his greatest battle, however, before 
he set out for home, and when the official bulletin 
was published in the Moniteur, the name of Colonel 
Pitois, commanding brigade, was published among 
the list of the disabled. 

A few ths later Madeleine Tremonille, who had 
heard regularly from Ange Pitois, and who was 
wondering that she had not received any letter from 
him for several months, was told that an officer of 
the army was below who wished tdésee her, as he had 
a@ message for her from a friend. She descended to 
the drawing-room, and there found an officer, who 
sat in a dark corner of the room. As he rose to re- 
ceive her, she noticed that he had but one arm, but 
it was too dark for her to distinguish his features. 

* You have a message for me from Colonel Pitois, 
I believe,” she said. 

“From General Pitois, mademoiselle,” said the 
Officer. ‘‘ He was fortunate enough to render such 
great services at Jena, that the emperor thought it 
worth his while to make him a general. I am sorry 
to say, however,” he continued, “ that the general 
was terribly wounded in the battle, and is now so 
much disfigured that you would scarcely know him. 
He has commissioned me to say to you, that he has 
become so badly maimed that he cannot expect to 
hold you to your promise to him. He authorizes me 
to say to you that you are free from all ties that have 
bound you to him,” 

“Does General Pitios wish to be free from them 
himself?” asked Madeleine, slowly. 

“ On the contrary,” replied the officer, ‘‘ he is over- 
whelmed with grief at the idea of losing you.” 

“Then say tohim,” said Madeleine, proudly, “ that 
I never loved him so well as I do now, and that I 
will not accept his generous offer.” 

In an instant she was clasped to the officer’s breast 
with his remaining arm, and his kisses fell upon her 
lips, and Madeleine knew that the stranger was no 
other than Ange Pitois. 

There was a merry wedding a week later, when 
the gallant General Pitois led to the altar the fairest 
woman in the south of France. 1t was noticed by 
those present at the ceremony, that the bride wore a 
soldier’s ornament. It was the cross for which she 
had given her heart. Her husband did not miss it, 
for on his breast glittered the grand Cruss of the Le- 
gion of Honor, which the emperor had sent him as a 
wedding gift. 


he asked, 





+—e-s> > 
I WILL! 

We like that strong, robust expression. No one 
uttering it sincerely, was ever a mean, crying man. 
The pigmies of the world did not trouble him, al- 
though they arose in masses to pull him down. He 
speaks, and the indomitable will prevails. Hisenemy 
talls befure him. He rides fourth conqueror. Would 
you be great ? Would you be distinguished for your 
literary and scientitic efforts? Look not mournfully 
at your lot, but with “I will!” breathing upon your 
lips, and bursting from a great heart, you cannot but 
prevail. Show us a man who never rose higher than 
a toadstool, and his influence died ‘with his breath, 
and we will point you to a cringing wretch, who 
trembled at the approach of a spider, and fainted be- 
neath athunder-cloud. Let the fires of energy play 
through your veins, and if your thoughts are directed 
in the right channels, you will yet startle the world. 


(Translated expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
AN ITALIAN FABLE. 





Rann 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 





In the ancient city of Perouse, there dwelt a 
long time ago a young man named Cassandrin. Ev- 
ery one knew of his thefts and robberies, and many 
complaints of him were made to the provost, by per- 
sons whose goods he had stolen, yet he always escap- 
ed punishment. But it was in his favor that he nev- 
er stole or robbed for avarice, but to be able to show 
his liberality and bounty to those who were kind and 
obliging tohim. Andas he was affable, agreeable 
and facetious, the provost liked him so well that he 
would not be asingle day without his company. 

It happened that once when Cassandrin was sitting 
at table with him, amusing him with different mat- 
ters, he told him among other things of a young man 
who was so cunning that there was nothing so care- 
fully hidden and guarded that he would not find it, 
and stealthily carry it away. 

Hearing this, the provost said to him, “The young 
man of whom you speak is perhaps no other than 
yourself, but if you can rob me to-night of the bed 
whereon I sleep, I promise you on my faith to give 
youa hundred golden florins.” 

When Cassandrin heard these words, he was great- 
ly troubled, and made answer: 

“Sir, I perceive that you esteem me a thief, al- 
though I am not one, but earn my living by toil and 
industry, and spend my days as best I can. But if it 
is your pleasure to destroy me, I am content to obey 
your will, for the sake of that friendship I have al- 
ways borne and still bear you.” 

Having said this, he immediately departed, and 
spent the remainder of the day in thinking how he 
could rob the provost of his bed without being caught. 
He devised this means. On that very day there had 
died a poor wretch who had been buried near the 
church of the Jacobins. When every one else was 
sound asleep, he went and dug up the corpse, strip- 
ped off the grave-clothes, dressed it in his own gar- 
ments, which fitted him so well that any one might 
have taken the poor wretch to be Cassandrin himself. 
This done, he bore him upon his shoulders to the 
palace of the provost, and mounted with him, by a 
ladder, to the roof. He then dexterously removed 
the tiles, and with his tools made an opening to 
the chamber where the provost was lying, who was 
not asleep, but heard distinctly all that Cassandrin 
was doing, awaiting the moment when he would try 
to rob him of his bed, saying to himself: 

“Do your worst, Cassandrin, for I assure you, you 
shall not have my bed to-night.” 

While the provost was thus waiting with open. eyes 
and ears, Cassandrin let the dead body full through 
the hole in the roof. It came down upon the floor of 
the provost’s chamber with such a noise as to fright- 
en him, and believing that Cassandrin had fallen, 
since he saw his garments, he blamed himself, and 
exclaimed: 

“Alas! what have I done? Behold, by my fvolish- 
ness, I have caused the death of this man. What 
will they say of me when they know that he lies dead 
in my house? How guarded and prudent ought 
men to be!” 

He then knocked at the door of his servant’s cham- 
ber, and having awakened him, told him of his la- 
mentable difficulty, and prayed him to dig a hole in 
the garden in which to bury the dead body, that 
there might be no scandal about the matter. While 
the provost and servant were busy about the burial, 
Cassandrin let himself down into the chamber by 
means of a cord, and having bound the bed into a 
bundle, easily bore it away. So as soon as the dead 
body was buried, and the provost had returned to 
lie down in his chamber, he perceived that his bed 
was gone, at which he was greatly astonished. 

The next morning Cassandrin, according to his 
custom, went to the palace, and presented himself 
to the provost, who said to him: 

“Assuredly, Cassandrin, you are an adroit rogue. 
Who would ever have thought of robbing me of my 
bed so cunningly as you?” 

Cassandrin made no reply, but looked as if he did 
not understand what he meant. 

** You have done a clever thing,” said the provost, 
“but I wish you to do another, that I may be satis- 
fied of your ability. lf you will to-night rob me of 

my horse that I value so much, I promise you, beside 
the hundred florins I have already promised, to give 
you another hundred.” 

Cassandrin complained greatly that the provost 
had so bad an opinion of him, and begged of him not 
to be his ruin. 

When the provost saw that Cassandrin refused his 
wish, he flew into a passion, and said to him: 

“If you will not do as I say, expect nothing else 
but to be strangled, and hung up on the walls of the 
city.” 

Seeing his danger, Cassandrin then said to the 
provost: 

‘*T willdo my best to please you, although it may 
be that I cannot succeed.” And so saying, he took 
leave. 

The provost then called his servant, and said to 
him: 

**Go to the stable, and saddle and bridle my horse, 
then mount him, and remain mounted upon him all 
night; keep good watch, tov, that he be not stolen 
away from you.” 

He then commanded another servant that he 





should keep guard over the palace, and carefully 


fastened all the doors both of the palace and stable. 
Cassandrin took his tools, and going to the door of 
the palace, found the watchman there sound asleep; 
and forasmuch as he well knew the place, he let him 
sleep on, while he entered the court by a secret way, 
and thence went to the stable, which he entered by 
the means of his tools. The servant was sitting 
there upon the horse, holding the bridle in his hand. 
Going up to him, Cassandrin perceived that he snor- 
ed. He then measured the height of the horse, and 
going into the garden, he took four large stakes 
which supported the arbors, and sharpened them. 
He then returned to the stable, where the servant 
was still sleeping like a stone, and cut the bridle 
which he was holding in his hand. He then cut the 
check-rein, girt and crupper, and having put one of 
the stakes under a corner of the saddle, slowly raised 
it from the horse, and let it rest upon the stake. This 
done, he put a stake under each of the other corners, 
and so lifted up the entire saddle, while the servant 
slept on undisturbed. He then put a halter on the 
head of the horse, and led him away. 

When the provost arose in the morning, he went 
straight to his stable, expecting to find his horse, 
and found his servant sleeping heavily upon the sad- 
dle as it rested on the four stakes. Having awaken- 
ed him, he loaded him with severe reproaches, and 
then, like one astonished left the stable. At his 
usual hour, Cassandrin, with a joyous countenance, 
presented himself before the provost, and saluted him. 

The provost said to him, ‘‘ You deserve the prize 
among all rogues, Cassandrin. You are indeed 
prince and kingamong them. But I will still further 
prove your skill. You know, I think, Severin, curate 
of the parish of Saint Gil, not far from the city. If 
you will bring him here in a bag, I promise you be- 
side the two hundred florins I already owe you, I 
will give you another two hundred. Andif you do 
not, give yourself up to death.” 

This Severin was a man of excellent life and repu- 
tation, devoting himself wholly to the church, but 
ignorant of the world, unsuspecting, and easily de- 
ceived. Cassandrin obtained a priest’s surplice which 
fell to his heels, and an embroidered stole, and car- 
ried them to his lodgings. Then he made two paste- 
board wings painted with several colors, and a dia- 
dem which shone with great lustre. In the evening 
he went to the place where Severin dwelt, and hid 
himselfina grove of sharp thorns, where he remain- 
ed till daybreak. Then he clothed himself in the 
surplice, put the stole on his neck, the diadem on his 
head and the wings on his shoulders, and again hid 
himself, waiting till the priest should sing his Ave 
Maria. Cassandrin had but just arrayed and hid 
himself, wheh Severin, with his little clerk, arrived 
at the door of the church, which on entering, he left 
open behind him. Cassandrin, who had a sharp eye, 
saw this, and while the priest was chanting the Ave, 
he went out of the grove, and secretly entered the 
church, where having approached the altar, he stood 
with a great bag in his hands, and said, two or three 
times, ‘‘ Whoever wishes to go to glory, let him enter 
this bag.” 

While he was repeating these words, the little 
clerk came to the sacristy, and seeing the surplice, 
white as the snow, the diadem which glittered like 
sun, the wings like peacock’s feathers, hearing also 
the voice, he was astonished, and going to the priest, 
said to him: 

“O sir, have I not seen an angel from heaven, hold- 
ing a bag in his hand, who said to me, ‘ Who wishes 
to go to glory, let him enter this bag!’ I wish myself 
to go.” 

The priest believed the words of the clerk, and go- 
ing to the sacristy, perceived one clothed like an an- 
gel, and heard his words. Having a great desire to 
go to glory, and fearing that the clerk would enter 
the bag before him, he pretended to have left his 
breviary at bis dwelling, and said to his clerk: 

Go to my house and bring me my breviary that I 
have left on a bench in my chamber.” 

When the clerk was gone, Severin reverently ap- 
proached the angel, and with great humility entered 
the bag. Cassandrin quickly closed it, took off his 
surplice, wings and diadem, made a bundle of them, 
and carried it with the priest upon his shoulders to 
Perouse. 

At the proper hour, he presented the bag to the 
provost, and having untied it, drew out the priest. 
Severin finding himself in such presence, and also 
more dead than alive, knew that he had been mocked, 
and making a great complaint of the treatment he 
had received, prayed earnestly that the provost would 
render him justice, and not let the great wrong done 
to him pass unnoticed. 

The provost, who knew all about the matter from 
beginning to end, could not restrain his laughter, and 
turning to Severin, said: 

«My friend, my spiritual father, keep silent, and be 
not angry. Justice shall not fail you. Only have 
patience. This is a trick such as I never saw or heard 
of before.” 

In this way he quieted the priest, and putting a 
purse full of gold into his hand, gave orders that he 
should be accompanied out of the city. Then turn- 
ing to Cassandrin, he said to him: 

‘“*Cassandrin, your roguery is greater even than 
the fame of it, which is spread abroad throughout 
the land. Take the four hundred golden florins I 
promised you, for you have won them. But in fu- 
ture, live more properly than you have done, for if 
there come to me any more complaints of you, I 
will have you hung by the neck.” 

Cassandrin received the money, invested it in mer- 
chandize, and became an enterprising, wise and 





NOTED DWARFS. 








One of the most notable dwarfs, in the last century, 
was Joseph Borulawski, generally known as Count 
Borulawski. He was born in 1739. He was one of 
six brothers and sisters. Three of the brothers were 
all about the middle height. The eldest, born eleven 
years before Joseph, was a strong and vigorous little 
fellow, only forty-two inches in height; he became 
page, and then confidential steward to Countess Ina- 
lawski. The sister was a much smaller specimen of 
humanity; perhaps the smallest woman who ever 
fell in love—for she did fall in love, and secretly be- 
friended the young officer to whom she never told her 
love, lest he should ridicule her. Amiable and pretty, 
the tiny creature, who is credited with only twenty- 
six inches of stature, died in her twenty-second year. 
As to Joseph, he became a European celebrity. He 
was only eight inches long, when born; and so deter- 
mined did Nature seem to keep him small, that she 
only allowed him fourteen inches atone year old, and 
seventeen inches at six years. Having been neglect- 
ed by his parents, the Countess de Tarnow educated 
him. Another Polish lady, the Countess Humieski, 
begged him of her, and he became quite a pet. He 
went to Padolia, and lived in a castle, where he at- 
tained the stature of twenty-one inches at ten years 
old, and twenty-five inches at fifteen. is protect- 
ress took him for a tour to the European courts. They 
went to Vienna, where the Empress Maria Theresa 
wished to present him with a diamond ring from her 
finger; but this being far too large, she gave him a 
ring from the finger of Marie Antoinette, afterwards 
the unfortunate Queen of France, then about six 
years old. The little man was by that time twenty- 
eight inches in his stockings. Count Kaunitz, the 
minister, very much petted him ; but there was a feel- 
ing growing up in the mind of Borulawski that, af- 
ter all, he was only treated as a toy—an amusing 
curiosity—and he had his moments of mortification. 
Then they went to Munich, and then to Paris, where 
the court chroniclers told of his symmetrical propor- 
tions, his fine eyes, his lively aspect, his healthy con- 
stitution, his temperate habits (rather a novelty in 
those days), his sound sleep, his graceful dancing, his 
polished manners, his smart repartees, his intelligent 
conversation, his good memory, his sound judgment, 
his susceptible feelings, his self-respect, his kindly 
disposition. One evening, Count Oginski served up 
Borulawski ina tureen at a banquet, much to the 
surprise and amusement of the guests. At the age 
of twenty-five, Borulawski, then thirty-five inches 
high, settled at Warsaw with his patroness. He fell 
in love with a French actress; she pretended to favor 
his suit, but made merry at his expense behind his 
back—this was deeply wounding to the little man. 
At thirty years old he was thirty-nine inches high, 
and then ‘he stopped growing. At the age of forty, 
he again fell into the toils of love—this time with an 
amiable and beautiful woman, who, after some hesi- 
tation, married him. This proceeding so offended the 
Countess Homieski, that she dismissed him from her 
suite. He had'to begin the world again, with his 
wife and a baby; and hard work he found it, for the 
great (as they are called) did not look so smilingly 
upon him as before. He travelled about Europe, first 
as a concert-giver, then as a superior kind of show- 
man, exhibiting himself for money. It was a sore 
wound to his feelings; but there was no help for it. 
He fought on bravely and honorably. He was intro- 
duced to the English royal family about the time 
when the elder sons of George the Third were grow- 
ing up to manhood. 

Borulawski was contemporary with another Polish 

dwarf, far inferior to him in all bodily and mental 
characteristics. This was Nicholas Feny, who as- 
sumed the name of Bebe. When born he was only 
eight inches long, and weighed twelve ounces; he 
was carried on a plate to church to be christened, and 
his first cradle was his father’s wooden shoe. At eigh- 
teen months he was able to walk, and at two years 
old he had a pair of shoes made for him an inch and 
ahalflong. At six years old, when fifteen inches 
high, he was introduced to Stanislaus, King of Po- 
land, who gave him the name of Bebe. The Princess 
of Talmond was appointed to teach him; but he was 
as small in intellect as in stature, and could learn 
very little. Moreover, he was passionate. When 
Borulawski went to visit the king, the two dwarfs 
gazed at each other, and the king made a remark as 
to the mental superiority of Borulawski; this put 
Bebe into such a passion that he tried to push the 
other into the fire—a proceeding that brought a flog- 
ging upon Bebe. He became prematurely old and 
withered, and died at the age of twenty-three; all 
accounts giving him a height of thirty-three inches at 
the time of his death. The king planned a marriage 
between Bebe and Anne Therese Souvray, a native 
of the Tosges; but Bebe died befure the union was 
effected. There were two sisters, Anne Therese and 
Barbe, one thirty-three inches high, and the other 
forty-one; they lived to be old women, and danced 
and sang national songs in public. 

Wybrand Lolkes, the Dutch dwarf, acquired in his 
day some renown. He was one of the eight children 
of a poor fisherman. He learned watch-making at 
Amsterdam, and then carried on the trade at Rotter- 
dam. Failing in business, he resolved to get a living 
out of his smallness. He came to London at the time 
of old Astley, and was engaged at the amphitheatre. 
His wife (for he had a wiie and three children) used 
to lead him on the stage, and hal to stoop, that her 
hand might touch his. He was clumsy and awkward, 
but agile and strong. When sixty years of age, he was 
only twenty-seven inches high. There is a portrait 





wealthy citizen. 


of him, with his well-looking, good-sized wife. 
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“TEN SHILLINGS A NIGHT.” 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
Only ten shillings a night! 
The player patiently sits, 
Whilst satin and diamonds gleam in the light, 
And Folly around her flits : 


Flits with a thoughtless scorn. 
A poor friend it is fon to forget: 

Stay, my girl—though papa is a millionaire, 
You may be a “ young person"’ yet! 


Some little mouths may be crying for bread, 
Perchance, in a supperless home; 

What matters that if Fashion be fed 
With the ortolans of Rome? 


Merit and talent are worthless straws 
When the tale of wealth is told; 

You may turn the scale of a good man's mind, 
But the “ world *’ weighs only—gold. 


The fair player turns with a wistful glance 
Stealthily round her head, 

Watching the twinkling feet in the dance— 
The fairy-like musical tread. 


** Nellie and I were a school-girl pair, 
And forever to love was our vow; 
By me she flaunts with a heartless stare, 
I am not a ‘lady ' now. 


“Can it be to me that her beautiful face 
Is purposely from me bent? 
O, to think a single fall of her lace 
Would pay us a year of rent! 


“ Only ten shillings a night, 

Yet we value them every groat; 

They will buy our mother a dress she needs, 
Or Willie a winter coat."* 
* * * * * * * 

Only ten pitiful shillings a night! 
God's love on thy golden head, 

They are talents of silver in his great sight, 
Since they pay for a family's bread! 





UNCLE JACOB’S WIFE. 





WE were sitting round the breakfast-table, my 
father, mother, Tom, two sisters, and myself, one 
winter’s morning, when the lettérs came in, nearly 
an hour late, for, contrary to the custom of many 
country places, we had an eight-o’clock delivery. 

‘Postman says, sir, that the roads are frozen 80 
slippery, that he had to leave his horse at a farm- 
house, and walk over with the bag,” said James, 
apologetically, as he laid the letters by my father’s 
plate. 

“There’s always something wrong,” said my 
father, with a shrug, ‘when Iam expecting impor- 
tant letters.” 

“ Give the man a glass of beer,” said my mother, 
as James left the room. 

The girls smiled to each other at the lofty sound, 
“important letters,” though, to besure, the prices of 
oats, wheat-straw and potatoes were very important 
matters in our father’s eyes. We, however, cared 
little whether sheep ruled at heavy rates, pigs were 
lively, or turnips dull, for it did not seem to make 
much matter to us whether the markets were up or 
down, my father never making money in either case. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that we should have 
lost our interest in farming details. 

My mother used to take these little misfortunes 
very quietly. ‘Your father will never make his 
fortune, my dears,” she would say with as pleasant 
a face as possible. ‘He isn’t the man to do it, even 
by accident; but as long as he gets enough out of the 
farm‘ to let us live comfortably and want for nothing, 
I think we ought to be content; and then, youknow, 
there’s Uncle Jacob to fall back on.” 

“If my father would just pitch that scientific 
nonsense of his on one side, he would soon make the 
farm pay: I wish chemistry had never been in- 
vented,” was Tom’s irreverent opinion; and as far 
as regards my father’s application of science to the 
working of our farm, Tom was practically right. My 
mother supported my father’s views with all her 
might, but as Tom said, “My mother would be 
ready to see snow in August, if my father saw it.” 
And this was as it should be, and she and my father 
had the full comfort of their unanimity. 

“Tom, my dear,” said my mother one day, when 
he was trying to persuade her to give her voice 
against one of his tather’s newest notions, ‘‘ I would 
not oppose your father’s opinion for almost any con- 
sideration. We should save twenty pounds, you 
think, on the five-acre field, if we were to—” 

“Yes, certainly; quite twenty pounds,” inter- 
rupted Tom. 

* But your father would not be pleased, and I 


“T see his writing across the table,” said my | 
mother, meekly. Here she touched another weak | 
point of my father’s; he was the slightest bit envious 
of her better sight. 

“It will wait,” he sald, and chipped at his egg. | 
But the touch of spleen was but momentary, and he 
presently broke Uncle Jacob’s red seal. 

“He is coming here,” he said, without looking 
up. 

‘* He will be welcome,” said my mother, and my 
father read on. He always read straight through a 
letter before enlightening us. Suddenly his face 
changed. He turned pale, absolutely white, he 
whose complexion was like that of one of his own 
ruddy apples; his hand shook, too, and he threw 
down the letter. 

“What is it? Is he dead?” asked my mother in 
her fright, forgetting that she was looking at his 
writing. 

‘* Worse than dead!” said my father. 

«“ What has he done?” we three girls exclaimed in 
abreath. ‘Is it very bad?” for my father’s face was 
4 picture, 

“ Pshaw!” said my father, and his color came back 
as he spoke; “he’s going to be married.” 

“* Married!” 

** Married!” 

“Married!” We all pronounced the dreadful 
word, and then there was silence, and we thought 
much and said little. The matter, in fact, was be- 
yond speech. ; 

“There go your fortunes, girls!” said Tom, break- 
ing silence, with a look that reminded me of his old 
mischievous schoolboy days. 

‘Hold your tongue, sir!’ thundered my father. 

“I must say I think it inconsiderate of Jacob, 
highly inconsiderate,” said my mother, but some- 
thing in her voice pleaded for Uncle Jacob as she 
spoke; she was such an unreasonable sort of woman, 
my mother, in her habit of leaning to mercy’s side. 

“ Inconsiderate? Disgraceful!” said my father. 
“Yes, my dear Charles, very disgraceful,” said my 
mother; but I caught the same tone of appeal in her 
voice. 

“Shameful! Ridiculous! Unheard-of!” My 
father was given to the piling of epithets. ‘‘ Pitiable 
in a man of his age!” 

‘He is old to marry,” said my mother. 

“Old! Only think of it. I am sixty-seven, and 
he is not two years younger.” 

‘* I suppose he was very lunely.” 

‘Why could he not have come here, then?” 

“His business, my dear,” said my mother. “TI 
suppose he cannot leave his office in towm for long.” 
‘*Why not have asked one of the girls to go and 
live with him, if he was lonely! Lonely! non- 
sense! The man has no more feeling of loneliness 
or anything else than a dried stick. Lonely!” 

“It seems a pity,” said the gentle voice of the 
gentlest of all gentle women. 

“ You don’t appreciate the case at all, Mary! The 
old goose! So, nothing but marrying will serve 
his turn—and all out of spite,too! Well, he is bring- 
ing a fine lot of cares on his shoulders, and so he'll 
find. There’s an end to his quiet life now. The 
trouble of a wife—” Here my father checked him- 
self, seeing something perhaps in my mother’s face. 
“No, Mary; I didn’t mean that! You know I 
did not. You and I have pulled together without 
arub for five-and-thirty years. Why, Polly, what 
are you thinking of?” She did not speak, but I 
always thought my mother’s smile was better than 
words. Iam sure my father thought so, too. Her 
smile was known to all to be the sunlight under 
which the sour parts of his nature ripened to sweet. 


“I wonder what she is like?” queried Tom, un- 
luckily giving utterance to the thought that was 
seething in our girlish minds. 

“Stuff, sir! What does it matter?” said my father, 
effervescing again. “A designing woman, no doubt; 
designing women are all alike.” 

“She must be uncommonly sharp,” said Tom. 

The moment my father lett the table, our pent-up 
feelings had free play, and we relieved ourselves by 
much’conversation, my mother playing the part of 
moderator. 

“T think your uncle has a right to please himself,” 
she said, as she left the room to attend to her house- 
hold duties. Perhaps he had. People are not to be 
deprived of this right because they are old and rich, 
and have a circle of nephews and nieces expectant of 
solid remembrances in their wills. No—certainly 
not; but still it cannot be denied that this news 
fell hardly on us; we had made so sure, you see. 
But I have not described Uncle Jacob. This is 
easily done, though, there being very little of him to 
describe. He was a little man, not over five feet six, 
certainly with a little neat small figure, surmounted 
by rather a long head. Uncle Jacob was a long- 
headed man in every sense of the word. His fea- 





would pay twenty pounds any: day (if 1 had it), rather 


than have him vexed.” 


“The day willcome, mother, when you wont be 


able to afford it; it’s quick work going down hill. 


One comfort is, however, if the worst comes to the | the pen leans, seemed turned to very bone. He was 
worst, we have Uncle Jacob to fall back on some my father’s only brother, and bad been sent out early 


day.” 


But we have been wandering from the breakfast- | make bis own way in the world, when my father, as 


tures were hard and small. I mean that they looked 
| physically hard—wooden, for the expression of the 
| face was good. His hands were hard and small, too; 
| in fact, the second finger of the right hand, where 


hard fingers of his, and write his hard name in the 
crabbedest of hands, and the cheque he wrote it on 
would be worth three hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. So Mr. Sneck, his clerk, would say witha 
triumphant look to his fumiliars, As for Uncle 
Jacob, he never spoke about the state of his affairs; 
his mind was tight and trim, and self-contained like 
himself. 

Now, Uncle Jacob had never spoken a word of 
leaving us sixpence, but we built our hopes on the 
circumstances of the case, and very reasonably so, I 
think. He had not a single relation in the world 
outside our house. He had always been kind to us 
in his way, paying Tom’sschool-bills, and sending my 
mother presents of the quaintest ornaments that 
conld well be seen. He was really fond of her, in his 
undemonstrative way, and had told my father con- 
fidentially several times that she was an “ excellent 
woman.” On one occasion, too, my father had been 
lamenting in his presence that we girls could have 
no fortunes. 

“Tom must have the farm, of course, and then if 
he marries?” my father had said; and Uncle Jacob 
had said, ‘‘ Don’t fret yourself about their fortunes.” 


There was no promise in the words certainly—that 
is, no promise expressed—but did not an implied one 
lurk there so slightly hidden as to be seen? We 
thought so, and rejoiced and made merry over it, 
and made sure of our fortunes from that day forward. 
“T wonder if he wili ask us to the wedding?” said 
Nettie, the youngest and liveliest of us all, as we sat 
together over the fire in the work-room. 

‘* He may spare himself the trouble,” said Jane. 
“In any case, it would not be wise to offend him,” 
I observed. 

It doesn’t signify whether he is offended or not,” 
said Jane, with a toss. ‘‘His wife will take care of 
him now.” 

** T should dearly like to be asked,” said Nettie. 

“ Why?” 

‘¢ Why, Kate, it would be such rare fun!” 
“Fun?” said I. “Ido believe you think of noth- 
ing but fun, Nettie; and, after all, it will be very 
poor fun for us, this marriage.” 

‘*He will look so odd! Think of the little wee 
man in his green coat, with his shining bald head, 
with his bridegroom’s white gloves on, and a rose in 
his button-hole, putting the ring on her finger (he 
must have his spectacles on to do it properly), and 
saying all those things he will have to say. O, how 
romantic he will look! How ever can she find it in 
her heart to marry him!” And Nettie broke into one 
ofher merry peals of laughter. ‘Such an old fright! 
How can she!” 

“ She sees him through a golden mist,” Jane said. 

« IT should so dearly like to see it! the wedding!” 

“If you go, you may go by yourself,” said Jane. 
“J do think you are like a child in some things 
still, Nettie, and yet you are twenty-two.” 

“shall never forget that fact, dear, you remind 
me so often; but whenI think of your age, I feel 
quite like a child; thirty-five sounds quite important 
after my two-and-twenty. No, Jane, never mind, 
(’m sorry I said it; it was spiteful of me. Don’t be 
vexed this time, and I’ll never say a word about 
your age again.” And Nettie put her mouth into 
such a pleading shape, that Jane could not have been 
angry if she had tried. A late learned prelate tells 
us, in an erratic offspring of his genius, that a little 
nez retrousse has had power before this to reverse the 
destinies of anempire. I wonder what his verdict 
on Nettie’s mouth would have been. I know she 
ruled us like a little queen—my father included; and 
1 think her power was in her mouth. There was 
silence fur a while, and our needles sped fast. 

“I wonder if she is young or old?” Nettie broke 
out. 

“* Young, of course,” said Jane. ‘Silly old men 
are always taken in by girls young enough to be their 
grand-daughters. Do you suppose he is going to 
marry an old woman?” 

‘Of course, she’s young,” I said. 

“TJ shouldn’t have thought he would have noticed 
one way or the other,” said Nettie, laughing. 

“ Hush!” said Jane; “ here’s my father coming.” 

“ Nettie,” said my father, entering, ‘‘ come into my 
writing-room; I want you to copy me some letters, 
Iam going out.” 

“Very well,” said Nettie; ‘only mind, papa dear, 
you are not to be cross if I make mistakes. That's 
to be your part of the bargain. Now, come and show 
me.” 

Before a week passed, my father had another letter 
from Uncle Jacob, naming the wedding-day, but not 
asking any of us to be present. 

‘Although he invites himself here, in the coolest 
manner possible, the fortnight after,” said my father. 

‘*] would fi!l the house, sir; ask the Jenkinsons 
and young Clive here, and tell him there wasn’t 
room,” was Tom’s sapient rejoinder. 

“And make his wife an enemy for life,” said Jane. 

My father shortly enjoined Tom to keep his ideas 
to himself—so he had evidently decided to receive the 
visit. 

The next question mooted was, whether Uncle 
Jacob would expect wedding-presents to be sent by 





| in life with fifteen hundred pounds in his pocket to 


table. My father glanced through a couple of let- | the eldest son, had inherited the freehold farm we 


ters, which didn’t seem to please him much. 


live on. 


‘Read that from Uncle Jacob,” said my mother, | With my father, time had stood still, so to speak; 


pointing to one. 


‘How do you know it’s from Jacob?” asked my | than he had been forty years before; but things had 
father, always a little jealous if he thought his let- | been different with my uncle. He might sit down 
ters were in any way scrutinized, even to the reading | at the ink-stained desk in the little mouldy office in | morning’s work to persuade him. Jane shone con- | 


of a post-mark. 


| he was no richer and no poorer now at sixty-seven 


his only relations. After much argument, it was 
decided that he would, so we girls set to work at 
once. I worked a most elaborate handkerchief for 
the future Mrs. Jacob, and enclosed it in the most 
perfect of sachets. Tom rode into Worcester, and 


tie, naughty Nettie, set to work on the braiding of a 
most striking waistcoat for Uncle Jacob himself. 
In vain we pleaded that he could never be induced to 
commit himself to the wearing of so very ornamental 
an article. 

“He shall wear it,” she said; ‘ he ought to be gay 
on his wedding-day. This will smarten him up from 
a dingy old moth to a butterfly. He wont know 
himself.” 

My father saw her at her work, and asked who it 
was for? 

“Uncle Jacob,” said Nettie, boldly; and when 
my father looked amazed, she fairly laughed in his 
face. “ He will look very nice in it.” My father 
was not equal to the occasion, and turned away. 
As to commanding or exhorting Nettie, when she 
was minded to go her own way, he would just as soon 
have thought of using his loaded stick to flip a but- 
terfly off one of his roses. Nettie knew this, and 
when we threatened her, she would laugh, and say: 
*'No, he wont! He wont say a word; he’ll lift his 
eyebrows at me—so—and that’s all.” 

What my father’s present to Uncle Jacob was, we 
never knew, as he has been grimly silent on the sub- 
ject from that day to this. 

The wedding-day passed, and the fortnight's 
honeymoon passed, and the bride and groom were 
to be with us next day—roads permitting. It really 
was pleasant, their coming so soon, for our curiosity 
had been raised to the highest pitch, and had as yet 
iuad nothing to allay it—not a single particular as to 
the young lady’s age, looks, manners, accomplish- 
ments, nay, not even her name. My mother had 
thought to write to Uncle Jacob, asking a few ques- 
tions as to these matters, ‘‘ to show just a little kind- 
ly interest,” she said, but had not done it, my father 
having looked things unutterable at the bare idea. 

My mother, in her motherly heart, began to pity 
the bride, as the hour came for the carriage to be 
heard crunching the frost up the drive. 

‘She is sure to be nervous, poor thing. Mind you 
meet her kindly, girls. It is not her fault about the 
fortune, poor thing; I dare say she knows nothing 
about it.” 

In one of my mother’s pauses came the sound of 
wheels, and we went in a body to the hall, all of us 
except my father, who kept out of the way, wishing 
to meet the happy pair privately. Nearer and near- 
er came the carriage-wheels, and we opened the hall- 
door, and stood just inside in the biting cold air, as 
the green carriage, bay horses, and yellow postboy 
came to the steps. She was tall—the bride—inches 
taller than Uncle Jacob, tall and slight, and dressed 
in dark rich colors, but with so thick a veil down that 
we could not even make a guess at her face, not even 
when she kissed us, for she only raised the corner, 
and let it down again. She was timid, no doubt, as 
my mother had said. 

“ Come in, dear aunt, by the fire.” 

“You must both be half-frozen.” 

‘You are an hour later than we hoped you would 
be.” 

“Dear Uncle Jacob, let Tom take your coat.” 
Civil things we said of that sort, and finally mar- 
shalled our dear relatives to the fireside in the morn- 
ing-room. 

“Stir the fire well in Mrs. Jacob’s bedroom before 
she goes up stairs,” said my mother to the maid as 
she left the room, “and take up the spiced negus 
when I ring. It is a great preservative from cold, 
negus as we make it,” said my mother, turning to 
our aunt in an explanatory manner. 

“Thank you,” said the veiled lady. Uncle Jacob 
in the meantime had taken the poker in hand, and 
was “mending the fire,” as he called it, to such pur- 
pose that his yellow-brown face became suffused 
with ardent crimson, and we kept moving our chairs 
backwards half a foot at a time. 

“Yes,” he said, replying to my mother; “it was” 
(poke), “it was cold” (poke). “The roads were” 
(scrape of the lower bar) “‘like glass ” (crash of the 
upper crust), ‘‘and we crept along slowly.” 

“‘Will she never lift her veil?” pondered I, and 
caught myself wandering off into musings about the 
mythical “ Pig-faced Lady,” and rich veil, never 
drawn aside for human eyes to gaze behind. What 
if my uncle had beeii tempted by visions of enormous 
wealth to marry—a what? Before J ha: decided as 
to the sort of ugliness, my aunt raised her veil, and 
I came back to everyday life. 

She raised her veil, and we all lookéd at her. 
Nettie made some excuse, and fled from the room, 
but I could hear her laughter at the end of the hall, 


I think even my mother was startled by the swarthy, 
gaunt face revealed. It was a Scotch face evidently, 
for the salient points of Scotch physiognomy were 
almost caricatured, they were so strongly pronounced. 
The high cheek-bones might have belonged to a 
Tartar. 

“Are you warm enough to go up stairs?” my 
mother asked her, with a tremor of surprise in her 
gentle tones. 

“You must speak out to her,” said Uncle Jacob, 
with a curious quiver in the corner of his mouth. 

* Out?” my mother asked. 

“Yes, loud;’’ and again the quiver. “ Janet!” 
and he moved closer to his wife, ‘‘Mary wants to 
know if you are ready to go up stairs?” He spoke 
in loudest tones. 

“‘ What?” she said, turning an ear as deaf as Dame 
Eleanor Spearing’s. “ Up stairs?” 





bought a case of prettily cut and topped scent- 
| bottles—a gem of its kind—for her toilet; into which 


“Yes. Wil! you go and take your things off?” 


“ Yes, Iam ready, quite ready, thank you;” and 


piece of complaisance, however, it took us a whole | she turned to my mother, and rose from her seat. 


“ Ring for the negus,” my mother bale me. * Janet, 


| Mincing Lane, and take his hard pen into those small | spicuous in the manufacture of a workbag; but Net-| let me carry your clouk,” she saiu, in a desperate 
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meaning till my mother had taken possession of that 
article. 

“ Uncle,” said Tom, “I'll show you your dressing- 
room.” 

“ What on earth can he have done it for?” whis- 
| pered Tom, as he passed me. 
Jane and I were left together, and Nettie came 
back when she heard them pass up stairs, 
. “O Nettie, why did you laugh in the hall?” I 
asked. 

“She wouldn't hear it,” said Nettie; “and you 
know Uncle Jacob's always a little deaf,” 

“You will be getting us into a scrape, indeed, if 
you don’t take care.” 

“NotI, O what a bride!” 

* She is an odd-looking creature,” said Jane. 

«“ Fifty at least.” 

“We shall be as hoarse as rooks with shouting to 
her, if they stay for a week,” said Jane. 

“What a sight the courtship must have been! 
Poor Uncle Jacob must have made love under 
difficulties indeed ; the whole neighborhood must have | 
been as wise as himself. How ever could he have | 
managed it!” And Nettie burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter, in which we both joined. In the ‘ 
height of our merriment, Aunt Janet entered the |: 
room. It was well she was deaf, or she might have 
heard what would have vexed her. 

James and the parlor-maid waited on us at dinner 
in a state of much amazement. Their eyes seemed . . 
to be fascinated to her, however much they might 
try to look the other way. James was quite ner- 
vous, too, poor man, and absolutely jumped every 
now and then when my father roared out a piece of | 
politeness to the lady by his side; but he did his 
best. He did not attempt to shout to her, for he was 
80 proper-minded a footman that he would have died 
rather than lift his voice and bellow in the unseemly 
manner required; so he employed dumb-show—lift- 
ing up her wine-glass to her notice first,and then hold- 
ing sherry and Sauterne before her in a beseeching 
manner, that she might elect between them. Nettic | 
watched him gravely, but unluckily her eye caught | 
mine, and a spasm of silent laughter passed over her : - 
face. She did not laugh, however, and her potato 
did not choke her, so all went well. The evil mo- 
ment was only deferred, however, for Aunt Janei | : 
bethought herself of the bag that hung by her side. 
and drawing thence a tube with bone, ear, ami ©) 6 «it 
mouth pieces fitted thereto, she said to my mother, | » 
* Please, use my tube, and I shall hear you;” an 
uncoiled it as she spoke. 

“Take that end to your mistress,” said my father 
to James; but never did tyro taking electric wire ix 
hand look more uncomfortable than did James a» 
he handled the unknown instrument. He seeme: ty th 
to expect a shock as he half-dropped : vs 
mother’s plate, weg 1 

“Gently!” said Aunt Janet, whe had the othe: .. ' 
end in her ear, and James started worse than eve: 
No help for it; Nettie must laugh; but with grea 
skill she succeeded in producing a violent fit « 
coughing that made the tears run down her cheek» 

My father explained the cause of my uncle : ah 
marriage to us in the evening, after our guests ha: | wy) 
retired. 

“She was Samuel Marten’s only child,” he bega: sea " 

“His partner’s?” said my mother. ‘ 

“Yes. When he told’ me that much, I saw day © BT ids 
light at once. Old Marten died in India over a yew: oo 
ago, and she came home.” . uw 

“That makes her so brown,” said Nettie, « i NE ali i 
thought she had an Indian sort of look.” “sie at 

“Her fortune, of course, is very large; and n. oe 
knowing into what bands she might fall, he thoug).: . 
it would be well to marry her; and she, as a wom: ‘ ' 
of sense, saw the wisdom of the step. Jacob h 
acted a very sensible part; so now all that remain: " - 
is for us to be civil to her; she deserves it.” ’ ms 

“ Did he say anything about her deafness, ‘ 

“No, child. Why should he?” — 

“Did you?” 

“Nonsense! What does it signify? He'll on. 
lead the quieter life for it. A wife's tongue—No» 
Mary,” said he, looking at my mother—« now, Ma: 
you know what I mean,” 

“Iwas not saying anything, dear,” said m 
mother; she led my father in a chain of silk, th 
was as strong as iron. What a wonder it is th:: 
women should ever be ignorant as to where lies t? 
secret of their strength. How few men can resist t! 
might of gentleness! My mother’s gentle craft v 
partly natural, partly won loyally from the Hi 
Book that teaches so fully of the “ soft answer ” th: 
is stronger than triple shield against the thrust . 
wrath. 

After a day or two, Aunt Janet took up the ha V 
of coming to the morning-room directly after bres yes 
fast, and spending the whole forenoon there. At tir 

we were rather a silent party after she appear: 

No matter how deaf your companion is, it is genera! 

| some time before you can cast off the mistaken {:/. 

that half of what you say is heard; and Annt Ja: 

had such a sharp sort of look about her—unlike ‘ 

patient, waiting look that deaf people usually ; 

quire—that we were absurdly silent in her prese: 

for a while. 

Nettie broke the ice first, and made some rema: 

as to Aunt Janet’s personal appearance; but wi: 

I started, and looked af the poor lady's face, it » 

evident that all sounds fell idly alike on those d 

() ears of hers. 

“Do you know I !ike her,” said Nettie, abrup 

one morning, when my mother was urging us to 

more attentive. “Of course, she’s the greatest 
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tie, naughty Nettie, set to work on the braiding of a 
most striking waistcoat for Uncle Jacob himself. 
In vain we pleaded that he could never be induced to 
commit himself to the wearing of so very ornamental 
an article. 
“He shall wear it,” she said; ‘ he ought to be gay 
on hiswedding-day. This will smarten him up from 
a dingy old moth to a butterfly, He wont know 
himself.” 
My father saw her at her work, and asked who it 
was for? 
“Uncle Jacob,” said Nettie, boldly; and when 
my father looked amazed, she fairly laughed in his 
face. ‘“ He will look very nice in it.” My father 
was not equal to the occasion, and turned away. 
As to commanding or exhorting Nettie, when she 
was minded to go her own way, he would just as soon 
have thought of using his loaded stick to flip a but- 
terfly off one of his roses. Nettie knew this, and 
when we threatened her, she would laugh, and say: 
‘No, he wont! He wont say a word; he’ll lift his 
eyebrows at me—so—and that’s all.”” 
What my father’s present to Uncle Jacob was, we 
never knew, as he has been grimly silent on the sub- 
ject from that day to this. 
The wedding-day passed, and the fortnight’s 
honeymoon passed, and the bride and groom were 
to be with us next day—roads permitting. It really 
was pleasant, their coming so soon, for our curiosity 
had been raised to the highest pitch, and had as yet 
had nothing to allay it—not a single particular as to 
the young lady’s age, looks, manners, accomplish- 
ments, nay, not even her name. My mother had 
thought to write to Uncle Jacob, asking a few ques- 
tions as to these matters, ‘‘ to show just a little kind- 
ly interest,”’ she said, but had not done it, my father 
having looked things unutterable at the bare idea. 
My mother, in her motherly heart, began to pity 
the bride, as the hour came for the carriage to be 
heard crunching the frost up the drive. 
‘«She is sure to be nervous, poor thing. Mind you 
meet her kindly, girls. It is not her fault about the 
fortune, poor thing; I dare say she knows nothing 
about it.” 
In one of my mother’s pauses came the sound of 
wheels, and we went in a body to the hall, all of us 
except my father, who kept out of the way, wishing 
to meet the happy pair privately. Nearer and near- 
er came the carriage-wheels, and we opened the hall- 
door, and stood just inside in the biting cold air, as 
the green carriage, bay horses, and yellow postboy 
came to the steps. She was tall—the bride—inches 
taller than Uncle Jacob, tall and slight, and dressed 
in dark rich colors, but with so thick a veil down that 
we could not even make a guess at her face, not even 
when she kissed us, for she only raised the corner, 
and let it down again. She was timid, no doubt, as 
my mother had sald. 
“ Come in, dear aunt, by the fire.” 
“You must both be half-frozen.” 
“You are an hour later than we hoped you would 
be.” 
“Dear Uncle Jacob, let Tom take your coat.” 
Civil things we said of that sort, and finally mar- 
shalled our dear relatives to the fireside in the morn- 
ing-room. 
“Stir the fire well in Mrs. Jacob’s bedroom before 
she goes up stairs,” said my mother to the maid as 
she left the room, “and take up the spiced negus 
when I ring. It is a great preservative from cold, 
negus as we make it,” said my mother, turning to 
our aunt in an explanatory manner. 
“Thank you,” said the veiled lady. Uncle Jacob 
in the meantime had taken the poker in hand, and 
was “mending the fire,” as he called it, to such pur- 
pose that his yellow-brown face became suffused 
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“ Yes,” he said, replying to my mother; “it was ” 
(poke), “it was cold” (poke). “ The roads were” 
(scrape of the lower bar) “like glass” (crash of the 
upper crust), ‘and we crept along slowly.” 
«Will she never lift her veil?” pondered I, and 
caught myself wandering off into musings about the 
mythical “ Pig-faced Lady,” and rich veil, never 
drawn aside for human eyes to gaze behind. What 
if my uncle had been tempted by visions of enormous 
wealth to marry—a what? Before I had decided as 
to the sort of ugliness, my aunt raised her veil, and 
I came back to everyday life. 

She raised her veil, and we all looked at her. 
Nettie made some excuse, and fled from the room, 
put I could hear her laughter at the end of the hall, 

I think even my mother was startled by the swarthy, 
gaunt face revealed. It wasa Scotch face evidently, 
for the salient points of Scotch physiognomy were 
almost caricatured, they were so strongly pronounced. 
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“ Out?” my mother asked. 
“Yes, loud;’’ and again the quiver. 
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voice; but Aunt Janet was evidently dubious of her 
meaning till my mother had taken possession of that 
article. 

“Uncle,” said Tom, “I'll show you your dressing- 
room.” 

« What on earth can he have done it for?” whis- 
pered Tom, as he passed me. 

Jane andI were left together, and Nettie came 
back when she heard them pass up stairs. 

“O Nettie, why did you laugh in the hall?” I 
asked. 

“She wouldn’t hear it,” said Nettie; “and you 
know Uncle Jacob’s always a little deaf.” 

“You will be getting us into a scrape, indeed, if 
you don’t take care.” 

“NotI. O what a bride!” 

* She is an odd-looking creature,” said Jane. 

“ Fifty at least.” 

“We shall be as hoarse as rooks with shouting to 
her, if they stay for a week,” said Jane. 

“What a sight the courtship must have been! 
Poor Uncle Jacob must have made love under 
difficulties indeed ; the whole neighborhood must have 
been as wise as himself. How ever could he have 
managed it!” And Nettie burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter, in which we both joined. In the 
height of our merriment, Aunt Janet entered the 
room. It was well she was deaf, or she might have 
heard what would have vexed her. 

James and the parlor-maid waited on us at dinner 
in a state of much amazement. Their eyes seemed 
to be fascinated to her, however much they might 
try to look the other way. James was quite ner- 
vous, too, poor man, and absolutely jumped every 
now and then when my father roared out a piece of 
politeness to the lady by his side; but he did his 
best. He did not attempt to shout to her, for he was 
80 proper-minded a footman that he would have died 
rather than lift his voice and bellow in the unseemly 
manner required; so he employed dumb-show—lift- 
ing up her wine-glass to her notice first,and then hold- 
ing sherry and Sauterne before her in a beseeching 
manner, that she might elect between them. Nettie 
watched him gravely, but unluckily her eye caught 
mine, and a spasm of silent laughter passed over her 
face. She did not laugh, however, and her potato 
did not choke her, so all weut well. The evil mo- 
ment was only deferred, however, for Aunt Janet 
bethought herself of the bag that hung by her side, 
and drawing thence a tube with bone, ear, and 
mouth pieces fitted thereto, she said to my mother, 
“Please, use my tube, and I shall hear you;” and 
uncoiled it as she spoke. 

“Take that end to your mistress,” said my father 
to James; but never did tyro taking electric wire in 
hand look more uncomfortable than did James as 
he handled the unknown instrument. He seemed 
to expect a shock as he half-dropped it by my 
mother’s plate. 

“Gently!” said Aunt Janet, whe had the other 
end in her ear, and James started worse than ever. 
No help for it; Nettie must laugh; but with great 
skill she succeeded in producing a violent fit of 
coughing that made the tears run down her cheeks. 

My father explained the cause of my uncle’s 
marriage to us in the evening, after our guests had 
retired. 

“She was Samuel Marten’s only child,” he began. 

“His partner’s?” said my mother. 

“Yes. When he told me that much, I saw day- 
light at once. Old Marten died in India over a year 
ago, and she came home.” 

“That makes her so brown,” said Nettie. 
thought she had an Indian sort of look.” 

“Her fortune, of course, is very large; and not 
knowing into what hands she might fall, he thought 
it would be well to marry her; and she, as a woman 
of sense, saw the wisdom of the step. Jacob has 
acted a very sensible part; so now all that remains 
is for us to be civil to ber; she deserves it.” 

“Did he say anything about her deafness, papa?” 


“TJ 


“No, child. Why should he?” 
“Did you?” 
“Nonsense! What does it signify? He’ll only 


lead the quieter life for it. A wife’s tongue—Now, 
Mary,” said he, looking at my mother—“ now, Mary, 
you know what I mean.” 

“Twas not saying anything, dear,” said my 
mother; she led my father in a chain of silk, that 
was as strong as iron. What a wonder it is that 
women should ever be ignorant as to where lies the 
secret of their strength. How few men can resist the 
might of gentleness! My mother’s gentle craft was 
partly natural, partly won loyally from the Holy 
Book that teaches so fully of the “‘ soft answer ” that 
is stronger than triple shield against the thrust of 
wrath. 

After a day or two, Aunt Janet took up the habit 
of coming to the morning-room directly after break- 
fast, and spending the whole forenoon there. At tirst, 
we were rather a silent party after she appeared. 
No matter how deaf your companion is, it is generally 
some time before you can cast off the mistaken idea 
that half of what you say is heard; and Aunt Janet 
had such asharp sort of look about her—unlike the 
patient, waiting look that deaf people usually ac- 
quire—that we were absurdly silent in her presence 
for a while. 

Nettie broke the ice first, and made some remarks 
as to Aunt Janet’s personal appearance; but when 
I started, and looked af the poor lady’s face, it was 
evident that all sounds fell idly alike on those dead 
ears of hers. 

“Do you know I like her,” said Nettie, abruptly 
one morning, when my mother was urging us to be 
more attentive. ‘Of course, she’s the greatest old 





fright that ever was seen; but she is kindly and 
good-hearted, I am sure.”’ 

My mother looked pained. “ Nettie, don’t speak 
of your aunt so. Never mind her looks; she cannot 
help them.” 

“T suppose she cannot, mama, and yet a sort of 
instinct makes me blame people for being ugly.” 

“Ttisn’t her face I mind,’’ said Jane, who had 
taken a strong dislike to our aunt; “ but her voice 
is dreadful. Her voice is like the tearing of calico, 
and sets my very teeth on edge.” Our aunt was 
sitting knitting quietly by the fire all this time. 

“She cannot help her voice,” said my mother; 
“you should try and look at people’s pleasant side, 
Jane.” 

“T don’t think she has a pleasant side.” 

My mother made no answer, but turned and 
shouted a little of the morning news from the paper, 
to amuse our aunt. Presently Tom entered. 

“Nettie, look here; there is a great hole in my 
pocket. Will you sew it up for me?” 

“Yes; only come closer. Now, stand still—do 
stand still, Tom, dear—I am pricking my finger.” 

“ How long is she going to stay?” asked Tom. 

“As long as she pleases,” my mother replied. 

“ How on earth do you manage to amuse sucha 
living statue? I would not be one of you girls shut 
up ina room with her morning after morning, for 
something. She would mesmerize me.” 

** You pain me, Tom, when you speak so. There 
is nothing attractive about your aunt; but I am sure 
she is a very worthy person, and deserving of your 
respect,” said my mother. 

“ What! for hooking the old gentleman?” 

“Tom,” said Nettie, “do you think thatis Aunt 
Janet’s hair, or a wig?” (in a confidential tone.) 

“A wig, to be sure,” said Tom, determinedly. 

“Tcannot bear it, Tom,” said my mother; “ you 
must really go out of the room. Come, Nettie, and 
show your aunt some of your water-colors. I dare- 
say she likes looking at drawings.” 

“ She looks like a judge,” said sarcastic Jane. 

Nettie went tothe piano after a while, and sang a 
ballad or two of Balfe’s and Lindley’s, sliding out of 
them into some Scotch airs, which she sang uncom- 
monly well. I was watching Aunt Janet’s uninter- 
ested face as Nettie sang, and thinking, with some 
pity, how greata privation hers was, when Nettie 
struck the first bar of Ye Banks and Braes, and a 
change swept across the immobile face for an instant, 
as if she heard—at least, I] mean that for a second I 
fancied so, for as I looked, the face was dull-deaf as 
ever. 

* Poor thing!” said my mother, ‘‘how I wish she 


could hear those sweet Scotch airs!” 


“ ] should not thinkit would made much differ- 
ence to her,” said Jane. “I don’t suppose she is 
inclined to be romantic.” 

Two or three days afterwards, my father came into 
the morning-room just before lunch, and seeing 
Aunt Janet, was about to withdraw. ‘I wanted to 
tell you—” he said to my mother. 

“Tell me what, dear?” 

‘ Nothing—but that Jacob told me they are going 
on Thursday. He_is getting fidgety at being away 
from the office so long.” 

Janet spoke about going to me this morning.” 

“ Well, I hope you have kept her amused. She 
must be conciliated at any cost. We must have 
them again soon, though I hate the sight of her. I 
really cannot enjoy my dinner in the least, shouting 
out as I must between every mouthful. But it can- 
not be helped.” 

“T like her,” said my mother; ‘she is quiet and 
sensible,” as my father moved back out of the door- 
way. 

Thursday morning came, and our guests were to 
leave us. Uncle Jacob was particularly kind in his 
manner to us all, telling Nettie and me that we must 
come and pay our aunt a visit in town after they 
moved into their new house in Hyde Park Gardens. 

“ You shall see all that is to be seen, as your aunt 
means to keep a carriage,” he said, kindly, and we 
thanked him as in duty bound; but I don’t think we 
either of us felt inclined to venture on our new aunt’s 
hospitality. 

We all went up stairs with Aunt Janet, to help 
her dress herself in. her wraps and furs. When she 
was dressed, she sent the maid out of the room, 
observing to my mother as she did so, that she never 
gave visitor's money to servants. 

** Nor to anybody she can help,’’ said Jane. 

“There you mistake me,” said her aunt, turning 
round sharply on the unlucky Jane in an instant. 
“T act from principle in not giving to servants, not 
from greed.” 

‘‘ How ever did she hear me?” gasped Jane, in a 
lower tone to me. 

“As I hear other people,” said my aunt, quietly. 
‘* Good-by, dear Mary,” (and she turned to kiss my 
mother.) ‘You have been very kind to me. 1 never 
expected you to think me a beauty, you know; you 
gave me credit for being ‘kind-hearted and sensi- 
ble,’—I think that was it—and that is all. I want 
from you. Believe me, I think all the better of you 
for having lived with you fur three weeks in the 
palace of Truth.” 

“Why, Janet! then you are not deaf after all?” 

But what she answered, or what my mother said 
after that, I don’t know, for we beat a hasty retreat 
from the room. Wecould not even bring ourselves 
to go down and say good-by, when we heard my 
father and Tom shouting last words at the carriage- 
door. I do not think we broke silence for some min- 
utes, till Nettie said: 


“For what?” asked Tom, suddenly appearing ; and 
then we told him all. 

“You don’t mean it!” And then he gave vent to 
his feelings in the longest of whistles. 

What my father said on the subject, we never 
knew, nor, indeed guessed, for his face was a sealed 
book, when he so pleased it, but no doubt his heart 
condemned him sufficiently. 

“Tt was the meanest trick!” said Jane. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible to defend ourselves against such low cunning.” 

“No, my dear, you might easily have been safe. 
I don’t think it was quite fair of your aunt, though, 
and I shall write and tell her so.” 

A few days brought Aunt Janet’s letter. “You 
must forgive me, Mary,” she said. “I allow I was 
wrong—very wrong, if you will; but when you un- 
derstand all, you will allow that my temptation was 
strong to see you all as you are. Some day I will tell 
you the story of my father’s second wife, who hap- 
pily died before him, and you will see that my dread 
of designing people is a natural one, after what I 
have suffered. Come up to town and see me, Mary, 
and let us talk it all over till you forgive me.” 

“You have saved us, mother, I do believe,” said 
Tom. ‘She likes you well enough to smile on us all 
for your sake.” 

A letter came from Uncle Jacob next. 

“ Bring the girls with you when you come, Mary,” 
he said. ‘‘ Don’t let them be vexed with their aunt 
for her whimsies—she has taken a fancy to your 
Nettie.” 

“ Nettie’s naughtiness serves her as well as most 
people’s goodness,” said Tom. ‘Mother, look at 
your letter again, and see if there isn’t an invitation 
for me?” 
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(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
GENERAL JAMES M. VARNUM, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in Dracut, Massachusetts, in 1749. Two brothers of 
the name of Varnum emigrated from Wales to New 
England, and settled at Boston about 1660; from 
thence they removed to Ipswich, where one died 
without issue. Samuel, the survivor, purchased a 
large tract of land of the Indians in the town of 
Dracut, county of Middlesex, Mass., and settled on it 
in 1664. He had five sons, John, Thomas and Joseph 
—two others were killed by the Indians. Joseph was 
colonel of the militia, and was wounded in the Indian 
war of 1676. He erected a garrison house, which was 
standing in 1842, in a good state of preservation. Jo- 
seph Varnum left two sons, Joseph and Samuel; the 
last named had four sons, Samuel, James Mitchell, 
Joseph Bradley and Daniel. 

James M., the subject of this sketch, was born, as 
above stated, in 1749. He graduated at Rhode Island 
College (now Brown University), in 1769, at the age 
of twenty, and afterwards studied law in Providence 
with Oliver Arnold. In 1771, he was admitted to the 
bar, and settled at East Greenwich. His talents 
acquired for him an extensive practice, and placed 
him in the front rank of the profession. 

Mr. Varnum hada great fondness for a military 
life, and in 1774, he was appointed commander of the 
Kentish Guards, a company which, from their ac- 
quirements in military tactics, became the school of 
many distinguished officers of the Revolutionary war. 
He had taken a prominent part in the controversy, 
in favor of the independence of the colonies, and 
when the news of the battle of Lexington reached 
East Greenwich, he mustered his company, and 
marched to Providence, on their way to the scene of 
action. 

Shortly after the General Assembly resolved to 
raise three regiments of infantry and a company of 
artillery. Nathaniel Greene, then a member of the 
House of Representatives, was appointed brigadier 
general, and Varnum colonel of one of the regiments. 
The time for which these troops were called out ex- 
pired on the 3ist of December, 1775. In 1776, the 
State raised two regiments; the command of the first 
was given to Colonel Varnum, and the second to 
Colonel Daniel Hitchcock. 

The officers of these regiments were soon after 
commissioned by the Continental Congress, and were 
placed under the command of General Washington, 
as a part of the continental army. Colonel Varnum’s 
regiment composed a part of the brigade of General 
John Nixon, which was soon after ordered to join 
General Washington at New York, where they ar- 
rived shortly after the evacuation of the city on the 
15th of September. General Nixon having been 
sent to Massachusetts, to urge upon the legislature 
the importance of raising new recruits for the army, 
to take the piace of those whose term of service 
would expire on the 3lst of December, Colonel Var- 
num succeeded to the command of the brigade. 

On the 21st of February, 1777, Colonel Varnum was 
promoted by Congress to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. The appointment was announced to him by 
General Washington by letter, under date of the 3d 
of March, 1777, which contains ample evidence that 
his military bearing had met the full approbation of 
the commander-in-chief. The General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, at their March session, 1777, entered 
the following testimonial of approbation for the valu- 
able services of General Varnum while in command 
of the provincial troops: 

“ Whereas, The appointment and commission of 
Brigadier General James M. Varnum, in the service 





“ We have done it now! How she must hate us!” 


of this State, has been suspended by his being ap- 















































pointed by the honorable Continental Congress to 
the same rank in thecontinental army, this Assembly 
do therefore, in grateful remembrance of his services, 
vote and resolve, that he is dismissed from his said 
appointment, and that he be paid to the time his pay 
commenced in the continental service.” 

General Varnum commanded all that body of troops 
on the Jersey side of the Delaware River when the 
British and Hessians took possession of Philadelpbia. 
General Washington’s purpose was to prevent the 
passage of the British vessels up the river, and for 
this object a strong fort was erected on Red Bank, 
and a body of troops of the Maryland line stationed at 
Fort Mifflin. General Varnum’s command extended 
to the whole line of the coast of New Jersey. In Oc- 
tober, 1777, the enemy made a determined attack; 
but the battery and fort were so valiantly defended, 
that the invaders were defi , and pelled to 
withdraw and temporarily abandon the enterprise. 

The gallant defence of Fort Mifflin, and the defeat 
of the Hessian troops at Fort Mercer, on Red Bank, 
drew from Congress, then sitting at Yorktown, a 
resolution of thanks, and a vote of swords to Colonels 
Greene, Smith and Hazlewood, for their intrepid de- 
fence of these two forts. In November, the British 
renewed their attacks; they brought up the Somer- 
set, a vessel of sixty-four guns, and a number of 
floating batteries, to break up the obstructions which 
extended across the river. After a gallant defence of 
Fort Mifflin for four days, and after the breastworks 
were beaten down, and no cover left for the men, 
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General Varnum ordered Major Simon Thayer, who 
was in command, to abandon it. 

In August, 1778, General Varnum served under 
Major General John Sullivan, in Rhode Island, who 
had laid siege to Newport, then in the hands of the 
British; but not receiving the expected assistance of 
the French fleet under D’Estaing, he was obliged to 
raise the siege. * 

On the 5th of March, 1779, General Varnum resign- 
ed his commission in the army, there being at that 
time more general officers in the service than were 
needful, in proportion to the men. The legislature 
of Rhode Island elected him major general of the 
militia of the State, in May, 1779, to which office he 
was unanimously re-elected during his life. In 1780, 
he was elected a delegate to Vongress. After the 
war, General Varnum re-commenced the practice of 
the law at East Greenwich with increased reputa- 
tion, and was engaged in most of the important 
causes in the State. . In 1786, he was again elected a 
delegate to the old Congress, of which he was an 
efficient member. In October, 1787, he was appointed 
a judge of the Northwest Territory; he left his home 
in the spring of 1788, and arrived at Marietta, Ohio, 
in June. General Varnum was invited to deliver an 
oration on the succeeding Fourth of July before the 
citizens and. officers of Fort Harmer, at Marietta, 
which was given with his usual eloquence. His 
health was feeble upon his first arrival in the terri- 
tory, and after an illness of several months, he died 
on the 10th of January, 1789, at the age of forty years. 

The career of General Varnum was active, but 
brief. He graduated at twenty, was admitted to the 
bar at twenty-two, entered the army at twenty- 
seven, resigned his commission and was elected a 
member of Congress at thirty-one, returned to the 
practice of the law at thirty-three, re-elected to Con- 
gress at thirty-seven, emigrated to the West, to enter 
upon the duties of a judge, at thirty-nine, and died 
at the early age of forty. 





A PECULIAR FUNERAL. 

When Francis Tyssen, Esq., lord of Hackney manor, 
departed this life in 1717, his brother and executor 
was not ashamed to spend a couple of thousand 
pounds in carrying him to the family-vault. For 
two days the body lay in state in Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
The coffin was placed under an alcove adorned with 
feathers and trophies; the hall itself, and the adja- 
cent apartments, were hung with black from ceiling . 
to floor, and decorated with about three thousand 
escutcheons, the whole being lighted with wax-can- 
dies. The minister of Hackney parish and twenty 
other clergymen attended in full mourning; and the 
whole of the company drawn together in honor of 
the deal wore rings bearing death’s-heads set in crys- 
tal. The lying in state ovep, the funeral cavalcade 
started at ten v’clock on a November night. The 
procession was headed by sixty tenants of the estate 
on horseback, all arrayed in long mourning-cloaks. 
Then came four of the king’s trumpeters, attended 
by men carrying branch-lights, and followed by others 
bearing trophies of honor. A led-horse covered with 
velvet trappings, and attended by six pages, paced 
slowly in front of the hearse, which was one mass of 
escutcheon, streamers and feathers. Next came 
an empty stage-coach, followed by one-and-thirty 
mourning-coaches, each drawn by six horses. The 
streets through which the procession passed were 80 
crowde? with spectators, that it was one o’clock be- 
fore Hackney Church was reached. Arrived at the 
end of their journey, the horsemen drew up in line 
on each side the road, and as each carriage set down 
its freight of mourners, the trumpeters announced 
the event with asolemn blast. The space from the 
churcliyard gate to the church doors was railed in 
and hung with black, and the ground over which 
the corpse had to be carried covered with cloth of 
the same hue. The interior of the church was hung 
with black cloth, relieved by buckram escutcheons, 
and the pulpit and desk were decked in similar style, 
The burial-service read, the body of the deceased lord 
was laid within the communion-rails, and the funeral 





trophies fastened to the wall against the grave. 
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The farming implements of the Scotch are vastly 

superior both in quality and efficiency to those of the 

English. In proof of this it is only necessary to com- 
pare the Kentish and Aberdeen plough. 

The Scotch are fond of whiskey, but the rural classes 
are in this country more removed from temptation, 
and are steadier, than in England. As a general 
rule the Scotch farm hand never sees whiskey more 
than once a year, when he goes up to the feeing mar- 
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ducements to marriage, and consequently the morals 
of the class will not bear too close an inspection. The 
law, however, requires that such offspring shall be 
supported by the parents, and this does away, to a 


‘| great extent with pauperism in the land. 


On the whole, we think the agricultural classes of 
Scotland superior to those of England. We see more 
in them to remind us of the farmers of onr own land. 
They have the same leading qualities, and compare 
very favorably with the inhabitants of this singular- 
ly blessed country. 

English bluster, however, has for so long deceived 
and cheated the world into believing in its superority 
to anything else under the skies, that Scotland has 
been regarded almost altogether as a benighted and 
almost degraded country. Those who care to make 
investigation, will find that we have drawn this pic- 
ture from nature. 


DAMASCUS. 

The most delightful city of the East is Damascus, 
both to the native and the stranger. Seen from afar, 
or from the hills which overhang the lovely valley in 
which it is enclosed, it seems to be entirely enshroud- 
ed in the most luxuriant and beautiful foliage, which 
affords a picturesque contrast to its tall, sharp, white 








SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. 

In travelling through England and Scotland, noth- 
ing strikes the close observer more forcibly than the 
radical difference between the people of the two 
countries, and the decided inferiority, in some things, 
of the English to their neighbors. In nothing is 
this difference shown more strikingly than in the 
agricultural classes. It has long been the custom 
of the English to indulge in a jealous sneer at the 
thrift and steady-going application of the Scotch, 
but, we take it, they might learn a useful lesson from 
these good people. 

Take for instance the English farmer who works a 
hundred or so acres. You will find him, in a major- 
ity of instances, a rough, uncouth body in hobnails 
and a smock frock. He will smoke his pipe and 
drink his beer at the ale-shop, and tell you he “ aint 
no scollard,” and is only desirous of having “ more 
pigs and fewer parsons.” He takes his meals in the 
kitchen with his laborers, and brings up his sons to 
be carters or ploughmen, or, at the highest, veteri- 
nary surgeons, and his daughters to go out to service. 
His home has but little to make it attractive, and his 
life is little better than that of a mere animal. 

The Scotch farmer is a different being. Renting 
such a farm, he is in most instances a gentleman, 
and if he has not been to college, he has at least a 
good common school education. His house, though 
it may be small, and covered with a thatched roof, 
can boast elegancies as well as comforts. He has his 
silver spoons, and his toddy ladles, and can well af- 
ford to entertain his aristocratic landlord, should he 
happen to pay him a visit. His sons are at college, 
receiving all the benefits of a good education, and his 
daughters are at boarding school. His wife has all 
the graces of the parlor as well as the accomplish- 
ments of the kitchen, and the domestic life of the 
family is marked by the refinement and charms of 
polite society. 

The farm servants live with the master, and, in- 
stead of spending their evenings in dissipation or 
folly as the English of the same grade do, devote 
their leisure hours to more profitable pleasures. Af- 
ter a hearty supper of greens, or mashed turnips, or 
potatoes, oat cakes and milk, the servants gather 
around a blazing peat fire in the kitchen. The wo- 
men ply the spinning wheel, and the foreman of the 
place reads aloud the county newspaper. A strang- 
er would be surprised to see how well posted these 
humble people are in the affairs of the world. They 
know all that is going on in parliament; in the gen- 
eral assemblies of the two kirks; and know the lead- 
ing public men of the world as well as many profes- 
sional politicians do. They are great sticklers for 
religious tenets, and you may hear many a hot de- 
bate among them upon questions of this kind, and 
frequently it is astonishing to find how ably and 
skillfully the question is handled. Among the farm 
laborers you may tind some who are well acquainted 
with Liebig, and can discourse learnedly upon his 
theories, not unfrequently bringing up arguments 
that would have staggered even the great chemist 
himself. There is a well authenticated incident of a 
common gardener who carried about with him a mi- 
croscope, and was an excellent practical botanist. 
The Scotch are very fond of reading, and Scott’s nov- 
els and Burns’s poems are to be found even in the 
humblest houses in the land. We once heard of a 
ploughman who had a library by his bed in the loft 
over the stable, and among his books were an abridg- 
ment of Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
and an expensive edition of Goldsmith’s Earth and 
Animated Nature. 


ket at the nearest town. Then, however, he makes 
@ regular spree of it. The people set their faces 
against liquor shops, and great efforts are now being 
made to do away with the feeing markets also. 

As the farm laborers live with the master, instead 
of having homes of their own, there are but few in- 





i and towers. For many miles the city is sur- 
rounded by fertile fields and gardens, which are 
watered by rivulets and streams, giving to the vege- 
tation a charming freshness and sweetness. The city 
is remarkably clean for an oriental town, and though 
its residences are plain and unattractive without, 
they are really magnificent within in many instances. 
It is interesting from its history, having played a 
famous part in the drama of the world’s progress. It 
is one of the oldest cities of the world, having been 
founded before the days of Abraham, conquered by 
David King of Israel, and having been the seat of a 
mightyempire. Alexander the Great, Pompey, Sala- 
din, Tamerlane, have each, in their turn, lorded it 
over Damascus, and the city is dear to the Christian 
heart as having been the scene of the baptism of St. 
Paul. It is truly the metropolis of Syria, for here 
you may see the people of the Holy Land in all their 
various phases. At night the gardens along the river 
resemble a scene in the famous Arabian Nights. 
Thousands of tiny lanterns light them, the air is soft 
and balmy, illuminated caiques dart to and fro along 
the water, and music and song and laughter rise from 
all parts of the scene. Truly it is a charmed place. 


A GREAT MAN. 

The largest man on record was Miles Darden, a 
native.of North Carolina, who was born in that State 
in 1798, and who died in Tennessee in 1857. He was 
seven feet and six inches high, and in 1845 weighed 
eight hundred and seventy-one pounds. At his death 
he weighed a little over one thousand pounds. In 
1839 his coat was buttoned around three men, each of 
them weighing over two hundred pounds, who walked 
togetherin it across the square at Lexington. In 
1850 it required thirteen and a half yards of cloth, 
one yard wide, to make him a coat. Until 1853 he 
was active and lively, and able to labor; but from 
that time was compelled to stay at home, or be hauled 
about ina two horse wagon. His coffin was eight 
feet long, thirty-five inches deep, thirty-two inches 
across the breast, eighteen across the head, and four- 
teen across the feet. It required twenty-four yards 
of black velvet to cover the sides and lid of the coffin. 
Miles Darden was twice married, and his children are 
very large, though it is probable that none of them 
will ever reach half the weight of their father. 


NAMES. 

There is a great deal in a name, if Shakspeare had 
but known it. Many names which are now meaning- 
less had a significance in the old days of merry Eng- 
land. Thus, Todd means a fox, Brock a badger, Tal- 
bot a mastiff, Culver a pigeon, Bisset a wild pigeon, 
Henshaw a young heron, Coke a cook, and Fisk in 
the Anglo Saxon for fish. In ourown country many 
names are formed trom corruptions of foreign words. 
For example, Bunker is derived from Bon Cceur, 
Bumpus from Bon Repos, Bellows from Belle Eau, 
and Cisco from Francisco. 











PARIS Gosstp.—The arrival in Paris of the mag- 
nificent jewels belonging to the Empress Charlotte, 
under pretence of alteration and repairs, has given 
rise to all sorts of comments. People say that a cer- 
tain great financial firm has been induced to lend a 
considerable sum upon the imperial coronet, which 
was composed of the whole of the wedding diamonds 
of the Princess Louise, and which was all the dower 
King Leopold ever got with his wife, a daughter of 
King Louis Philippe. 





RESOLVING GIRLS.—At a meeting of young girls 
at Seneca, N. Y., recently, it was ‘“‘ Resolved, that if 
we, the young ladies of Seneca Falls, don’t get mar- 
ried during the year to come, somebody will be to 
blame.” 





A SENSIBLE MAN.—A young lady said to her beau, 
as she held a pot of hot water in her hand, “ promise 
to marry me or I'll scald you.” ‘‘ Throw the water,” 
he replied, ‘ I had rather be scalded once than every 
day of my life.” 





A SUCCESSFUL HORSE.—Count Lagrange’s Gladia- 
teur has won stakes amounting to $30,500 on the 
continent alone, and double that sum in England. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“COUNTESS CLARICE,” by M. T. Caldor. 

“ ADVENTURE IN THE EAst,” by Geo. H. Coomer. 

“THE Lost LOCKET,” a story for our Young 
Folks, by Barbara Broome. 

“CAPTAIN SOUTHLY’S WOOING,” by Frederick 
Howe Marion. 

“THE Worst Boy IN THE City,” by James 
Dabney. 

“St. MAuR: or, The Ghost of Hendee Hall,” by 
Etta W. Pierce. 

LOCKED IN,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“Youne Fouxks’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“ UNDER HER WINDOW,” by James Dabney. 

‘““MALVERN LAKE,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“How WE LOST AND WON BATTERY G,” by the 
Sergeant. 





dew Publications. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston, "Mass. An illustrated wr 
azine, devoted to literature, amusement, and all 
that is good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, 
or $1.50 per year. 


The publishers of this popular and cheap magazine, 
which is sent to all parts of the country, and is wel- 
comed in thousands of households, still stand by the 
pledge to make the Monthly second to none published 
in thecountry. The February number is now issued, 
and here is its great and refreshing table of contents: 
“A Glance through a Microscope” (eight illustra- 
tions); “‘ Volcanoes;” ‘In the Snow;” ‘ The Loffo- 
den Isles, Norway ;” ‘“‘ Washington parting with his 
Mother;” ‘“ Dr. Livingston, the African Traveller ;” 
“Bridge of St. Maurice, in the Valois, Switzerland ;” 
“Adam Poe’s Adventure with Big Foot ;” “‘ Dreams ;” 
“Love and Swamp Apples;” ‘‘ Dying Alone;” “A 
Woman’s Love;” “Gently bear thy Burden ;” “ Afoul 
of an Iceberg;” ‘‘ Marian Dusk; ‘‘ Treasure Trove ;” 
“Thoughts of God ;” “ The Husking Frolic ;” ‘‘Almost 
Married ;” ‘‘Grandmother’s Cot;” ‘In the wrong 
Car;” “Granny Parker’s Posies;” ‘‘The Maniac 
Lover ;” ‘‘ The Haunted Castle;” ‘‘My Apprentice ;” 
“Clara Lisle;” ‘“ Editor’s Table;” ‘The Fiorist;” 
“The Housewife ;” ‘‘ Curious Matters;” “‘ Facts and 
Fancies;” ‘Winter Scenes” (Humorous I!lustra- 
tions); ‘‘ Faces seen in our Courts ” (Humorous Illus- 
trations). 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty cents a year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s MoNnTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. Now is the time for clubs. 
FIGHTING JOE: OR, THE FORTUNES OF A STAFF 

OrFIcER. A Story of the Great Rebellion. 326 pp. 


Published by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington st., 
Boston. 


This is a sequel to ‘‘The Young Lieutenant,” and 
is, we believe, the latest of Mr. Adams’s works. The 
hero is a young staff officer, who passes through a 
number of wonderful adventures, and the reader is 
introduced to some of the most interesting events of 
the late war. Those who have read ‘“‘The Young 
Lieutenant,” should not fail to procure the sequel. 
For sale by the publishers. 

Dr. MARIGOLD’S PRESCRIPTIONS. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 47 pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 
“Better late than never,” isan old saying. This 

charming story, fresh from the pen of the great mas- 

ter, will be read with delight by all who can read at 
all. Although intended for Christmas, it suits all 
seasons alike. The Messrs. Harpers are placing the 
public under great obligations to them for their en- 
ergy in furnishing such intellectual treats. A book 
is scarcely out of the press in England before they 

issue it here. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 

Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

THE OCEAN SPECTRES: OR, THE BRIDES OF THE 
BAHAMAS. A story of the Wreckers. By Harry 


Hazelton. 100 pp. Published by Billott, Thomes 
& Talbot, 63 Congress st., Boston, M 


The twenty-seventh number of the ‘oo Cent Nov- 
elette series of this firm. A wild, thrilling story of 
life among the wreckers, showing the perils and 
pleasures of such an existence ina glowing style. No 
one should fail to read this book. For sale by the 
publishers, and by all the periodical dealers through- 
out the Union. 

THE RAILROAD EDITION OF THE FLAG OF OUR 


UNION. 64 pp. Published by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


In order to supply the great demand for pleasant 
reading matter among the travelling public, the pro- 
prietors of “The Flag of our Union” have issued a 
monthly part of their paper, bound in a handsome 
cover. The present number contains the powerful 
novelette of ‘‘ The Gambler’s Fate, a Story of Califor- 
nia,” and also more than fifty stories and sketches, 
together with biography, poems, wit and humor, and 
also a carefully prepared masonic department. It is 
just what the traveller needs. The publishers will 
send it, post-paid, to any partof the Union, upon 
receipt of forty cents. For sale also by all the peri- 
odical dealers throughout the Uniun. 


LIFE AT COMPEIGNE. 


At Compeigne the extreme simplicity of the dress 
of the Empress of France was much commented on, 
a dress of cashmere having been the costume in which 
her majesty generally received her guests on the day 
of their arrival, her ladies in waiting being attired 
with equal plainness. The invites did not appear to 
follow this example, a lady having confessed that she 
had spent five hundred pounds in the preparations 
for her weck’s amusement. The late receptions at 
Compeigne are described as truly imperial. Several 
char-e-bancs and four horses, the postilions en tenue 
de campagne, awaited the guests at thestation. Ar- 
rived at the palace they drove round the Cour d’Hon- 
neur, and were received by a host of footmen, by 
whom they were ushered into the magnificent salle 
des gardes, where the cent gardes, in their brilliant 
unifurms of blue, relieved by red, their silver cuiras- 
ses, etc., du duty. Chamberlains were in waiting to 
accompany each guest to his apartments, over the 
door of which his or her name is inscribed, the apart- 
ments for each guest comprising three or four rooms. 
The guest is informed that the dinner hour is seven, 
but requested to arrive at the salon,if possible, by six 
o’clock, in order to be presented to their majesties. 
The bedrooms were furnished with the most exquisite 
chintz, the washing apparatus being in white and 
gold Sevres china, marked by an N, surmounted by 
the imperial crown. The writing-tables were arrang- 
ed with every appliance that can be thought of to 
facilitate cczrospondence. The guest had scarcely 
looked about his new penates when two footmen en- 
tered his apartment and offered him tea, sandwiches, 
liquors, and several kinds of wine. He has but the 
embarrass du choiz. Invigorated by these condi- 
ments, the visitor proceeds to his toilet. 





THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE. 

Every one has heard the expression, ‘‘ He’s on the 
stool of repentance, how,” applied to some penitent 
delinquent. The expression was derived from an old 
Scotch custom. In each kirk there was a black stwol, 
called the Cutty stool, placed in some conspicuous 
part of the building. Offenders against the law of 
chastity were cut off from the benetit of all church 
ordinances, and after being taken to task, privately, 
for his or her offence, were made to do penance by 
sitting on the Cutty stool in the presence of the whole 
congregation, and listen to a lecture from the minis- 
ter on the enormity of the crime. Sometimes the of- 
fender was covered with a white sheet. The custom 
has now fallen into disuse. 





OUR PORTFOLIO. 

Some time since we had prepared for the readers of 
the FLAG a PorRtFOLIO for the purpose of enabling 
them to preserve their papers during the year, or 
until they wish*to have them bound. It has become 
80 very popular, that we desire now to call attention 
to it again. The new year has just begun, and it 
will be well for those who wish to preserve the FLaa, 
to procure a portfolio at once. It is neat and attrac- 
tive in appearance, and wil] hold a year’s papers. It 
holds them so firmly, that they cannot be misplaced 
or disarranged, and preserves them from injury or 
dirt. At the close of the year the subscriber hasa 





neat, handsome vulume as fresh as when the papers 


came from the press; and if he does not desire to have 
@ more substantial binding for his file, he will find 
the Portfolio all that is really necessary. Every one 
who has used it is delighted with it. We can supply 
them at this office for $1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post-paid, for $1.25. Each subscriber would do 
_well to send for the Portfolio at once. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in [oho 2 ye J this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this cc¢n-ry. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peveee during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary gre All be ag a are prepared expressly 
for the FLa are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, aod not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOTS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a weicome visitor 
to the Home Circe, THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-ROOM, 
THE WORKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, 
whom write erclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other ublications can boast of as much excellence in 
that directio 

The reader i is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





most of 


Onccopy one year - os 8 - - - - 94.00 
Two copies oye + « < sete « 16 Ae 
Four * ty se 2 Ro, ot OP, 6g Ce 
Ten “ “ iy - ‘a e . P * a 35.00 


Anda cop; gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
(THe FLAG oF ovR UNION and BALLoU's Monts- 
LY will be sent ane year for $5.00; the FLac and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 
$6.00; the whole VF these publications, including the 
sane Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and Novecerte for 


Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Spasines copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cent 

(er Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, bina + ES & TALBOT, Prarierers, 





63 Congress strect, Boston, Mass. 
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Cwritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY OLD WHITE OAT. 


~—eeer 
BY CLARENCE ¢. BUHLER, 


A wondrous cat was the old white cat 
That I owned in days of yore, 

For he carried a glossier tail behind 
Than I ever saw before. 


Not of plebeian birth was he, 
For an ermine robe he wore; 

And his feet, with velvet sandals shod, 
Like a dancer's touched the floor, 


As the raven on Odin's shoulder perched 
Breathed oracles in his ear, 

When grimalkin sat upon mine, he gave 
Me many an odd idea. 


And he purred applause when I read aloud 
My rhymes, as he gazed down 

Upon me with his very gravest look, 
Like a judge in his ermine gown. 


A human soul from the windows of 
His eyes looked out, and he led 
A sober life, as if on the milk 
Of human kindness fed. 


He seemed my Joys and griefs to share, 
And while he lived I knew 

I had one friend who, when others were 
Most false, would be most.true. 


And I sometimes wish that in heaven I might 
That dear old creature see, 

Whose silver fur was dearer far 
Than Creesus's gold to me. 











POROOR 


No. 8.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OHN CALVERT stayed at Miss 
Lermond'’s birth-night ball. It 
was a night to be remembered in 


before the year’é scarlets had given 
place to sober russet. Such music 
and lights and flowers as there 
were that night! Such boned tur- 


plate and clattering glass, and de- 
Everybody went, of course—that 


enough to receive an invitation; 
the belles, from curiosity, and a 
desire to be seen, the duennas, to 
gossip, the fortune-hunters seeking whom they might 
devour, the gay young officers from the forts down 
the bay, to flirt with the handsome girls, and make 
eyes particularly at Miss Lermond. All unexception- 
able people, of course. 

Marie stood beside Miss Lermond’s chair, putting 
the finishing touches to her toilet. It was a dress o! 
pale, creamy Persian silk, that she had chosen for 
this, her birth-night—a trailing, magnificent dress, 
glistening with falls of point lace that a duchess 
might have envied. Miss Lermond was chary of 
ornaments. There were broad bands of red Indian 
gold on her perfect arms, and broad bands of it em- 
bedded in the folds upon folds of satin-black hair, 
lending a sort of barbaric splendor to her classic 
beauty, but that was all. Strange that Miss Lermond 
never wore the Hendee jewels! 

Marie was searching for her lady’s gloves. The 
chamber had « scent of musk and Asiatic spices. 
Nathalie sat looking into the mirror, never thinking 
of the face it reflected, till another face, mirrored 
beside her own, violet-eyed and golden-haired, made 
her start, with a low laugh. 

“ Ah, ma chere, let me look at you,” 
turning her round to the light. 

Well?” smiled Nathalie. 

Ruby went off in a gay waltz, 

“You are perfect! How does that prophecy run— 


said Ruby, 


“* When a young dove sits in the eagle's nest, 
And the hawks fly east, and the hawks fly west, 


“ As they are flying to-night, you know, 


“* Then blackened shall be 
The pride of Hendee !'** 


“ And what is going to blacken it, pray?” aske:, 

Nathalie. 

“Rumor saith not. It is a riddle for all reader: 
Now be good enoagh to look at me, ma belle.” 

A very charming picture Miss Hendee made, i 
her ball-dress of white satin and pearls—very ‘liffe: 
ent from Nathalie, perhaps, but charming, never 
theless. 

“] shall not turn your head with flattery thu 
early,” said Nathalie, smiling. ‘You will hee 
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‘3 of cashmere having been the costume in which 
‘ajesty generally received her guests on the day 
eir arrival, her ladies in waiting being attired 
equal plainness. The invites did not appear to 
this example, a lady having confessed that she 
pent five hundred pounds in the preparations 
' ‘er week’s amusement. The late receptions at 
eigne are described as truly imperial. Several 
e-bancs and four horses, the postilions en tenue 
mpagne, awaited the guests at the station. Ar- 
’ “ at the palace they drove round the Cour d’Hon- 
and were received by a host of footmen, by 
1 they were ushered into the magnificent salle 
' -rdes, where the cent gardes, in their brilliant 
* rms of blue, relieved by red, their silver cuiras- 
‘te., du duty. Chamberlains were in waiting to 
npany each guest to his apartments, over the 
of which his or her name is inscribed, the apart- 
8 for each guest comprising three or four rooms. 
suest is informed that the dinner hour is seven, 
equested to arrive at the salon,if possible, by six 
ck, in order to be presented to their majesties. 
bedrooms were furnished with the most exquisite 
%, the washing apparatus being in white and 
’' Sevres china, marked by an N, surmounted by 
‘mperial crown. The writing-tables were arrang- 
“ith every appliance that can be thought of to 
‘‘itate correspondence. The guest had scarcely 
‘ed about his new penates when two footmen en- 
’ -t his apartment and offered him tea, sandwiches, 
‘ors, and several kinds of wine. He has but the 
‘wrrass du choix. Invigorated by these condi- 
‘ts, the visitor proceeds to his toilet. 





THE STOOL OF REPENTANCE. 
“very one has heard the expression, ‘‘ He’s on the 
“lof repentance, now,” applied to some penitent 

nquent. The expression was derived from an old 
‘-ch custom. In each kirk there was a black stvol, 
‘d the Cutty stool, placed in some conspicuous 
‘of the building. Offenders against the law of 
‘tity were cut off from the benetit of all church 
‘‘nances, and after being taken to task, privately, 
‘is or her offence, were made to do penance by 
‘ng on the Cutty stool in the presence of the whole 
’ tregation, and listen to a lecture from the minis- 
om the enormity of the crime. Sometimes the of- 
ler was covered with a white sheet. The custom 
now fallen into disuse. 
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ome time since we had prepared for the readers of 
FLAG a PortFoi1o for the purpose of enabling 
m to preserve their papers during the year, or 
il they wish*to have them bound. It has become 
ery popular, that we desire now to call attention 
t again. The new year has just begun, and it 
be well for those who wish to preserve the FLaac, 
 Trocure @ portfolio at once. It is neat and attrac- 
: in appearance, and will hold a year’s papers. It 
.is them so firmly, that they cannot be misplaced 
lisarranged, and preserves them from injury or 
«. At the close of the year the subscriber has a 
.t, handsome volume as fresh as when the papers 
. 1@ from the press; and if he does not desire to have 
10re substantial binding for his tile, he will find 
Portfolio all that is really necessary. Every one 
» has used it is delighted with it. We can supply 
m at this office for $1.00 each, or send them by 
il, post-paid, for $1.25. Each subscriber would do 

\l to send for the Portfolio at once. 











THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


‘he publishers of the FLaG o¥ ouR UNION take pleas- 

‘ve in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
sa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
\eavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


‘ ar issued in this country. There is as much reading 
.tter in each number as most people can find time to 
‘use during the week, and that, too, of the highest 

iierary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 

the Fiac, ly its are ENTIRELY 
IGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
-LES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
STORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
ins with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
vcease all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 

» the Home Circe, Toe Camp, THE CoUNTING-Roox, 
& WORKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


hough we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
‘nich will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
r or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
braces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
1om write erciusively forus. Read the names of the 
thors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
her publications can boast of as much exceilence in 
at direction. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY OLD WHITE CAT. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


A wondrous cat was the old white cat 
That I owned in days of yore, 

For he carried a glossier tail behind 
Than I ever saw before. 


Not of plebeian birth was he, 
For an ermine robe he wore; 

And his feet, with velvet sandals shod, 
Like a dancer's touched the floor. 


As the raven on Odin's shoulder perched 
Breathed oracles in his ear, 

When grimalkin sat upon mine, he gave 
Me many an odd idea. 


And he purred applause when I read aloud 
My rhymes, as he gazed down 

Upon me with his very gravest look, 
Like a judge in his ermine gown. 


A human soul from the windows of 
His eyes looked out, and he led 
A sober life, as if on the milk 
Of human kindness fed. 


He seemed my joys and griefs to share, 
And while he lived I knew 

I had one friend who, when others were 
Most false, would be most.true. 


And I sometimes wish that in heaven I might 
That dear old creature see, 

Whose silver fur was dearer far 
Than Cresus's gold to me. 














No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 





Entered according to Act of Congress inthe year 1865, 
by ELLioTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Officeof 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OHN CALVERT stayed at Miss 
Lermond’s birth-night ball. It 
was a night to be remembered in 
the annals of the old house—a 
mild, moonlight night in autumn, 
before the year’s scarlets had given 
place to sober russet. Such music 
and lights and flowers as there 
were that night! Such boned tur- 
key and champagne, and rich 
plate and clattering glass, and de- 
lightful confusion everywhere! 
Everybody went, of course—that 
is, everybody who was fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation; 
the belles, from curiosity, and a 
desire to be seen, the duennas, to 
gossip, the fortune-hunters seeking whom they might 
devour, the gay young officers from the forts down 
the bay, to flirt with the handsome girls, and make 
eyes particularly at Miss Lermond. All unexception- 
able people, of course. 

Marie stood beside Miss Lermond’s chair, putting 
the finishing touches to her toilet. It was a dress of 
pale, creamy Persian silk, that she had chosen for 
this, her birth-night—a trailing, magnificent dress, 
glistening with falls of point lace that a duchess 
might have envied. Miss Lermond was chary of 
ornaments. There were broad bands of red Indian 
gold on her perfect arms, and broad bands of it em- 
bedded in the folds upon folds of satin-black hair, 
lending a sort of barbaric splendor to her classic 
beauty, but that was all. Strange that Miss Lermond 
never wore the Hendee jewels! 

Marie was searching for her lady’s gloves. The 
chamber had a scent of musk and Asiatic spices. 
Nathalie sat looking into the mirror, never thinking 
of the face it reflected, till another face, mirrored 
beside her own, violet-eyed and golden-haired, made 
her start, with a low laugh. 

“ Ah, ma chere, let me look at you,” said Ruby, 
turning her round to the light. 

“ Well?” smiled Nathalie. 

Ruby went off in a gay waltz, 

* You are perfect! How does that prophecy run— 





“* When a young dove sits in the eagle's nest, 
And the hawks fly east, and the hawks fly west, 


“ As they are flying to-night, you know, 


“* Then blackened shall be 
The pride of Hendee!'"* 


“And what is going to blacken it, pray?” asked 
Nathalie. 

“Rumor saith not. It is a riddle for all readers. 
Now be good enough to look at me, ma belle.” 

A very charming picture Miss Hendee made, in 
her ball-dress of white satin and pearls—very differ- 
ent from Nathalie, perhaps, but charming, never- 
theless, 

“1 shall not turn your head with flattery thus 
early,” said Nathalie, smiling. ‘‘ You will hear 


enough before midnight. Now, Marie, give me my 
gloves, and we will go down.” 

‘‘Mademoiselle forgets her bouquet.” 

Nathalie turned. Upon the dressing-table, two 
bouquets were lying side by side. One, a cluster of 
half-open lilies, milk-white, and like stars set in a 
dense green shadow of waxen leaves; the other, a 
bunch of purple English violets, tied with a golden 
cord. 

“Who sent them, Marie?” 

Marie, being a discreet hand-maiden, easily bribed, 
did not know. 

“They came from the Fields,” said Ruby. “I 
chanced to see the messenger. Some gallantry of 
Felix Carleton, or those new officers.” 

Nathalie’s white fingers hovered daintily in air a 
moment—she took up the purple violets. 

“Now I am ready,” she said. 

“The lilies are prettier,” ventured Ruby. 

Nathalie looked back at them with knit brow, but 
half smiling. 

“T havea fancy. There’s an asp in them, perhaps.” 

Or perhaps—” 

“St. Maur sent them.” 

Ruby flushed. 

“You do not like Cousin Gilbert?” 

“No!” answered Nathalie. 

She swept down the broad staircase with her violets. 
Ruby followed more slowly, and at a more thought- 
ful pace. The guests of the night were fast assem- 
bling. A queen was Nathalie that night, receiving by 
divine right the homage of her loyal subjects—the 
divine right of her beauty and-youth. 

Fans flirted, silks rustled, the low, passionate call 
of the waltz-music was beginning to break through 
all, and Miss Lermond smelled her violets and looked 
at the door, wondering what made the party from 
the Fields so late. 

The first who appeared was John Calvert. He 
made his way to her at once, towering head and 
shoulders over everybody around him. 

“You are late,” she said. 

** Yes;” and his eyes, taking in her superb figure 
at a glance, fixed themselves at last on the purple 
violets with an indescribably peculiar look. 

“St. Maur was detained at Coltonsleigh, whither 
he went this morning; but he is cominy, I see, to 
make his own explanations.” 

He fell back with a sudden coldness of manner, as 
strange as it was new. Nathalie shut her teeth tirm- 
ly. What could ail the man? 

“Many happy returns of this night,’’ nodded Rose 
Galbraith, in pink satin and diamonds. 

St. Maur, on whose arm she leaned, disengaged 
himself and came forward. Nathalie was struck 
with his worn and haggard look. 

“Calvert has explained, I suppose,” he said, 
hastily, after the first formal greeting. “I was de- 
tained at Coltonsleigh, and they were foolish enough 
to wait for me.” 

“What! that pilot’s widow again?” said Felix 
Carleton, not without a touch of malice. ‘“’Pon my 
soul, you have struck a new vein, St. Maur. One 
would hardly have thought it of you.” 

“Thought what?” sharply. 

“It’s a matter of charity—isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T never knew before that you were given to such 
things.” 

St. Maur laughed. ‘“‘There are more things in 
earth and heaven, Horatio, than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy.’ Miss Lermond, will you honor me 
for this waltz?” 

Felix drew Miss Lermund’s hand through bis arm. 

“ You are too late,” he said. 

“The next, then?” pleaded St. Maur. 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“Surely you are not quite monopolized?” 

“Until supper.” 

Therefore he must be content till then. He watch- 
ed the heavy Persian silk trail away—watched it 
with a quiet pang of jealous fear. He was not one 
to play the wall-flower on such occasions. Casting 
about for some desirable object, he came upon Ruby 
Hendee, cool and fair, in a curtained recess, looking 
like a picture, in her glitter of spotless satin and 
golden hair. She started as he drew the curtains 
back, her lily cheek flushing like a sea-shell. Surely 
Ruby’s good angel was fast deserting her. 

*O Cousin Gilbert!” like a child, ‘1 feared you 
would not come.” 

A dark, admiring glance. 

*“Not come!—to behold the old hall in a festival 
again, to quiz Miss Lermond’s dear five hundred 
friends, and, more than all, to see you, little Ruby?” 

“How can you? All homage to-night is due 
Nathalie. Look! is she not beautiful?” 

Yes, very, whirling past just then, in the arms of 
Felix Carleton. St. Maur’s eyes followed her, but he 
laughed lightly. 

““We love the violets as well as the roses—some- 
times better. Have you danced?” 

“Once. I grew tired, and came here to—to—” 

** Wait for me?” 

“I did not say that,” reddening. 

He changed his tone. He did not care to get be- 
yond his depth. 

Come into the music room, ma belle cousin. 
too warm to dance. I want to hear you sing.” 

He drew her hand into his—he was master. She 
sat down at the open piano, and turned some leaves 
of music upon it with listless white tingers. The 
lights of the chandelier burned faintly. Aromatic 
scents of shrubs and flowers near, filled the air. 
Through the door left ajar, stole in echoes from the 
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“ What shall I sing?’ looking timidly up at him. 

His brows, knitted a moment in perplexing thought, 
relaxed. 

“Whatever you like. I was fund of Moore—once— 
when a boy.” 

‘Have you outlived the preference?” 

“No; which is saying much, when I consider how 
many things of more importance I have outlived. 
Will you have more light?” 

“Onol” 

She chose the dimness, instead, full of sweet, sub- 
dued sounds. St. Maur stood at her shoulder, his 
arms folded, looking down at her slender figure in its 
white ball-dress, and thinking—of what? Of her 
youth and childish beauty? of her tender, womanly 
heart? of the indescribable pathos of her voice—a 
clear, powerful soprano, that lingered and lingered 
on the minor chords with sad, prophetic sweetness? 
Not he. Nevertheless, to his dying hour, he remem- 
bered both the voice and the song. 

“ All that's bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that's sweet was made 
To be lost when sweetest."’ 

“True!” murmured St. Maur, bitterly. 

Ruby’s fingers faltered on the keys. She looked 
up. 

“¢T have not loved the world nor the world me,’” 
he quoted, smiling. ‘‘There is nothing strange in 
that, little Ruby.” 

He forced back her head, that he might look at her 
beautiful drooping face. 

““Were you never happy, Cousin Gilbert?” she 
said. 

“Never more than at present,” still smiling. 

“7 am in earnest.” 

And I.” 

A faint flush crossed her cheek. 

“ Happiness does not come to us for the asking. It 
is but a Dead Sea apple, at best. You should have 
been my guardian angel long ago, Ruby. I might 
have been a better man—who knows?” 

Her head had drooped forward, its golden curls 
partly shading her face. She put away the hand 
still resting on them, with a quick gesture, but not 
before a tear, large and glistening, had splashed 
down in the dreamy light, on the smooth satin of her 
dress. 

“Ruby!” ‘ 

An amazed, questioning luok. Her face crimsoned 
hotly under his look—then grew pale. What he read 
there was as plain as plain could be. He bit his lip. 

“‘My dear child, what are you crying for?” 

Ruby rose hastily. ‘I—I do not know—it is such 
a sad song.” 

“Thank you very much for it. Will you sing any 
more?” 

“Ono!” quickly; “let us go back to the ball-room. 
I believe—that is, I am to dance with Mr. Carleton.” 

He gave her his arm, never once looking at her. 
Carleton met them at the door, in search of Miss 
Hendee. He was cruel to the core—was this man, 
else had he never met the eyes she raised to his there, 
with such a cool, careless, unpitying face. 

“ Au revoir. The room is very warm—do not dance 
too much, little Ruby.” 

He dropped her trembling hand with a thrill of 
relief. He was bored. The pretty, blue-eyed child! 
What folly had she got into that golden head of hers? 
He went on across the ball-room, the whole matter 
forgotten ina moment. A very small matter indeed 
to him—what it was to her, he neither knew nor 
cared. Why should he? 

Forgotten in a moment, because, in threading the 
crowd, he had come upon a sofa in the crimson curve 
of which some one was sitting, languid and indolent, 
one white arm, clasped with red Indian gold, lying 
idly upon the velvet, and borrowing from it a rosy 
flush, and a scent of sandal odors about her, exhaling 
even from her satin black hair. Something, sharp 
and bright as lightning, leaped into St. Maur’s eyes. 
He paused. 

“When do you return to town?” she was saying, 
quietly. 

“To-morrow,” answered John Calvert, who stood 
at the side of the sofa. 

She toyed with the purple violets lying on her lap. 

“Shall you ever come back?” 

*T hope I may.” 

Rose, Galbraith looked up from a table near by, 
where she sat turning over a portfolio of drawings, 
scribbled in pencil along their margins. 

‘Mr. Calvert, do you ever cross a t?” 

“Rarely.” 

“ Or dot an i?” 

“Very rarely indeed.” 

“This sketch of Drachenfel’s is charming; come 
and show it to Nathalie.” 

He brought the drawing. Nathalie leaned forward 
to take it, and her bouquet slipped to the floor. He 
picked it up, and that peculiar look which she had 
noticed before, passed across his face. St. Maur, 
watching them, saw it, too. 

“*Sweets to the sweet,’” said Rose Galbraith, 
wickedly. ‘Pray how did you discover Miss Ler- 
mond’s penchant for violets?” 

“7?” said John Calvert. 

She laughed. ‘ Pardon me. 
air that whispered it.” 

“1 do not understand you,” he answered. 

She nodded her gay little head. 

“1 will not betray you. Ah, Mademoiselle Natha- 
lic, do not look so grave; it is no Bluebeard secret.” 

“None, indeed,” said Calvert, smiling quietly. “I 
did not discover the penchant, Miss Galbraith—I mis- 
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took it.” 


A dark doubt crossed Nathalie’s mind. As he 
dropped the bouquet into her hand, she recoiled from 
its fragrance, sickened and bewildered. It was St. 
Maur’s gift, then. 

‘*Mr. Calvert, were those lilies yours?” under her 
breath. 

‘‘T am afraid they were.” 

“T left them withering more than an hour ago.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Poor lilies!” 

“What are you talking about?” said Rose Gal- 
braith. 

*“ Another secret,” answered Calvert, his face 
radiant. 

Shortly after, St. Maur, in passing the sofa, found 
near it a cluster of English violets, balf crushed into 
the tufted floor, by the feet of the dancers. Faintly 
odorous still, but dead. He bent down with an un- 
changing face, and gathering up a few shattered 
petals, laid them in his vest. Then he went on. 

Great was the rush to the supper-room, where, to 
the sound of delicious music from the band, glasses 
clattered, and light voices rose up, and satins and 
broadcloth were densely sandwiched, and oceans of 
boned turkey and jellies and oyster pates and cham- 
pagne, disappeared like the things of a dream. 
Mrs. Delinare, looking around her with discrimina- 
ting eyes, on the sea of flowers, and lights, and jewels, 
and beautiful faces, inwardly estimated the cost of 
the affair, and wished Miss Lermond many returns 
of the day, for her friends’ sake, as well as her own. 
Far up the length of the room, stood Nathalie, the 
bright, particular star on whom all eyes were’ cen- 
tered, with a score of gallant young officers, radiant in 
brass buttons, contending for her smiles. 

St. Maur, at a little distance, watched her, his thin 
red lips just curling to some sallies of Rose Galbraith, 
his thoughts very far removed from that, birth-night 
fete. And little Ruby Hendee, under John Calvert’s 
protecting wing, shrank back among the gayer exot- 
ics, pale and silent, longing for the feast to be done, 
for the crowd to go, for some refuge from the eyes 
that were upon her. There was an ache at her heart 
under those glaring lamps, that would not be danced 
away. 

They fell back at last. The band struck up a waltz 
—a soft, sinuous Spanish waltz, breathing of sighing 
palms, and moonlight, and Southern fountains. The 
ball-room surged in a human sea again, and Natha- 
lie, playing the spectator for a moment on its 
threshold, heard a quick step at her side, 

‘“* Come,” said St. Maur, drawing her hand through 
his arm. 

She recoiled. ‘Ido not waltz.” 

* But to music like this! Ah, it might move even 
your cold Northern hearts. I have Southern blood 
in my veins, you know.” 

He drew her, reluctant, yet resistless, into the 
circle of dancers, There was no retreat then. His 
arm passed around her, close as death; pleading and 
passionate rose up the music; the lights and the 
thronging faces passed in a giddy whirl, and Nathalie 
was swimming down the room as thistle down is 
borne on a wind, powerless to pause. 

There was Southern blood in his veins, indeed. 
She could feel the heavy beat of his heart against her 
own—hear his quick breath. Her own eyes kindled, 
Surely this was not music! It was the tropic fervor 
of the South’s great heart, steeped in her passionate 
suns, mellowed with her singular sadness, beating 
itself out in rhythmic pulses, as the purple seas beat 
out their wretchedness on cruel shores. She floated 
on and on, in a vague, bewildering dream, half pleas- 
ure and balf pain, her fhead touching his should 
the faint perfume of her hair and of her dress circling 
about him, seeing, yet not seeing John Calvert’s 
grave eyes watching her, and, in the crowd beyond, 
one blue-eyed face with golden curls shining about it, 
pale and wistful as face could be. 

“‘ Nathalie! Nathalie!” she heard in her ear, like a 
cry. 
It was that which aroused her—that and the music, 
dying away in a stormy crash. She stood at a door 
half open, with her hand in St. Maur’s arm, and the 
terrace lay before them, lighted brilliantly, and dotted 
here and there by the figure of some loiterer from the 
ball-room. Nathaiie shivered as the draught of cool 
air struck her. Almost instantly, a light mantle was 
thrown upon her shoulders and St. Maur had drawn 
her out upon the terrace. 

“Forgive me!” he said, “I was selfish—you have 
danced too long. I heard that waltz once in Anda- 
lusia; it seemed to me to-night like an old friend.” 

“It is cold here,” answered Nathalie, still shiver- 
ing, but now with an indefinable dread. ‘‘ Let us go 
back.” 

His eyes filled with reproach. 

‘I have waited for this moment all the evening, 
Nathalie. Do not begrudge it to me now.” 

“But I shall be missed,” coldly. 

“Have they not had you to themselves long 
enough?” said St. Maur. “I have shared in neiiber 
your smiles nor kind words to-night. Tell me what 
have I done, Nathalie?” 

His eyes met hers in the moonlight. They had 
paused adown the terrace, by an urn of grey stone, 
wherein a pale green bed of mignonette was blowing, 
and filling with fragrance the night air. For years 
after, in Nathalie’s memory, the odor of that flower 
was associated ever with some thought of Gilbert St. 
Maur. ‘ 

“ Indeed—” she began, softened. 

He came close up to her, and caught her two hands 
in hisown. His haughty dark face was all aglow. 

“T know what you would say. Make me some 
reparation—listen to me now, Nathalie!” 








Resistless under those eyes! even as she had been 
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while drifting down the tide of that passionate waltz. 
She looked back across the terrace; but he held her 
hands, and she could not turn. 

“I will conceal nothing from you,” he went on, 
hurriedly; “‘why should I? You, of all others, must 
know me as I am. When Robert Hendee willed 
away those broad acres in his prison, when I found 
that a young interloper, an unknown child, had come 
between me and that which would otherwise have 
been mine, I hated you, Nathalie—then, and for 
years after! There is but one step, they say, betwixt 
hate and love. When I saw you first upon the shore, 
on the night of your coming to Hendee, I Joved you. 
All the hate, all the old rankling bitterness died a 
natural death. I loved you that night—” 

Nathalie, pale to the lips, and recoiling from him, 
made a quick gesture. 

**Stop!” she cried, “ pray do not go on!” 

** Will you not hear me?” 

“T cannot!” 

- He was down at her feet, clinging to the hand she 
could not withdraw, as a drowning man clings toa 
last rope. The moonlight fell across his raven hair 
and his dark face uplifted, paler even than her own. 

‘“Nathalie! Nathalie!” as he had called once 
before. 

O, how cold and pitiless her voice grew! 

* Rise, I implore you!” she said. ‘You forget 
yourself, St. Maur. This is folly—worse yet, it is 
madness.” 

The white face flushed. 

“And because of one fatal error, am I to become 
an outcast forever from love, Nathalie? Can your 
woman’s heart condemn me to such a fate? Is there 
no hope for me? Do you not know that I love you 
as I never loved befvre, as I shall never love again?” 

She drew her hand away with an effort, the marks 
of his violent pressure still upon it. 

* Answer me!” he cried. 

“T will, indeed. Not because of any previous error 
in your life—not because of the past at all, do I tell 
you that your suit is vain; but because I do not love 
you, and could never love you, St. Maur.” 

* But I will learn you what love is, Nathalie! * Be- 
come my wife—give me but your hand.” 

She repelled him, drawing back till she stood beside 
the urn of mignonette, her mantle slipping down her 
glittering dress, from her proud throat and shining 
arms. 

‘Love does not come with calling,” she said. 

“ And who has learned you that?” cried St. Maur. 

It was her turn to flush now, stormily. He rose 
up and stood beside her. 

“ As sure as there is a God in heaven, you will one 
day be my wife, Nathalie! Remember it! Reject 
me now, if you will. I can well affurd to wait for my 
triumph, even though it be far off.” 

“ How dare you!” she cried. 

“T repeat it—you will yet be my wife.” 

She deigned him but a look, haughtily indignant, 
then she turned to go. . 

Turned, only to pause again, as a laugh broke the 
stillness close at her side—a low, wild and horrible 
laugh, coming from the other side of the gray stone 
urn. Nathalie shrieked aloud, for there, looking 
down upon the scene, with one arm outstretched and 
the thin fore-finger pointed at her, stood a figure, 
white and wavering as the moonlight itself, half 
shrouded im lengths of dishevelled hair. That figure! 
With a slow curdling of blood in every vein, an icy 
sweat oozing from every pore, she recognized it. 

“My God!” cried St. Maur, as he leaped forward. 

It waved him back, slowly retreating from the urn. 

Nathalie, shutting in her shuddering sight, sank 
down to the damp earth in her flashing dress, and 
hid her face; but not before she had heard acry, 
involuntary it seemed, break from St. Maur’s white 
lips: 

“Hagar! Hagar!” 

Again that terrible laugh, answering the call in 
weird mockery. He sprang past the prostrate girl—a 
smothered curse, and he had cleared the terrace. 
He was flying in pursuit—vain indeed—of that thin, 
beckoning figure, that, far in advance, waved him 
mockingly on, and fled, as it waved him, to the sound 
of its own horrible mirth. 

How long Nathalie lay upon the terrace she never 
knew. It was St. Maur’s touch that aroused her. 
He bent and lifted her up. P 

“ Nathalie!” 

She drew a long, shivering sigh, then looked 
around. The moonlight shone brightly on the 
terrace, but they stood in its shimmer alone; he, 
pale and haggard, as, indeed, he well might be. 

** Nathalie, speak to me!” he said. 

*O let us go!” 

He pressed her hands in his own; they were like 
ice. 

* This is a cruel jest—I swear it, Nathalie! Ghosts 
are obsolete. Do not look at meso. You are cold— 
you are trembling.” 

“Why does it haunt me? she cried; “why me of 
all others? .It may be a jest, but, tell me, who is 
the jester?” 

His voice grew deep and imploring. 

“ Natbalie, leave this place! At best, it is accursed. 
Come with me! We will go where its name will be 
heard no more—where it can be forever forgotten in 
a new and a better life.” * 

She waved him away, with‘a gesture that he could 
not mistake. 

“Never mention this subject to me again,” she 
said, calmly. ‘I have told you it is impossible.” 

He smiled cruelly. 

** For a time, perhaps. Well, be it so. Your tri- 
umph first—mine after.” 





She passed him and went across the terrace, never 
looking back. The hall door stood ajar, the hall 
itself was empty; she ran up the stairs to her own 
room, 

Marie was asleep in an arm-chair. With a mute 
thanksgiving, Nathalie went up to the mirror, and 
looked aghast at the white, agitated vision it present- 
ed. The night dew was clinging to her rich dress, 
and to her hair. She proceeded to arrange both, 
wondering if they had missed her below. How should 
she bear such a pale face into the ball-room again? 
O, if the fete were only over and done! 

Back and forth across the floor she paced, her brain 
in a dizzy whirl, resolving one moment to abandon 
the place forever—to restore to St. Maur all that he 
had lost through her. He was welcome to it, indeed. 
Home for her it could never be. In the very air she 
breathed there seemed to lurk a vague presence of 
evil. 

Gradually this mood passed. Marie’s steady breath- 
ing, the moonlight on the floor, the still dimness of 
the room, even the tick of her own watch on the 
toilet-table, acting by degrees upon heart and brain, 
recalled her to herself. Then she became conscious 
of a bustle in the hall, a clanging of the dressing- 
room doors, and that some of her guests must already 
be preparing to depart. Ruby Hendee met her on 
the stairs as she went down. 

“Truant!” she cried, “where have you been 
hiding so long? I have searched the house over for 
you. The party from the Fields are going home. 
Cousin Gilbert is already gone.” 

Mrs. Delmare stood at the foot of the stair-case, 
just gathering up the last folds of her dress under her 
Indian shawl. She exclaimed as she saw Nathalie: 

“O, you are here, at last, are you? What sent St. 
Maur off in such haste? We were sure you could 
tell us. Rose and Emily ride with Mr. Calvert, and 
Alice and I go in the phetun.” 

“ But it is early yet,” said Nathalie. 

“That coachman is here a good hour before his 
time. Why did St. Maur run away so oddly? You 
are pale as any ghost. I am sure something has 
happened; and that reminds me that Rose says some 
of your servants have been seeing ghosts in the gar- 
den to-night, and are half scared to death.” 

John Calvert’s tall figure interposed quickly, be- 
twixt Nathalie and her tormentor. 

“Mrs. Delmare, allow me to adjust your shawl. 
Are you sure you will be quite warm? Pardon me 
if I suggest a brief adieu with Miss Lermond—the 
horses are growing restive.” 

“But Emily has not got her mantle yet.” 

He went and brought it from the dressing-room. 

** And I am sure I have dropped my handkerchief 
somewhere. The servants will be sure to find it, and 
servants are always dishonest.” 

“ My dear madam, you have it in your hand.” 

He went with them to the carriage. 

“O, pray hold the horses, Mr. Calvert!” cried Rose 
Galbraith. ‘They are plunging already; we shall 
be sure to upset.” 

A moment’s time to them, an eternity tohim! He 
disengaged himself at last, and hurrying back, found 
Nathalie lingering still, just as he had left her, at 
the foot of the stairs. He stretched out his hand. 

‘Thank you,” she murmured, almost involuntari- 
ly. He would not understand. 

“Good-night and good-by,” he said. 

She gave him her still white fingers. 

“May I come again?” queried John Calvert. 

No answer, but the white fingers lay passive in his 
own. - 

“‘T asked you once to trust me. Have you forgotten 
it?” 

“No.” 

He dropped her hand. “If you have need of me 
befvre I come, I shall know.” 

Other words, perhaps, were trembling on his tongue, 
but he checked them. The next moment, he had 
leaped into the carriage beside Rose Galbraith. That 
was his farewell. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wir the fast waning weeks, a change, hard to 
define, because so subtle and still, had come to the 
inmates of Hendee Hall. It was noised abroad that 
the old house was to be closed again. Perhaps it was 
too quiet for the young heiress, the country people 
said. At least, she was going away. Truth to tell, 
it was a lonely place, to say nothing of the strange, 
uncanny stories that of late had got abroad in the 
country side relating to the once famed ancestral 
seat of its proudest family. To deal briefly with the 
matter, Hendee Hall was to be either sold or deserted 
—Miss Lermond, of course, knew best. If sold, sure- 
ly who but St. Maur, the master of the Fields, would 
be its purchaser? : 

And yet, that could hardly be. It was a valuable 
estate, and everybody knew he was neck and heels in 
debt. The graceless spendthbrift! Time would never 
change him. Then, too, there was evidently a breach 
now existing betwixt the two houses. The black 
horse that for weeks he had spurred into a white foam 
almost daily, along the beach road, they never saw 
there now. He never rode that way, never came to 
the Hall—why and wherefore no one, unless it was 
Miss Lermond, knew. So the house grew dark and 
silent again. No more gay young people came from 
the Fields, to lunch and make merry in the drawing- 
rooms; and it was tuo late in the season for visitors 
from town. Then, too, the servants had assumed a 
singular way of keeping the doors bolted and barred 
at all times, and going about the house with scared 
faces, screaming shrilly when they encountered each 





other unexpectedly in dark passages. Even Mrs. 
Roberts would occasionally be found glancing back 
over her shoulder with a queer look, when she 
threaded the upper galleries or the lower hall after 
twilight—demonstrations that were, in a manner, 
causeless; for nothing had been seen or heard, in or 
about the house, to alarm any one, since the night of 
Miss Lermond’s fete. 

It was an afternoon late in the Indian summer. 
Mrs. Roberts, sitting at her sewing in the west wing, 
looked out on the garden walks, full of fullen leaves, 
aud nodded behind her spectacles to the drowsy, 
monotonous tick of the clock in the hall. The win- 
dow was open, and on a low sofa near it, curled up 
among some crimson pillows, lay Ruby Hendee, thin- 
ner, paler than when last we saw her, with the golden 
curls blown about the temples whose blue veins 
showed in clear, delicate tracery. It was from that 
window that she had watched St. Maur first coming 
to the Hall—the dark knight riding down to Camelot. 
Perhaps that was why she had grown so fond of sit- 
ting there, watching, feverishly, through the deepen- 
ing hazes of autumn, the gray sweep of the road 
where his horse’s hoofs were heard no more, and one 
white tower, rising far off behind some leafless tree- 
tops; for it was that which marked the Fields. 


Mrs. Roberts had suggested port wine and a change 
of air, the physician, a sea-voyage, Nathalie, rest; 
and Ruby, growing more listless and languid with 
each succeeding day, had shaken her golden head, 
and smiled sadly at them all. Whatever her malady 
was, it was beyond their divining. 

“Miss Ruby,” said the old housekeeper, starting 
suddenly from a doze, ‘‘what can have come across 
St. Maur? Jvuhnson says the gay young folks have 
all left the Fields, and he is living there like a her- 
mit, never going out now, but on his own acres and 
to Coltonsleigh.” 

The pale, listless face among the crimson pillows 

hanged ina t 

“ Coltonsleigh,” she repeated, looking at Mrs. 
Roberts, “‘ why does he go there?” 

* Johnson didn’t know,” said Roberts.” “ Alsie 
Mackensie lives at Coltonsleigh, or, leastwise, she 
used to, and Alsie was a smart lady’s maid here ten 
years agone, in the time of Master Robert and that 
poor beautiful lady that’s dead and gone now—Heaven 
rest her! St. Maur is not the man, though, to be 
seeking his old servants, and, moreover, Alsie ran 
away and left us without word or warning, the night 
of her mistress’s murder.” 

Ruby played nervously with the tassels of’ her 
pillows. 

“I’m sure,” continued Roberts, drawing a long 
breath, ‘there’s been trouble of some kind, else St. 
Maur would come here as he used to—some affront 
betwixt him and Nathalie, though I have had other 
thoughts about them, too.” 

“Tt is not that,” answered Ruby. 

“Well, to be sure, I don’t know. Gilbert’s likely 
to marry again, and long ago the country people used 
to gossip about a match between them. I am free to 
confess, myself—” , 

What, Ruby was left to guess. A quick step in 
the hall, the sweeping of a dress, warned Mrs. Rob- 
erts to say no more. Nathalie stood upon the thresh- 
old, her shawl thrown carelessly about her, and her 
hat in her hand. 

“Tam going down to the shore,” she said. 
not wait tea for me, Mrs. Roberts.” . 

“Not alone, Miss Nathalie?” 

“No; Barbara will be my guide. I am going to 
find the family of that poor Mackensie, who was lost 
with the fishing-boats last night. He has left a wid- 
ow and children, and an old mother, Barbara says.” 

“Bless you,” it’s a mile down the beach, Miss 
Nathalie!” cried Roberts. 

“Yes; we shall not reach home till twilight. Ruby, 
dear, are you asleep?” 

To all appearances, for there was no answer. Her 
face was half hidden in the pillows. Miss Lermond 
bent over and kissed her pale cheek. Then she went 
very softly, closing the door. 

It was a lovely afternoon, drowsing in a mellow 
flush of Indiau summer sunlight. A purple haze lay 
on the sea. Some fishers’ children were at play in 
the sand, dotted with salt, shallow pools and bunches 
of seaweed flung up with the morning tide. The 
path to the Mackensie cottage led round the cliffs a 
good mile, as Mrs. Roberts had said—a squalid little 
dwelling, hiding among the sand-hills, and flanked 
with racks of fish drying in the sun. A bare-footed 
girl, mending nets in the door, ran ‘in to announce 
the visitors. j 

“This was Alsie Mackensie’s home,” whispered 
Barbara, as they went up the path to the door. 
“You'll not mention it, I’m sure, but often and 
again it’s been said that Alsie knew more of the mur- 
der of Miss Hagar than she cared to tell of. She ran 
away, and was gone for months after, you see, and 
when she come back to Coltonsleigh, she set up, like 
any grand folks, in a great house, where she lives all 
alone by herself, too proud now for any old friends to 
cross her threshold. Hugie Mackensie’s daughter !— 
good gracious me!” 

It was the old mother that met them in the door- 
way. 

‘+ Here’s the mistress herself come to see you,” said 
Barbara. ‘‘Ah, Mother Mackensie, it was a sorry 
thing—poor Sandy’s drowning, and all in sight of 
home, too!” 

So Nathalie went in, and sat down by the smoking 
peat fire, with a troop of scared, half-naked children 
staring at her fair face and rich dress, and sickening 
at the sight of such abject poverty, such heartfelt 
sorrow. 








“Do 


“Ah, I maun greet to-day,” murmured the old 
woman. ‘Sandy was the last of six trawsons. It’s 
evil doing that brings down curses, Barbara; there’s 
been ill luck on the house ever since Alsie ran away 
that night, ten years agone. Ye mind it?” 

“Yes,” answered Barbara, 

“Alsie’s wark—sair wark!” she kept on repeating. 

Having listened patiently to the story of their sor- 
row and poverty, with the little children slyly creep- 
ing up to her, lured, at last, by her sweet voice and 
tender eyes, and, emptying, at parting, her purse into 
the good wife’s hands—no mean gift!—and Nathalie 
had played the Lady Bountiful often in such homes 
of the hamlet—she rose up from beside the peat fire 
to go. 

“Is she,” whispered the old woman, clinging to 
Barbara’s cloak, “is she the leddy, Barbara, that St. 
Maur has been a-wooing, as the fisher-wives tell?” 

Barbara tossed her head. 

“ How should I know?” 

“Ah, God bless her! He’s a cruel man—a bad man 
is St. Maur.” 

“ Hist!’ said Barbara, fearful lest her mistress 
should hear. 

“And no good will come out of it, my gell!”’ 


Barbara shut the door, and hurried after her mis- 
tress. The sun was just setting in the west, as they 
crossed the beach—higher upon the shingles now, for 
the tide was coming in around the cliffs—and the 
shore lay flushed in an imperial purple light, under 
his slow decline. Nathalie paused a moment against 
an isolated rock, and looked off to the sea. Her face 
was sad and thoughtful in all its fine lines. 

“Do not wait,” she said to Barbara. “I will follow 
you soon.” 

She leaned back against the rock, with her hat in 
her hand, the south wind blowing back the hair from 
her low, white forehead. Somewhere across the bay, 
mellow and clear, a sunset bell was sounding. A herd 
of spotted kine wound homeward, sleek and slow, in 
the marshes below her, the herd-boy whistling loud- 
ly. ‘Forever! forever!” moaned the willful sea at 
her feet. 

Presently, the purple of sunset began to fade from 
the sand; the distant bell had ceased its ringing, and 
the salt wind grew louder and colder in the hollows 
of the rocks. Nathalie, from watching the broken 
ring of a new moon, hanging just above the low, 
hazy coast-line, drew her shawl around her, and 
turned to go. 

A heavy-booted foot crunched down the sand at her 
side. She heard the heavy neigh of a horse—turned 
back—and saw Gilbert St. Maur standing before her, 
dark and immovable as the rocks themselves, with 
the bridle flung across hisarm. He lifted his cap. 

“ We meet again, Miss Lermond.” 

She bowed coldly. 

“T have been at the Mackensie cottage. They told 
me of your visit, and that you were walking home 
across the shore.” 

Nathalie drew herself up. 

“And you followed me?” 

“Pardon me. Could I help it? Am I more than 
human?” said St. Maur. 

“ Let me pass now—I am going home.” 

His arm, like a bar of iron, stretched forth, and 
barred her progress. 

“One moment, Nathalie! Hear me as you would 
hear John Calvert. Ihave tried to obey you—I have 
been for days in banishment—I have tried to forget 
this hépeless passion. As well might this shore for- 
get the sea!” 

Nathalie shrank back before the fire in his dark 
eyes. Her tone, almost involuntarily, thrilled with a 
touch of womanly pity. 

“Is it wise or well, St. Maur, to thus continue in 
pressing a subject that, apart from being distasteful 
to me, is worse than profitless to yourself?” 

He smiled a dark, bitter smile. 

“ Profitless it shall not be! Will is destiny. Do 
you think that augist earthly can ever conquer mine? 
I tell you, girl, I will follow you to the ends of the 
earth, if needs be—to hel! itself even!” 

Nathalie looked across the wide, gray beach, with 
a thrill of terror. The fishers’ children had gone 
from the sands, the herd-boy and his herd had disap- 
peared—she stood alone there with that desperate 
man. 

“Nathalie, are you mad or blind, that your heart 
does not answer to me?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Who will ever 
love you as I love you? Who will be your veriest 
slave? Iask no love in return—I ask but for your 
hand. Give it me!’’ 

“ Never!” she answered. 

“Never?” derisively. ‘It will be before the win- 
ter snow melts from this shore!” 

There was a sound of footsteps close at hand, a cry 
from Nathalie, and some one had leaped down from 
the rock above them, betwixt the two. A hand was 
laid on St. Maur’s shoulder, and John Calvert stood 
looking at him from under his knit brows. 

“ What is this?” he said, sternly. 

St. Maur, flushing to the forehead, shook off his 
hand. 

‘* Eaves-dropper!” he hissed. 

““What are you duing here?” repeated Calvert, 
quite calm. 

St. Maur would have thrust him back, but he held 
the path, immovable as the solid rock. He lifted the 
loaded end of his riding-whip. There was no word 
of threat or defiance from either, bat the movement 
was well understood. “Calvert extended his right 
hand, and, wrenching the whip from the other’s 
grasp, snapped it in twain. He flung the pieces upon 
the sand. 

‘Turn your horse’s head from this beach, St. Maur. 
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Miss Lermond, I see, has no wish to prolong thi 


terview further. So deep & game as yours shou 
played more warily.” 
St. Maur grew livid to the lips. 
“You are a bold man, John Calvert, to thus | 
between me and mine. Trust me, you shall re, 
it—we will meet again.” 
«Where and whenever you please,” answered 
vert, carelessly. ‘“ Miss Lermond, I came in s 
of you—it is too cold for you to remain longer h 
St. Maur leaped into his saddle. 
« Farewell, Nathalie,” he leaned back to say. 
the present, I wish you joy—the future will tak. 
of itself. Farewell!” ' 
One dark glance flung over his shoulder, an oh rr 
next moment he was galloping off down the | poets 
the thunder of his horse's hoofs making the 
ring with echoes. John Calvert stood looking 
Nathalie’s eyes. She had given him no word of . aie’ 
come, but now she extended herhand,hercheek .. 
soning slowly under his gaze. He drew her : 
around her with a tender touch. be ae 
«J would have spared you this, Nathalie. Te ae, 
—] have the right to know—have you ever loved - hs 
than?” ee fie 4 
Her face grew proud and distant. phe wt ste 
“ Loved him!” she answered, coldly. “Neve 
“You would not have been his wife?” 
“No!” 
A streak of tawny red crossed his dark cheek 
lifted her face, and searched it a moment wit 
falcon eyes. 
“TI came back to ask you. O Nathalie, Nat’ 
could you be my wife? Could you love me?” 
Hot and stormy leaped up the red blood tc ‘ 
beautiful face. Then John Calvert opened his 
with a great cry, and she lay, with all its su’ 
telltale tints, hidden upon his heatt. 
““My darling—my little Nathalie!” he sai 
have wanted you so long—so many years!” 
The same story, lived over every day—old : 
hills, but always new! Crossed upon his sh« ‘ 
her white hands lay passive and eloquent; h 
sionate kisses rained down upon her lips; and, ‘ 
the light of the young autumn moon,they - 
happy lovers, confessed. 
As they walked home through still paths ‘' 
mering in moonlight, Calvert paused one mn ~ «' 
beside the wishing spring. The air was fille 
the soft splash of its waters. A few dead leave 
ed lazily in the dark basin. He looked down ‘' 
pressing the little hand that lay in his own. 
“ Nathalie,” he whispered, his eyes filling \ 
lustrous light, “do you remember that cor: 
the old jail, and the poor debtor, and the litt): 
that opened its door to him, and, as God he: 
Nathalie, made him ail that he is to-day?” 
Her brown eyes grew wet. 
“Yes, I remember,” she said. 
“And,” playfully, “do you remember, too 
asked you to trust me, one morning, standin « 
Do not forget that, Nathalie.” 
“YT will not.” 
It was little that either dreamed how soon « 
utterly that promise was to be broken. Heb: « 
good-night at the gate. , 
‘Little Nathalie,” he said, turning her 
drooping face to the moonlight, “let me look « 
once more. Are you quite sure this is nod 
that I shall not awake to-morrow, to find myt: 
slipped from my hold? I am half afraid, Na'' ' 
She broke, smiling, from his embrace, and : 
through the fallen leaves of the garden, hea’'’ + '' 
receding footsteps, and the clang of the gate 
him, her proud heart full to overflowing v ‘' 
thoughts of what it had won. 
To the sound of the night-wind, surging 
the shutters, full of the voices of the sea, 
slept that night—a happy sleep, haunte’ 
dreams of evil. Merciful, indeed, is that v« 
shuts the future from our view. Her hea 
down in the pillow, like a child’s; and, slee) hs 
dreamed of John Calvert's eyes, never know ° 
below, in the darkness under the weird pop): 
half the night long, a saddled horse, with \ ’ 
undried foam on his shining black flanks, st: 
ing the earth impatiently, while on the terra 
with sullen eyes fixed on her casement alo 
figure, muffied ip a horseman’s cloak, went } 
and on through the midnight, casting, at ev: 
of his stealthy steps, a long, threatening © 
across the yellow moonlight—a shadow dar! 
of death! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Lovina and beloved! Life perfected—its 
humming, its roses all in bloom! Three ma 
—are they not? Sooner or later, to the st 
us, comes this season of deliriums, this fleei 
mer of delights, when the world seems ma 
for happy lovers; when its sunlight is m 
earthly—and before our idol has donned m 
biliments, or the sun drank up the dew o! 
sion-flowers. Poets rave of this time; fo 
but we of the sad brows and the gray hair 
upon it always with moistened eyes, wonde 
Love is always pictured joyous and flower 
Better far to welcome it in fear and tremb 
the pagent of pain, as well as rapture—the 
head of tears and prayer. 

November glided by, wild and woeful, | 
wasted face in a stormy veil of snow and 





yet, so golden a month—one so richly fra 
pure sweetness and sunlight, had never d* 
fore for Nathalie Lermond. 0, the deliciour 
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‘Ah, I maun greet to-day,” murmured the old 
man. ‘Sandy was the last of six brawsons. It’s 
| doing that brings down curses, Barbara; there’s 

n ill luck on the house ever since Alsie ran away 

t night, ten yearsagone. Ye mind it?” 

‘ Yes,” answered Barbara. 

‘‘Alsie’s wark—sair wark!” she kept on repeating. 

‘Maving listened patiently to the story of their sor- 

v and poverty, with the little children slyly creep- 

: up to her, lured, at last, by her sweet voice and 

ider eyes, and, emptying, at parting, her purse into 

» good wife’s hands—no mean gift!—and Nathalie 

d played the Lady Bountiful often in such homes 

the hamlet—she rose up from beside the peat fire 

“Is she,” whispered the old woman, clinging to 

rbara’s cloak, “ is she the leddy, Barbara, that St. 

‘aur has been a-wooing, as the fisher-wives tell?” 

Barbara tossed her head. 

‘* How should I know?” 

‘Ah, God bless her! He’s a cruel man—a bad man 
- St. Maur.” 

‘ Hist!” said Barbara, fearful lest her mistress 

‘ould hear. 

“And no good will come out of it, my gell!” 

Barbara shut the door, and hurried after her mis- 
‘oss. The sun was just setting in the west, as they 

yssed the beach—higher upon the shingles now, for 

'>e tide was coming in around the cliffs—and the 

‘ore lay flushed in an imperial purple light, under 

‘s slow decline. Nathalie paused a moment against 

isolated rock, and looked off to the sea. Her face 
1s sad and thoughtful in all its fine lines. 

“Do not wait,” she said to Barbara. “I will follow 

»u soon.” 

She leaned back against the rock, with her hat in 

or hand, the south wind blowing back the hair from 

r low, white forehead. Somewhere across the bay, 

ellow and clear, a sunset bell was sounding. A herd 
* spotted kine wound homeward, sleek and slow, in 
‘ve marshes below her, the herd-boy whistling loud- 

‘* Forever! forever!” moaned the willful sea at 
or feet. 

Presently, the purple of sunset began to fade from 
‘ie sand; the distant bell had ceased its ringing, and 
‘\e salt wind grew louder and colder in the hollows 

the rocks. Nathalie, from watching the broken 
‘ng of a new moon, hanging just above the low, 

‘ azy coast-line, drew her shawl around her, and 
irned to go. 

A heavy-booted foot crunched down the sand at her 

le. She heard the heavy neigh of a horse—turned 

wk—and saw Gilbert St. Maur standing before her, 
irk and immovable as the rocks themselves, with 
‘1e bridle flung across his arm. He lifted his cap. 

‘We meet again, Miss Lermond.” 

She bowed coldly. 

“*T have been at the Mackensie cottage. They told 
1e of your visit, and that you were walking home 
cross the shore.” 

Nathalie drew herself up. 

“And you followed me?” 

Pardon me. Could I help it? Am I more than 
uman?” said St. Maur. 

‘“* Let me pass now—I am going home.” 

His arm, like a bar of iron, stretched forth, and 
arred her progress. 

“One moment, Nathalie! Hear me as you would 
ear John Calvert. Ihave tried to obey you—I have 
een for daysin banishment—I have tried to forget 
his hépeless passion. As well might this shore for- 
set the sea!” , 

_ Nathalie shrank back before the fire in his dark 
-yes. Her tone, almost involuntarily, thrilled with a 
ouch of womanly pity. 

“Is it wise or well, St. Maur, to thus continue in 
oressing a subject that, apart from being distasteful 
o me, is worse than profitless to yourself?” 

He smiled a dark, bitter smile. 

“ Profitless it shall not be! Will is destiny. Do 
yon think that aught earthly can ever conquer mine? 
{ tell you, girl, I will follow you to the ends of the 
sarth, if needs be—to hell itself even!’ 

Nathalie looked across the wide, gray beach, with 
v thrill of terror. The fishers’ children had gone 
‘rom the sands, the herd-boy and his herd had disap- 
peared—she stood alone there with that desperate 
man. 

“Nathalie, are you mad or blind, that your heart 
does not answer to me?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Who will ever 
love you as I love you? Who will be your veriest 
slave? Iask no love in return—I ask but for your 
hand. Give it me!’ 

** Never!” she answered. 

“Never?” derisively. ‘It will be before the win- 
ter snow melts from this shore!” 

There was a sound of footsteps close at hand, a cry 
from Nathalie, and some one had leaped down from 
the rock above them, betwixt the two. A hand was 
laid on St. Maur’s shoulder, and John Calvert stood 
looking at him from under his knit brows. 

“ What is this?” he said, sternly. 

St. Maur, flushing to the forehead, shook off his 

, hand. 

“* Eaves-dropper!” he hissed. 

““What are you doing here?” repeated Calvert, 
quite calm. 

St. Maur would have thrust him back, but he held 
the path, immovable as the solid rock. He lifted the 
loaded end of his riding-whip. There was no word 
of threat or defiance from either, bat the movement 
was well understood. “Calvert extended his right 
hand, and, wrenching the whip from the other's 
grasp, snapped it in twain. He flung the pieces upon 
the sand. 

“Turn your horse’s head from this beach, St. Maur. 
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terview further. 
played more warily.” 
St. Maur grew livid to the lips. 
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| it—we will meet again.” 


St. Maur leaped into his saddle. 


of itself. Farewell!” 


around her with a tender touch. 


than?” 
Her face grew proud and distant. 
“ Loved him!” she answered, coldly. 
* You would not have been his wife?” 
“No!” . : 


falcon eyes. 


“T came back to ask you. 


telltale tints, hidden upon his heart. 


have wanted you so long—so many years!” 
happy lovers, confessed. 


pressing the little hand that lay in his own. 


Nathalie, made him all that he is to-day?” 
Her brown eyes grew wet. 
“‘ Yes, I remember,” she said. 


Do not forget that, Nathalie.” 
“TY will not.” 


utterly that promise was to be broken. 
good-night at the gate. 


once more. 


thoughts of what it had won. 


dreams of evil. 


of death! 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Lovine and beloved! 











Miss Lermond, I see, has no wish to prolong this in- 
So deep a game as yours should be 


«You are a bold man, John Calvert, to thus come 
between me and mine. Trust me, you shall repent 


«« Where and whenever you please,”’ answered Cal- 
vert, carelessly. “Miss Lermond, I came in search 
° of you—it is too cold for you to remain longer here.” 


« Farewell, Nathalie,” he leaned back to say. ‘‘ For 
the present, I wish you joy—the future will take care 


One dark glance flung over his shoulder, and the 
next moment he was galloping off down the beach, 
the thunder of his horse’s hoofs making the rocks 
ring with echoes. John Calvert stood looking into 
Nathalie’s eyes. She had given him no word of wel- 
come, but now she extended her hand, her cheek crim- 
soning slowly under his gaze. He drew her shawl 


“J would have spared you this, Nathalie. Tell me 
—I have the right to know—have you ever loved that 


“ Never!” 


A streak of tawny red crossed his dark cheek. He 
lifted her face, and searched it a moment with bis 


O Nathalie, Nathalie, 
could you be my wife? Could you love me?” 

Hot and stormy leaped up the red blood to that 
beautiful face. Then John Calvert opened his arms, 
with a great cry, and she lay, with all its surging, 


“My darling—my little Nathalie!” hesaid. “I 


The same story, lived over every day—old as the 
hills, but always new! Crossed upon his shoulder, 
her white hands lay passive and eloquent; his pas- 
sionate kisses rained down upon her lips; and, under 
the light of the young autumn moon, they stood, 


As they walked home through still paths shim- 
mering in moonlight, Calvert paused one moment 
beside the wishing spring. The air was filled with 
the soft splash of its waters. A few dead leaves float- 
ed lazily in the dark basin. He looked down into it, 


** Nathalie,” he whispered, his eyes filling up with 
lustrous light, “‘do you remember that corridor in 
the old jail, and the poor debtor, and the little child 
that opened its door to him, and, as God hears me, 


“And,” playfully, ‘do you remember, too, how I 
asked you to trust me, one morning, standing here? 


It was little that either dreamed howsoon and how 
He bade her 


Little Nathalie,” he said, turning her proud, 
drooping face to the moonlight, “let me look at you 
Are you quite sure this is no dream ?— 
that I shall not awake to-morrow, to find my treasure 
slipped from my hold? I am half afraid, Nathalie!” 

She broke, smiling, from his embrace, and went on 
through the fallen leaves of the garden, hearing his 
receding footsteps, and the clang of the gate behind 
him, her proud heart full to overflowing with the 


To the sound of the night-wind, surging through 
the shutters, full of the voices of the sea, Nathalie 
slept that night—a happy sleep, haunted by no 
Merciful, indeed, is that veil which 
shuts the future from our view. Her head nestled 
Gown in the pillow, like a child’s; and, sleeping, she 
dreained of John Calvert’s eyes, never knowing that 
below, in the darkness under the weird poplar trees, 
half the night long, a saddled horse, with flakes of 
undried foam on his shining black flanks, stood paw- 
ing the earth impatiently, while on the terrace above, 
with sullen eyes fixed on her casement alone, a tall 
figure, muffied in a horseman’s cloak, went pacing on 
and on through the midnight, casting, at every turn 
of his stealthy steps, a long, threatening shadow 
across the yellow moonlight—a shadow dark as that 


Life perfected—its bees all 
humming, its roses all in bloom! Thrée magic words 
—are they not? Sooner or later, to the strongest of 
us, comes this season of deliriums, this fleeting sum- 
mer of delights, when the world seems made alone 


November glided by, wild and woeful, hiding her 
wasted face in a stormy veil of snow and sleet; and 
yet, so golden a month—one so richly fraught with 
pure sweetness and sunlight, had never dawned be- 
fore for Nathalie Lermond. 0, the delicious moments 


of watching at the casement for his coming, with 
blush-roses in ber hair, and such shy, proud eyes— 
she, the self-pogsessed, the unimpressible belle !—the 
thrill of rapture, when his horse’s hoofs first sounded 
in the garden way below!—the long hours passed at 
his side, eloquent with that sweetness and tenderness 
which never comes toany heart but once. Life stood 
crowned and completed—its feast of honey and wine 
spread. 

And John Calvert? Love works many wonders. 
He was no longer the grave man of the world, fight- 
ing foremost in ambition’s lists, but an humble, pas- 
sionate lover—a willing captive in a lady’s bower, 
searching for his heaven in a pair of brown eyes. 

It was a happy change to Hendee Hall. Gradually, 
the gloom, the haunting presence of evil which had 
clung to the place for weeks, began to pass before the 
exorcism of love. Even the servants caught the con- 
tagion, and Mrs. Roberts forgot the backward glance 
in the dark y ges, and d i her best cap when- 
ever Mr. Calvert came to tea, and hinted vaguely to 
the housemaids of an approaching wedding. Smooth 
enough this course of “ ower truelove ” seemed flow- 
ing. Suns rose, and stars set. The shadows had de- 
parted from Nathalie’s gate, and from the dark mas- 
ter of the Fields came neither word nor sign. She 
had not seen him since that night upon the shore. 
And so November died. 4 

The beach had put on its first winding-sheet of 
snow. It was a night in winter, gray and cold and 
starless. The poplars tossed their skeleton arms, 
beckoning weirdly to each other in the wild north 
wind. Below, the sullen bay boomed ceaselessly on 
the rocks, and the frozen cordage of the ships in the 
offing rattled and groaned in the pauses, and the red 
eye of the lighthouse lamp glared across the white 
and savage bar. In the west room the curtains were 
but half drawn, and a soft, mellow lamplight shone 
through, across the terrace, and the desolate garden, 
and revealed the fresh track of Mr. Calvert’s horse 
up the carriage way, and the gate standing ajar 
through which he had passed. 

Under a hedge of holly, directly facing this light, a 
path hed been worn in the snow—back and forth— 
back and forth—by restless and impatient feet. In 
its shadow, a man, muffled to the eyes, and carrying 
a riding-whip in his hand, stood with his back to the 
window, looking gloomily out at that horse’s track in 
the snow, and the dark and writhing poplars beyond, 
A greyhound was crouching at his feet, and shivering 
in the shelter of the holly. And this man? With 
his dark face, his black, relentless eyes, his thin, red 
lips—you would have known him anywhere—was St. 
Maur. 

Suddenly he ground out something through his 
set teeth, and, turning on his heel, like one fully 
resolved upon some purpose, confronted the lighted 
window, and the room beyond. Every object there 
was as plainly visible to this outward spectator, as if 
he had been within its walls; and, with a long, eager, 
fascinated gaze, St. Maur, pausing in his tracks, as if 
rooted thereto, took in the scene. 

What was it he saw? A room, sumptuous in its 
appointments, and filled with shifting tints of crim- 
son and emerald, paintings on the walls, a coal fire 
burning in the grate. Standing on the hearth, with 
his hands crossed behind him, an old, familiar atti- 
tude, John Calvert was talking to the other and only 
remaining figure in the room—the young heiress of 
Hendee, sitting on a low ottoman at his feet. 

Did she dream, looking up so shyly into John Cal- 
vert’s face, of the ravishing picture she made, and 
for whose eyes she was making it—basilisk eyes, that 
watched her from their covert, as a wild creature 
watches its prey? Her dress, of some rich, wine-dark 
fabric, swept the floor around ber in warm and heavy 
folds. It had wide, loose sleeves, through which the 
marble arms glanced, white as snow, and a broad belt 
of gold, with a clustered clasp of seed-pearls, shining 
like stars in the mellow fire-light. Her hands lay 
crossed upon her lap, one above the other; he could 
see the flash of the diamond ring on the slender fin- 
ger of the left one—John Calvert’s diamond. It has 
been said that all women are beautiful when they 
love. However that may be, certain it is that to St. 
Maur Nathalie’s face had never looked so perfect—so 
maddening in its beauty, as when he saw it uplifted 
on this night, tender and smiling, to the man she 
loved. 

He shrunk back in the shadow, and watched them 
along time. Presently, Calvert went up to the low 
ottoman, and, taking the little hand that wore this 
ring, held it a moment in his own broad palm. Her 
lids drooped; even afar off he could see the flush 
stealing into her cheek; then, John Calvert bent, 
and, with a gesture indescribably tender and reverent, 
pressed back from her low forehead its shining masses 
of half-loosed hair, and left a kiss in its fragrant 
darkness. An oath fell from St. Maur’s lips. He 
started so fiercely that the hound leaped up from the 
sheter of the hedge, and came whining to his side. 
St. Maur struck him sharply with his riding-whip, 
and, leaping through the holly thicket, climbed up 
the terrace, and, passing that window, went on to 
the next, guided by a sound that he could not well 
mistake. 

It was the plaiftive music of Ruby’s piano, and 
Ruby’s voice mingling with it, fainter and sadder 
than when he had heard it last, but unspeakably 
sweet. The shutter wasclosed. St. Maur opened it 
softly, and tapped upon the pane. The music ceased. 
A faint stir within, and then a step crossed the floor, 
a white hand drew back the curtain, and Ruby’s pale 
face, framed in its golden curls, looked out, startled 
and surprised. With a quick cry, she recognized 








him. He threw up the window, and leaped into the 
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room, closing it quickly after him. They were alone 
together. He turned to her, and held out his hand, 
smiling. 

* Little Ruby, did I frighten you?” he said. 

She laid her hand in his. 

“No,” quietly; “I thought it might be you.” 

“JT am sure you did! Miss Lermond may banish 
me from the Hall, but not from you, Ruby. I heard 
your voice in the garden, and—followed it. /a belle 
cousine, have you missed me?” 

She answered only with a vivid flush, that died 
away, and left her paler than before. 

“Gilbert,” she said, ‘‘have you quarrelled with 
Miss Lermond?” 

He shrugged bis shoulders. 

“ Yes—no; that is, am under ban, I suppose; but 
let that pass. Ruby, are you ill?” 

“No,” hastily. “Iam quite strong now. 
go away with Nathalie.” 

“Away? Where?” he questioned. 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

“Do you not know?” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“‘ Nathalie will be married in the spring, and leave 
Hendee. I shall go with her. I am very glad—l 
have learned to love her so!” 

It was well that his face was in shadow at that mo- 
ment, else had his secret never escaped those eyes— 
eyes that seemed reading him to the very core, sharp 
with a woman’s instinct, perhaps a woman’s jealousy. 


“Married?” he repeated, carelessly. ‘‘ That is 
news, indeed. Hendee to be left desolate again? 
Pray, who may her happy bridegroom elect be?” 

** You should know,” she answered, calmly. ‘“ He 
is an old friend of yours—Mr. Calvert.” 

“Calvert? Indeed! Is he stopping in the hamlet?” 

it Yes.” 

She dropped one hand on the low mantel, and 
leaned her head upon it. Howslender she had grown 
—almost unearthly looked her fragile loveliness. 
Some spark of compassion ought to have stirred that 
heart of his—any emotion would have been prefer- 
able to his utter and hopeless indifference. 

“He returns to town to-morrow,” Ruby said, re- 
ferring to Calvert, ‘‘ to make ready for his marriage.” 

“And where are they going?” said St. Maur. 
“Where are you going, Ruby?” 

Did he think to deceive her by this shallow subter- 
fuge—this false interest in herself? She answered, 
feverishly : 

“To Europe—to Italy. They are to live abroad for 
a time.” 

**Good God!” broke with passionate emphasis from 
the lips of St. Maur. 

Their eyes met; his fell. 
laid her hand upon bis arm. 

“Cousin Gilbert,” she said, calmly, ‘‘do you love 
her so very much, then?” 

“Love her, Ruby? Are you mad?” 

“Not mad nor blind.” 

He made a quick gesture. 

© Do you think I have not had enough of love for 
one lifetime? The very word has grown to be a 
mockery to me now. Foolish Ruby!” 

Still she was not convinced. He sawit. She stood 
with a sad, irresolute face, looking at him. 

“Have you seen Nathalie to-night?” she said. 
“‘Does she know you are here?” 

“ce No.” 

Ruby flushed faintly. 

“You will pardon me,” she began, ‘‘ but—but—it 
is not right that you should remain without her 
knowledge. She would think it very strange. I will 
call her, or I will send for Mrs. Roberts.” 

“By no means!” he said, with a quick start. ‘I 
did not come to see Nathalie or Mrs. Roberts, but 
yourself. Do not betray me, Ruby.” 

She made no promise—he needed none. 
satisfied him. 

“You must go now, Gilbert—indeed you must!” 
she said. 

“T will. Only one moment more. Ruby, Miss Ler- 
mond loves you?” 

He had taken her hands in his; he was looking 
down into her fair, childish face. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“T must come to Hendee again—I must, little 
cousin; yet I cannot without her consent. Ruby, will 
you make my peace with Miss Lermond?” 

Where was the girl’s better angel, that she did not 
refuse him? 

‘I will try,” she answered, hurriedly. 
they are bringing Mr. Calvert’s horse!” 

St. Maur pressed her white hands'to his lips. 

“A thousand thanks!” he cried, as he threw up 
the window. ‘ Farewell, ma belle cousine. Do not 
forget your promise!” 

He knew well enough that she would not. Half 
way across the garden, he turned, and saw her small 
face pressed to the pane, peering after him in the 
darkness. It vanished as he looked, and St. Maur 
shrugged his shoulders, and, calling to his hound, 
started to go. 

The heavy hall door was just closing. He heard 
the quick snorting of a horse—the voice of John Cal- 
vert speaking to the groom. Then horse and rider 
turned into the carriage way, and came slowly down 
past the holly-hedge—past the deep shadow, wherein 
St. Maur stood concealed, Calvert humming softly to 
himself as he rode. 

Quick asa flash of thought, at the first sound of 
that voice, the hound, Castor, sprang up from the 
snow, and, bounding through the holly hedge, leaped, 
fawning, up to Calvert's stirrup, with a bark of joy- 
ful recognition. He drew his rein, with a look of 


I shall 


She went up to him, and 


Her face 


“ Hark! 





surprise. 


bending down to pat the glossy head of the poor 
brute. ‘It is a long day since you and I met.” 
Castor licked the gloved hand eagerly, rushed to 
the hedge and back again, barking gleefully all the 
time. St. Maur stood like a block of marble, grind- 
ing down an oath twixt his angry teeth. Some lurk- 
ing suspicion, perhaps, was in his rival’s mind, for 
St. Maur saw a keen glance cast around in the dark- 
ness, &@ narrow scrutiny of the foot-prints in the snow, 
but the night baffled him. Hestarted on again down 
the carriage way, through the gate, and out into the 
high road; and, leaping and fawning at his horse’s 
head, Castor the hound followed him. 

A bitter smile crossed St. Maur’s lip. His hand 
flashed up to the inner folds of his cloak, only to fall 
again. He was not there for revenge that night. Let 
him ride on unharmed. 

“ Even my dog,” he said, as he gained the road, and 
saw that horsezan’s shadow far away against the 
horizon, “ deserts me for this man. We were friends 
once—he has done me good service. What a pity 
that he should ever have crossed my path!” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


A STORY OF EGYPT. 








Some of the stories of the family of Mehemet Ali, 
Viceroy of Egypt, are worthy of the grimmest per- 
sonages in the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights.” The 
Pasha’s daughter, Princess Nasle-Hanen, was a sec- 
ond Charlotte of Russia, or Marguerite de Bourgogne. 
She was married to a Turkish commissioner, a mon- 
ster of cruelty. One day Mehemet Ali hinted to his 
daughter that he never felt quite at ease with her 
husband. That eveniig the Bey’s coffee was present- 
ed to him by the princess, his wife. Coffee does not 
always agree with Eastern potentates; and Nasle- 
Hanen sought to solace her widowhood by a sys- 
tematic course of intrigues. Her emissaries frequent- 
ed the cafes. When a candidate for introduction had 
been found, he was desired to present himself at a 
certain gate of the palace atacertain hour. There 
he was received by a eunuch of the harem; his eyes 
were bandaged, and he was conducted to the presence. 
For a week, Nasle-Hamen was the most amiable 
hostess. On the eighth day, ‘“‘ My husband is coming 
home,” she would say; “‘ we must part; but when he 
is again absent, I shall take care that you return.” 

The visitor’s eyes were again bandaged. When the 
princess was residing at her palace on the Nile, he 
was conducted to a door opening on the river, and 
sped forward with a gentle push. At another of the 
royal seats, the Khalig Canal took the place of the 
Nile. At the palace in the Moskee, the same useful 
office was performed by a cistern. These frequent 
disappearances at last began to be talked of; and a 
young Italian determined to break the spell. He went 
assiduously to the cafe where the ominous invitations 
were known to be dispensed. One evening, a eunuch 
of the harem seated himself near the young stranger, 
and began to smoke. 

“IT know a fair lady, who is not indifferent to you,” 
he began; “and, if you wish, I can manage the in- 
troduction.” 

‘I shall be delighted, if she is so- good-looking,” 
replied the Italian; ‘‘ only I can’t come this evening. 
Will you take me to-morrow?” 

** Yes; be at the door about seven o’clock, and when 
I pass, follow without speaking.” 

Next day the young man kept his appointment. He 
had not long to wait; and when he had followed his 
guide intoa lonely street, he submitted to his eyes 
being bandaged. After a long walk, they entered a 
house, and ascended a staircase. The bandage was 
removed from his eyes ina brilliantly-lighted room, 
richly furnished in the Eastern style. A lady, neither 
young nor beauiiiul, but admirably dressed, reclined 
on a divan, playing with a chaplet of coral and dia- 
monds; aslave fanned her with a bunch of ostrich 
plumes. The Italian received a signal to approach, 
and to seat himself on a cushion at her feet. The 
lady’s conversation was enchanting, and with a host- 
ess who did the honors so graciously, a week passed 
most agreeably. The eighth day arrived. 

“We must part, my beloved,” she said; ‘‘ my hus- 
banitt is about to return; we should be lost.” 

“Madame,” replied her guest, ‘I trust your husband 
has no intention of returning, as you are the Princess 
Nasle-Hanen, and have been a widow for some years.” 

The lady made a slight negative gesture. 

“ Believe me, madame,” he continued, “I know 
who you are, and I know also the fate that awaited 
me if I had not taken my precautions. Your domes- 
tics would conduct me to a small door opening on the 
Nile, and assist me with a slight push.” 

** And pray, what precautions have you taken?” 

** Mon Dieu, madame, they are very simple. Instead 
of following your emissary at once, I arranged to come 
the next day. Meanwhile I had an interview with my 
consul. When your retainer came to seek me, two 
steps from us was a person from the consulate. He fol- 
loweu us; he, therefors, knows 1am here. My consul 
is accordingly forewarned; if to-day he does not see 
me again, he will know I have suffered the doom of 
your lovers. He will address himself to his highness 
the viceroy: you perceive the scandal that must en- 
sne, Rumor suspects you of numerouscrimes. Sus- 
picion will give place to certainty.” 

The princess was thunderstruck. Recovering a lit- 
tle, she implored him to be discreet. The Italian took 
his leave, arriving safely in the street, where he found 
a cavas from the consulate awaiting him, and already 
uneasy. It is needless to say he scrupulously disre- 





garded the parting request of his amiable hostess. 











for happy lovers; when its sunlight is more than 
earthly—and before our idol has donned mortal ha- 
biliments, or the sun drank up the dew of our pas- 
sion-flowers. Poets rave of this time; fools sneer, 
but we of the sad brows and the gray hair look back 
upon it always with moistened eyes, wondering why 
Love is always pictured joyous and flower-crowned. 
Better far to welcome it in fear and trembling—it is 
the parent of pain, as well as rapture—the fountain- 
head of tears and prayer. 
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A TERRIBLE VISITOR. 


BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 

Ir was in compliance with the mandate of my 
medical man that I found myself late one autumn, 
about a dozen years ago, at the little town of Quimper 
in Brittany, surrounded by the usual impedimenta 
of a married man on his travels. Not, indeed, that I 
intended my journey to extend much further at that 
time, for I had taken a fancy to the quaint old-world 
Breton country, and so long as I escaped the keen 
easterly winds of our English winter, I had free choice 
left me to pitch my tent for the next few months at 
whatever spot I might think best; and it seemed, 
both to myself and to those who were with me, that 
we might go further and fare worse. 

When it was understood throughout the little town 
—and news of any kind seems to spread faster among 
our vivacious neighbors than among our more phleg- 
matic selves—that the English family at the Lion 
d’ Or were in want of respectable country lodgings, 
we were literally inundated with offers of the most 
diverse kinds, and all more or less ineligible; rang- 
ing from a couple of lofts over a stable, to the huge 
chateau of a provincial magnate, more suited to the 
pocket of a millionaire than that of a poor painter; 
matters came to such a pass before long, that we 
could not venture as far as the market-place without 
being beset by two or three applicants, all eager to 
welcome us under their roof-trees, so that we were 
obliged after a time to meditate a secret flight, but 
were saved.that necessity at the last moment, and 
capitally suited into the bargain. 

About eighteen miles from Quimper there stands, 
or stood at the time of which I speak, for of its after- 
fate I have no knowledge, an old-fashioned house of 
considerable size, with high-pitched roofs, twisted 
chimneys, and dormer windows, known, appropriate- 
ly enough, as Maison Gris. Gray enough it certainly 
was—a grim melancholy house, with a sort of desolate 
pride about it, like that of a decayed gentleman who 
cannot forget his better days; but wonderfully com- 
fortable and home-like within doors. It stood front- 
ing the south, surrounded by a piece of ground, half 
garden, half orchard, and more wilderness than 
either; before it, the highroad, that swept round to 
the left, and then dipped into a little hollow, where a 
hamlet lay snugly hidden; behind it, a stretch of un- 
dulating meadow, that swept gently upward to where 
a fringe of poplars crowned the horizon; beyond 
which were more fields, sloping downward till you 
reached the ever-shifting sand-dunes and the green 
waters of the channel. 

Maison Gris was two hundred years old, and had 
never belonged but to one family. Of this family, 
which pertained to the class of what we in England 
should call gentlemen-farmers, the last scion pre- 
ferred the gay salons of Paris to the quiet home of 
his ancestors, and had long been desirous of finding 
a tenant for the old house, and increasing thereby 
his somewhat limited income. The rent demanded 
was moderate in amount, and as we could find no 
other place that promised to suit us equally well, a 
bargain was quickly struck; and three days latcr, 
ourselves and baggage were comfortably installed in 
our new home. The house, to be sure, was far too 
large for the requirements of our small family, which 
consisted only of myself and wife, and our little girl, 
Min, eight years old; my wife’s sister, and two stout 
Breton lasses to wait upon us: but we put such of 
the rooms as we did not require under lock and key, 
and feminine tastes soon gave the others a comfortable 
homelike appearance. 

Our life at Maison Gris was, of necessity, a very 
quiet one; many people might have called it a dull 
life, but we did not find it so. Our mornings were 
variously occupied: my wife’s in looking after the 
needful domestic economies; Laura’s in instilling into 
Mim’s mind some of those multifarious items of 
knowledge which go totorm the sum of a modern 
young lady’s accomplishments; while I worked on 
steadily at my great picture, growing more in love 
with it from day to day, as, bit by bit, the idea I was 
striving to work out took shape and color under my 
brush, Our afternoons were spent mostly on the 

sands; and music, chess, and reading charmed away 
the evening hours. We had brought a tolerable box 
of books with us; and an intermittent shower of 
newspapers and periodicals kept us from stagnation, 
and told us how the busy world was wagging. 

I had chosen one of the best apartments in the 
house for my painting-room. It had been the dining- 
saloon once on a time, and had a large mullioned 
window fronting the north, consisting of small dia- 
mond-shaped panes set in lead, with thin iron bars 
running across at intervals, and having the family 
lozenge let in, high up, in painted glass. After the 
fashion of the period trom which this window dated, 
asmall casement opened out of its middle compart- 
ment; but the hasp of this casement being defective, 
Mim had found out a ready way of opening it from 
the outside by means of a bit of crooked wire; and 
sometimes when I was busy with my brush and pal- 
let, the minx would cease from trundling her hoop 
in the garden, and wait with ber nose pressed against 
the window for the encouragement of a nod or a half- 
smile; taking which as permission, she would ma- 


wire, which she kept on the sill outside ready for such 


















and steal on tiptoe to my side. 


nipulate for a few moments with her bit ot crooked 


emergencies, till the hasp yielded, and the casement 
opened, when she would creep demurely through, 
Two doors opened 
into this room; one from a corridor which ran 
through the lower part of the house, the other from 


two or three steps into the garden. Why I am thus 
particular in my description of this room, will appear 
by-and-by. 

My great picture, as I have called it, and which I 
had fully determined in my own mind should be an 
advance on all my previous efforts, was a scene from 
The Lady of Shalott, where the boat, which the poor 
lady has found under the willows, is floated by the 
tide, with its silent burden, into ‘ many-towered” 
Camelot; and “knight and burgher, lord and dame” 
crowd on to the wharfs, marvelling who this may be. 
But besides this, 1 had another picture on hand, to 
which I could turn for relief when the necessity for 
change came upon me. This second picture was a 
commission of my friend Sir Richard Thornfield, at 
whose house in the Peak I had been staying a short 
time previously ; and had reference to a rather singu- 
lar legend which had been current in his family for 
several centuries; for the Thornfields were quite an- 
cient enough to have an apparition of their own, and 
however lightly they might seem to regard it, you 
could not touch them on a more tender point than by 
attempting to ridicule the family ghost. As is usual 
in such cases, the apparition never appeared except 
as a presage of death to some important member of 
the family; but there was this peculiarity about the 
Thornfield ghost, that it was never seen in proper 
person, but merely the reflection of it in a mirror. 
Suddenly, when you were quietly shaving, or arrang- 
ing your cravat before the glass, you would see the 
reflection of a ghastly woman’s face staring over your 
shoulder at your own face in the glass, with such a 
stony merciless glare in its unwinking eyes, as would 
for the moment freeze your very life-blood. Horror- 
struck, you would turn round, to see nothing; and 
when your eyes wandered instinctively back to the 
glass, the dreadful thing would be gone, not to reap- 
pear, perhaps, for several years. 

But it was one instance in particular of the appear- 
ance which my friend was desirous that I should il- 
lustrate with my brush. The incident in questi 
happened about eighty years ago, on the eve of the 
wedding-day of one of the daughters of the house. 
The baronet showed me her portrait in the gallery— 
a@ sweet young creature of eighteen summers, still, 
after all these years, looking out at the world with 
tender, serious eyes, in which one could not but fancy 
there was some presage of the sad fate in store for 
her. The morrow was to be her wedding-day; and 
late in the evening, she crept up stairs to her dress- 
ing-room to try on some of the pretty things in which 
she was to be apparelled the next morning. The 
white gauzy robe had been tried on and approved, 
and she was just in the act of winding a string of 
pearls into her hair, when, all at once, she saw the 
dreadful face, with its Medusa eyes, staring intently 
over her sheulder at her own face in the glass. The 
smile died on her lips, and the gladness out of her 
eyes, as she looked. She turned and fied to her mo- 
ther’s room, to lose sense and motion the moment she 
felt herself within the shelter of those protecting 
arms; and in less than a week she was dead. 


Such was the episode which my friend was desirous 
that I should depict. I had brought with me a sketch 
of the young lady’s face, being desirous that my pic- 
ture should be as accurate as possible in every par- 
ticular; although hers was a face that, once seen by 
an artist, would not readily be forgotten. As if it had 
been put there to aid the purpose / had in view, I 
found in the state-bedroom of Maison Gris an old- 
fashioned cheval glass, than which, with its fantastic 
framework of carved oak, nothing could have been 
more appropriate for the background of my picture. 
I at once caused it to be transplanted to my painting- 
room, and there it stood for several months, generally 
with a sheet of green baize thrown over it to keep it 
from the dust. When tired of the company of her 
ladyship of Shalott, I turned to my “ ghost-picture,” 
as Mim called it, by way of variety. Then was the 
glass unsheeted, and Laura, my wife’s sister, would 
pose herself before it, as in the act of twining a string 
of pearls in her hair; while I transferred to my can- 
vas the outline of her figure, the turn of her little 
head, the flowing masses of her chestnut hair, with 
the up-curved arms and the taper fingers holding the 
pearls. The two faces as seen reflected in the glass 
—that of the apparition peering blue-white over the 
bride’s shoulder, and the girl’s own face—I left till the 
last, or, rather, was waiting til] some moment of in- 
spiration should lend my fingers the necessary power 
to represent clearly on canvas the two faces as I saw 
them in my own mind. 

Among the minor virtues of civilized life, that of 
early rising ought surely to be considered as one; and 
now that I was in villegiatura, I fell back upon a 
primitive division of time such as may still be opera- 
tive in fur-away country places, but which it would 
be quite impossible to observe amid the countless 
employinents and distractions of life in town. Thus, 
it not unfrequently happened that I rose with the 
first streak of daylight, and taking a couple of biscuits 
in my pocket, set out for a six wiles’ walk, getting 
back in time for our early breakfast; after which I 
generally felt myself in tune for a good spell of hard 
work. One autumn morning I got upas I had often 
done before, just as the sky was beginning to purple 
with the coming day; and slipping quietly down 
stairs, I opened the front door, and stood tor a mo- 





everything was right there. 


ment or twoon the steps enjoying the delicious fresh- 
ness of the morning. Whilst standing thus, the 
thought came into my head that it would be as well 
to take a peep into my painting-room, and see that 
On leaving off work the 
previous evening, I had left open the door leading 
into the verandah, in order that the room might be 


tine which I had accidentally spilt. This door I had 
afterwards forgotten to shut before going to bed; and 
the idea now struck me, that it would be as well to see 
that no stray cat or dog had been playing any pranks 
among my brushes and colors during the night. 

The door leading from the verandah into the paint- 
ing-room was at an opposite angle of the house from 
that at which I was now standing, so I descended the 
steps leisurely, and walked across the grass-plot to- 
wards it, noticing as I did so, what I had never no- 
ticed before, that the old house looked older and 
grayer, showed the scars and brunts of age more 
clearly by that cold half-light of early morning than 
when seen at any other time, even under the bright 
sun of mid-day. As 1 stepped under the verandah, 
I saw with some surprise that the door in front of me 
was shut. It was a swing-door that shut of its own 
accord unless fastened back, and on leaving it over 
night, I had propped it open with a chair; but the 
chair was now gone, and the door closed. Wondering 
a little by what means this had come about, I pushed 
open the door, and went in. As I entered the room, 
I mechanically let go the door, which swung to, and 
shut me in; and the same instant I felt, rather by 
intuition than by the action of any more positive 
sense, that I was shut up with something that had 
no business there—with something terrible. I had 
but one brief instant to look round; the next, my 
wandering gaze fixed itself on two great blazing eyes 
staring balefully out at me from a dusky corner of 
the room; then the eyes took me, and in that first 
awful shock with which the sight of them thrilled me, 
I think that I could hardly have turned my head 
away even to save my life. To what strange monster 
crouching there, but half seen in that dim corner, did 
those fiery orbs belong? Not long was I left in doubt. 
With a snarl, low, deep, and ferocious; with one 
crouching step backward, as if to give itself more 
leverage for a spring; and with one mighty rush, the 
tiger was upon me. I fell as though smitten bya 
thunderbolt, a blood-red light danced for an instant 
before my eyes, and then came udarkness as of death. 
My senses came back but slowly. I awoke by de- 
grees to a consciousness of life, but of a life utterly 
dissevered from that of my former self. I was no 
longer the tenant of Maison Gris; I was no longer a 
nineteenth-century unit struggling for my daily 
bread ; I wasa mummy in the heart of the Great Pyra- 
mid. I had been lying there as one dead for three thou- 
sand years, and now, by some strange process, which in 
no wise troubled me, I had been resuscitated; and it 
seemed only to follow in the natural sequence of 
things that [ should awake and find myself the in- 
mate of a gorgeous sarcophagus. I gazed around me 
with interest, but without curiosity ; I seemed to have 
been there before at some far-distant date, and noth- 
ing looked strange. But from the moment when I 
first opened my eyes, and even before that, as it seem- 
ed to me, I had felt the oppression of something pon- 
derous on my chest, of a weight that seemed to grow 
heavier and deader every minute. What could it be? 
I tried to move my limbs, to lift my body into an up- 
right position; but the cerecloths in which I was 
swathed from head to foot left me without the power 
to mvuve even as much as a finger; and still that 
mysterious weight upon my chest was becoming more 
suffocating and deadly every moment. For some 
reason unknown to me, the lid had been lifted off my 
sarcophagus; a tender radiance shed by invisible 
lamps pervaded the vast apartment; and although I 
was unable to move my head and look round, I could 
gaze upward, and my eyes in their wandering circuit 
took in a considerable span of the flat roof overhead. 
On this ruof were painted in vivid colors countless 
Egyptian symbols of gigantic size: the bull, the cat, 
the crocodile, the ibis, and the beetle, were represent- 
ed again and again, together with innumerable other 
symbols, all of which seemed strangely familiar to me. 


Suddenly, while I was staring at the roof, I saw 
that the keystone was wanting, and that the whole 
immense fabric was slowly collapsing, gradually set- 
tling down, and must before long crush me, who lay 
directly under the apex of the pyramid—yes, crush 
me under the weight of a hundred thousand tons, 
Already, here and there, great cracks were beginning 
to show themselves; the lamps, too, no longer burned 
so brightly; the roof seemed to be creeping down the 
walls, as though it were being let down by chains 
from above; every moment the air of the chamber 
was growing hotter and more stifling; every moment 
the deadly weight upon my chest was becoming more 
unbearable. Why had 1 been reserved for a fate so 
horrible? It was nearly upon me now, that terrible 
roof, with its gigantic figures, red, black, and blue, 
whose strange lifelike eyes stared so intently into 
mine. 1 could almost have touched it with my hand, 
had I been free. Even now there was time to escape, 
if only those horrible cerements did not hold me so 
tightly. One last effort for life, though my heart 
should burst in the attempt. What rapture! the 
mummy-cloths were giving way, yielding one after 


In a Moment, that too was gone. 


life. 


Ah, the tiger! 








| 
| a corner of the verandah which led by a descent of 


purified by morning from the smell of some turpen- 


another; and now but one remained—the one that 
bound my chest so tightly as almost to suffocate me. 
My heart gave a 
great throb of relief, and at once the whole vision 
faded into utter darkness; and with a groan, I open- 
ed my eyes, and came back to the affairs of real 


Where had I been, and what had happened to me? 
I remembered everything now. But 
even this reality, bad as it was, seemed hardly as ter- 
rible as the doom which threatened me in my dream, | 
if'a dream it could be called. That dull, dead weight | shoulder. They had discovered my dangerous posi- 
upon my chest, which even in my half-conscious state 
had seemed ponderous enough to gradually crush the 





immense paw of the animal in whose power I now 
was, ar4 the shifting of it had broken my vision just 
at the point where endurance ends, and madness or 
death supervenes. 

In that first moment of semi-consciousness, after 
opening my eyes, I groaned slightly, and tried to turn 
over; but scarcely had I stirred a limb, when the ti- 
ger, which was crouching on the floor close by my 
shoulder, put forth his paw again, as though afraid I 
was going to escape him, and brought it down on the 
upper part of my right arm; at the same moment his 
claws shot from their sheaths like so many hidden 
poniards, and penetrated through the thick cloth of 
my shooting-coat deep into my flesh. A shriek of an- 
guish involuntarily escaped my lips, to which the 
beast responded with a muffled roar; and then, for 
the second time, I fainted. 

My poor scattered wits, on dragging themselves 
painfully together for the second time, seemed intui- 
tively cognizant of the danger that beset me. Every 
nerve and fibre in my body seemed to whisper “ Be- 
ware!” I was conscious of the presence of my terri- 
ble adversary before [opened my eyes; I felt to move 
even arm or leg might be my death warrant; I lay 
like one dead, slowly gathering my energies to meet 
the ordeal still before me. At length, I ventured to 
open my lids a little way, and to take a silent obser- 
vation of the enemy, and of my own position. The 
tiger was still crouched at full length within a couple 
of feet of my right shoulder, one paw protruded a lit- 
tle further than the other, ready, doubtless, to grasp 
me again, in case of any sudden movement on my 
part. He was a splendid brute, full grown, to all ap- 
pearance, and gayly striped, after the immemorial 
fashion of his family; and under almost any other 
circumstances, I should have admired him hugely. 
Every quarter of a minute or so, he gave his huge 
tail a slow, solemn whisk, bringing it down with a 
dull thud on the uncarpeted floor. It seemed to me, 
but perhaps I was too fanciful, that there was a look 
of quiet satisfaction, of grim enjoyment about him, as 
he lay thus, gazing at me through contracted lids, 
with eyes of yellowish green, that never wavered or 
turned away for a single instant. He seemed to feel 
himself so thoroughly master ot the situation, that he 
was in no hurry to proceed to extremities. Perhaps 
it was gratifying to his feelings to find one of the hated 
race of men so completely in his power. Occasionally, 
he opened his mouth to its fullest extent, and yawned 
silently; and it makes me shudder even now when I 
remember the terrible array of teeth visible at such 
times. Once and again, he would give his lips an 
anticipatory lick with his great red tongue, while his 
whiskers quivered like those of a cat that is watching 
a bird. 

It was broad daylight by this time, and such of 
the familiar features of the room as I could see with- 
out stirring my head, were just as they had been left 
last night. The tiger which I could only conclude to 
have escaped froth some menagerie, had doubtless 
come prowling about the house in search of shelter, 
and finding the studio door invitingly open, had 
walked in, overturning the chair in his passage, and 
had made for himself a snug lair on some discarded 
drapery in one corner, till roused by my entrance. 
But for my carelessness in leaving open the door of 
the painting-room, I should never have found my- 
self in this sad plight. 


Instead of being close to the door by which 1 was 
standing when the tiger sprang upon me, I now 
found myself lying on a square of Persian carpet, 
and in close proximity to the second door, which 
opened out of a corridor in the house. Immediately 
opposite to me,on the other side of the room, was the 
large old-fashioned window of which I have already 
spoken, towards which the tiger’s back was now 
turned. Ina direct line between the tiger and the 
window, supported by two wooden uprights, and cov- 
ered with green baize, stood the cheval glass, behind 
which the window was partly hidden, one side only 
of it being visible from where I lay. All this time, I 
had been gathering up my energies to meet the fate 
that loomed so imminently before me with whatever 
ot courage and composure was possible to me. My 
chances of escape seomed very faint indeed, but none 
the less did I keep revolving one scheme after anoth- 
er in my brain—never more subtly active, never 
throbbing with a fuller life than in that hour of my 
extremity—only to reject them one by one as utterly 
hopeless, Alas! for me there seemed no help on 
earth. 

A dull vague despair, in spite of my efforts to the 
contrary, was beginning to settle down over my soul, 
when, bringing my eyes to rest once more on the 
brute beside me, I saw, with a thrill of hope, that 
those unwavering eyes had closed at last. He was 
asleep, with one paw laid against my shoulder, ready 
to grasp me should I offer to stir. A small matter, 
truly, to cause me to thrill with hope, but I could 
not help accepting the fact, trifling as it was, as an 
augury of good promise. Lightly and delicately the 
tiger slept—as lightly as any maiden dreaming of her 
lover, and waiting for his coming. 1 ventured to 
open my eyes a little wider, and a moment after- 
wards, a sight met my gaze which stirred my son! to 
its very depths, and would have drawn from me some 
cry or movement of surprise, had not the painful 
lesson of a few minutes befure been still so fresh in 
my memory. What I saw was the white agonized 
face of my wife peering in through that corner of the 
window not hidden by the cheval glass, and Laura’s 
face scarcely less anguish-stricken, gazing over her 


tion; would they be able to help me? My wife's 
eyes and mine met in a long, yearning, heartfelt 





breath out of me, was nothing more or less than the 





gaze across the little space that kept us asunder. 
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I had learned to read the language of those dear 
eyes years before, and their meaning was plain to me 
now. They told of love and pity in away that no 
mere words could have done, and yet breathed, with- 
al, a spirit of hope and consolation almost divine, as 
though wishing me not to forget that both her fate 
and mine were in the hands of a merciful Power, 
without whose permission not even a sparrow can fall 
to the ground. 

Suddenly, Laura whispered something in my wife’s 
ear, and a flash passed over the faces of both. Then 
Laura held up her hands in a way that made me 
grasp her idea in an instant. She was going to com- 
municate with me by means of the manual alphabet 
—called by some people ‘‘ the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet ’—with which we were both acquainted. One by 
one I spelled out the words as she formed them, let- 
ter by letter, with her fingers. Her first communi- 
cation ran thus: 


“ Courage. We are praying for you with our hearts, 
and working for you with our hands. We are trying 
to devise some means of rescue, and do not despair of 
success.” 

Then they both kissed their hands to me, and went 
back out of sight. I knew that they would come 
again in a little while; that they had merely left me 
in order to talk over some scheme of escape. But 
what chance of escape was there indeed fur me? 
None, none that I could discern. 

Presently, they returned, and Laura had Mim in 
her arms, whom she lifted up to look through the 
window at poor papa. The child was frightened 
when she saw the great brute beside me, and turning 
away, put her arms round her aunt’s neck, and 
burst into sobs. A low growl from the tiger warned 
us all that the least disturbance might be fatal to 
me. Laura took the child away, but my wife re- 
mained by the window, her hands clasped one in the 
other,her head drooping against the stonework, gazing 
at me through the panes with tearless, despairing 
eyes. Ina little while, Laura and Mim came back; 
and Mim, no longer territied, now looked through the 
window at me, and smiled and kissed her hand. 
Then came another message, worked out by Laura’s 
nimble fingers: 

“ We have thought of a plan, which, with Heaven's 

help, we hope will succeed. Lie perfectly still, and 
do not be surprised at anything you may see or hear. 
God dless you!” 
A minute or two later, my ears, preternaturally 
alert during those terrible moments—indeed, all 
my senses at that time seemed to be preternaturally 
alive—detected a faint rasping sound, which I had 
heard many a time before, only this time it was 
fuinter and more cautious than usual. It was the 
noise made by Mim when she opened the casement 
from the outside by means of her piece of crooked 
wire. Faint as the noise was, the tiger pricked up 
his ears, and gave utterance to another low, deep- 
throated warning. The noise ceased for a little while, 
to commence again about a minute later; and this 
time the beast did not deign to notice such a petty 
interruption of the prevailing quietude. In a little 
while the noise ceased, but whether the casement 
was now open or shut, I had no means of judging, 
hidden from view as that part of the window was 
behind the cheval glass. But even if they had suc- 
ceeded in opening the casement, in what way conld 
that fact conduce to my deliverance? Had I even 
possessed the tiger’s full permission to use such a 
mode of exit, the casement was far too sinall to ad- 
mit of my passing through it. 
Laura coming back to the window, telegraphed to 
me for the third time with her fingers: 
“Allis prepared, Wait and be silent, 
are with you,” 
Dear ones! that their hearts were with me, I 
never for one moment doubted; nor that whatever 
womanly wit, sharpened by the most devoted love, 
could do fur my deliverance, would be accomplished 
by those two! 
My wife, Laura and Mim, were now all gone, and 
I was left alone with the sleeping: tiger. A short 
space of the most intense silence followed, and then 
my ear, hungering anxiously for some sound, de- 
tected a fuint rustling in the direction of the window, 
but so taint, so like a whisper of silence itself, that 
in any ordinary mood, it would not have reached my 
Senses at all, Although his eyes were still closed, 
and he was to all appearance asleep, 1 saw, bya 
slight pricking of the tiger’s ears, that the noise had 
hot been unnoticed by him. It was with a feeling of 
sickening anxiety, which I should vainly try to des- 
cribe, that I awaited whatever might happen next. 
Suddenly my heart gave a great bound, and J felt 
that there was some one in the room beside myself. | ¥ 
There had been no noise, no movement, further than 
the one of which I have just spoken, and yet all at 
once I kuew that I was not alone—knew it by some | t 
delicate, intuitive sense, by some subtle, spiritual 
aflinity between myself and the intruder, which is | ® 
48 much a mystery to me now as it wasthen. The | t 
tiger, tuo, seemed to have had hissuspicions aroused. 
First, his whiskers twitched nervously; then he half- 
opened his heavy lids, and glared at me with his 
yellow-green eyes, in which there was a smouldering 
ferocity that wight leap into # blaze any moment; 
while his tail began to curve uneasily, and from his h 
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immense paw of the animal in whose power I now 
was, and the shifting of it had broken my vision just 
at the point where endurance ends, and madness or 
death supervenes. 

In that first moment of semi-consciousness, after 
opening my eyes, I groaned slightly, and tried to turn 
over; but scarcely had I stirred a limb, when the ti- 
ger, which was crouching on the floor close by my 
shoulder, put forth his paw again, as though afraid I 
was going to escape him, and brought it down on the 
upper part of my right arm; at the same moment his 
claws shot from their sheaths like so many hidden 
poniards, and penetrated through the thick cloth of 
my shooting-coat deep into my flesh. A shriek of an- 
guish involuntarily escaped my lips, to which the 
beast responded with a muffled roar; and then, for 
the second time, I fainted. 

My poor scattered wits, on dragging themselves 
painfully together for the second time, seemed intui- 
tively cognizant of the danger that beset me. Every 

| nerve and fibre in my body seemed to whisper “ Be- 
ware!” I was conscious of the presence of my terri- 
ble adversary before [opened my eyes; I felt to move 
even arm or leg might be my death warrant; I lay 
like one dead, slowly gathering my energies to meet 
the ordeal still before me. At length, I ventured to 
open my lids a little way, and to take a silent obser- 
vation of the enemy, and of my own position. The 
tiger was still crouched at full length within a couple 
of feet of my right shoulder, one paw protruded a lit- 
tle further than the other, ready, doubtless, to grasp 
me again, in case of any sudden movement on my 
part. He was a splendid brute, full grown, to all ap- 
pearance, and gayly striped, after the immemorial 
fashion of his family; and under almost any other 
circumstances, I should have admired him hugely. 
Every quarter of a minute or so, he gave his huge 
tail a slow, solemn whisk, bringing it down with a 
, dull thud on the uncarpeted floor. It seemed to me, 
but perhaps I was too fanciful, that there was a look 
of quiet satisfaction, of grim enjoyment about him, as 
he lay thus, gazing at me through contracted lids, 
| with eyes of yellowish green, that never wavered or 
turned away for a single instant. He seemed to feel 
, himself so thoroughly master of the situation, that he 


. | was in no hurry to proceed to extremities. Perhaps 
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silently; and it makes me shudder even now when I 
, remember the terrible array of teeth visible at such 

times. Once and again, he would give his lips an 
, anticipatory lick with his great red tongue, while his 

whiskers quivered like those of a cat that is watching 
| a bird. 


., It was broad daylight by this time, and such of 


, | the familiar features of the room as I could see with- 


’ 


out stirring my head, were just as they had been left 
last night. The tiger which I could only conclude to 


\ | have escaped frofi some menagerie, had doubtless 


come prowling about the house in search of shelter, 


-|and finding the studio door invitingly open, had 
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| walked in, overturning the chair in his passage, and 

had made for himself a snug lair on some discarded 

drapery in one corner, till roused by my entrance. 

But for my carelessness in leaving open the door of 

the painting-room, I should never have found my- 
| self in this sad plight. 


Instead of being close to the door by which 1 was 
| standing when the tiger sprang upon me, I now 
| found myself lying on a square of Persian carpet, 

and in close proximity to the second door, which 
opened out ofa corridor in the house. Immediately 
| opposite to me,on the other side of the room, was the 
large old-fashioned window of which I have already 


y | spoken, towards which the tiger’s back was now 


- turned. Ina direct line between the tiger and the 
window, supported by two wooden uprights, and cov- 
ered with green baize, stood the cheval glass, behind 
which the window was partly hidden, one side only 
of it being visible from where I lay. All this time, I 

had been gathering up my energies to meet the fate 
that loomed so imminently before me with whatever 
ot courage and composure was possible to me. My 
chances of escape seomed very faint indeed, but none 
the less did I keep revolving one scheme after anoth- 
er in my brain—never more subtly active, never 
throbbing with a fuller life than in that hour of my 
extremity—only to reject them one by one as utterly 
hopeless. Alas! for me there seemed no help on 
earth, 

A dull vague despair, in spite of my efforts to the 
contrary, was beginning to settle down over my soul, 
when, bringing my eyes to rest once more on the 
brute beside me, I saw, with a thrill of hope, that 
those unwavering eyes had closed at last. He was 
asleep, with one paw laid agaiust my shoulder, ready 
to grasp me should I offer to stir. A small matter, 
truly, to cause me to thrill with hope, but I could 
not help accepting the fact, trifling as it was, as an 
augury of good promise. Lightly and delicately the 
tiger slept—as lightly as any maiden dreaming of her 
lover, and waiting for his coming. 1 ventured to 
, | open my eyes a little wider, and a moment after- 
, | wards, a sight met my gaze which stirred my soul to 

its very depths, and would have drawn from me some 
| | ery or movement of surprise, had not the painful 
lesson of a few minutes before been still so fresh in 
°|my memory. What I saw was the white agonized 
t | face of my wife peering in through that corner of the 

-| window not hidden by the cheval glass, and Laura’s 

| | face scarcely less anguish-stricken, gazing over her 

\t | Shoulder. They had discovered my dangerous posi- 
»| tion; would they be able to help me? My wife’s 














eyes and mine met in a long, yearning, heartfelt 


gaze across the little space that kept us asunder. 
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I had learned to read the language of those dear 
eyes years before, and their meaning was plain to me 
now. They told of love and pity in away that no 
mere words could have done, and yet breathed, with- 
al, a spirit of hope and consolation almost divine, as 
though wishing me not to forget that both her fate 
and mine were in the hands of a merciful Power, 
without whose permission not even a sparrow can fall 
to the ground. 

Suddenly, Laura whispered something in my wife’s 
ear, and a flash passed over the faces of both. Then 
Laura held up her hands in a way that made me 
grasp her idea in an instant. She was going to com- 
municate with me by means of the manual alphabet 
—called by some people “‘ the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet ’—with which we were both acquainted. One by 
one I spelled out the words as she formed them, let- 
ter by letter, with her fingers. Her first communi- 
cation ran thus: 

“ Courage. We are praying for you with our hearts, 
and working for you with our hands. We are trying 
to devise some means of rescue, and do not despair of 
success.” 

Then they both kissed their hands to me, and went 
back out of sight. I knew that they would come 
again in a little while; that they had merely left me 
in order to talk over some scheme of escape. But 
what chance of escape was there indeed for me? 
None, none that I could discern. 

Presently, they returned, and Laura had Mim in 
her arms, whom she lifted up to look through the 
window at poor papa. The child was frightened 
when she saw the great brute beside me, and turning 
away, put her arms round her aunt’s neck, and 
burst into sobs. A low growl from the tiger warned 
us all that the least disturbance might be fatal to 
me. Laura took the child away, but my wife re- 
mained by the window, her hands clasped one in the 
other,her head drooping against the stonework, gazing 
at me through the panes with tearless, despairing 
eyes. Ina little while, Laura and Mim came back; 
and Mim, no longer territied, now looked through the 
window at me, and smiled and kissed her hand. 
Then came another message, worked out by Laura’s 
nimble fingers: 

“ We have thought of a plan, which, with Heaven's 
help, we hope will succeed. Lie perfectly still, and 
do not be surprised at anything you may see or hear. 
God bless you!” 

A minute or two later, my ears, preternaturally 
alert during those terrible moments—indeed, all 
my senses at that time seemed to be preternaturally 
alive—detected a faint rasping sound, which i had 
heard many a time before, only this time it was 
fainter and more cautious than usual. It was the 
noise made by Mim when she opened the casement 
from the outside by means of her piece of crooked 
wire. Faint asthe noise was, the tiger pricked up 
his ears, and gave utterance to another low, deep- 
throated warning. The noise ceased for a little while, 
to commence again about a minute later; and this 
time the beast did not deign to notice such a petty 
interruption of the prevailing quietude. In a little 
while the noise ceased, but whether the casement 
was now open or shut, I had no means of judging, 
hidden from view as that part of the window was 
behind the cheval glass. But even if they had suc- 
ceeded in ing the t, in what way could 
that fact conduce to my deliverance? Had I even 
possessed the tiger’s full permission to use such a 
mode of exit, the casement was far too small to ad- 
mit of my passing through it. 

Laura coming back to the window, telegraphed to 
me for the third time with her fingers: 

“Allis prepared. Wait and be silent. 
are with you.” 

Dear ones! that their hearts were with me, I 
never for one moment doubted; nor that whatever 
womanly wit, sharpened by the most devoted love, 
could do fur my deliverance, would be accomplished 
by those two! 

My wife, Laura and Mim, were now all gone, and 
Iwas left alone with the sleeping: tiger. A short 
space of the most intense silence fullowed, and then 
my ear, hungering anxiously for some sound, de- 
tected a faint rustling in the direction of the window, 
but so. faint, so like a whisper of silence itself, that 
in any ordinary mood, it would not have reached my 
senses at all, Although his eyes were still closed, 
and he was to all appearance asleep, I saw, by a 
slight pricking of the tiger’s ears, that the noise had 
not been unnoticed by him. It was with a feeling of 
sickening anxiety, which I should vainly try to des- 
cribe, that 1 awaited whatever might happen next. 

Suddenly my heart gave a great bound, and I felt 
that there was some one in the room beside myself. 
There had been no noise, no movement, further than 
the one of which I have just spoken, aud yet all at 
once I kuew that 1 was not alone—knew it by some 
| delicate, intuitive sense, by some subtle, spiritual 
aflinity between myself and the intruder, which is 
a8 much a mystery to me now as it wasthen. The 
tiger, too, seemed to have had hissuspicions aroused. 
First, his whiskers twitched nervously; then he halt- 
Opened his heavy lids, and glared at me with his 
yellow-green eyes, in which there was a smouldering 
ferocity that might leap into a blaze any moment; 
While his tail began to curve uneasily, and from his 
Cavernous throat there issued a muftled growl of 
menace, long drawn out. O, the suul-wearing anx- 
jety of those few moments! Even now I shudder 
when L recall them. 

With half-shut eyes, I watched and waited. The 
intense silence of the room was unbroken. At once, 
Without any warning sound or intimation of what 
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was coming, I saw a wee white hand and slender 
white arm protruded from behind the cheval glass. 
“Great Heaven!” I cried to myself, “this is the 
hand and arm of my darling Mim!” and my eyes 
blurred over with tears, and all my heart went forth 
in a great silent cry to Heaven to protect and save 
my child. 

When I could bear to look again, the hand and 
arm were gone, but the object for which so much 
had been ventured was safely accomplished. Fasten- 
ed to the curtain of green baize which covered the 
cheval glass were two brass rings, and to one of 
these rings Mim’s little hand had now succeeded in 
hooking a thin cord; so much I at once discovered, 
although for what purpose the cord had been thus 
attached, I was utterly at aloss to conceive. I was, 
however, far too anxious just then regarding Mim’s 
safety to give more than a passing thought to any 
other subject, however strange. But so cautious, as 
well as brave, was my little darling, that not the 
faintest sound betrayed her presence, till, as I was 
afterwards told, she had reached the casement, and 
was about to be drawn through it by her aunt, when 
her foot slipped, and her head coming in contact 
with the stonework of the window, she gave utter- 
ance toa lowcry of pain. That cry thrilled through 
me; but no sooner did the tiger hear it, than he 
started up with a roar that seemed to shake the 
room, and the same instant the claws of his right 
foot buried themselves in my shoulder, only to be 
withdrawn the next moment, so as to enable him to 
turn himself round, which he did with one sudden 
swing of his huge body, standing now with his face 
to the cheval glass and the window, from which point 
he evidently snuffed danger. Fortunately, he did 
not attempt to gonear the window, otherwise poor 
Mim’s tate must have been sealed before she could 
have escaped through the casement. As it was, the 
brute contented himself with standing directly over 
my body, and giving utterance to a series of terrific 
roars, such as might well have made the stoutest 
heart in my position quail with fear. Did some in- 
stinct dimly apprise him that he was in danger of 
losing his prey—that the dainty dinner of man-flesh 
which he had made his own so easily, and over which 
he had luxuriated for the last hour or two, dwelling 
in imagination on the delici feast to come, was 
about to be spirited from him? Be that as it may, 
the tiger was quiescent no longer; the crisis of my 
fate, either for salvation or destruction, was evident- 
ly at hand. 

Mim was safe by this time; I had a glimpe of her 
white face as the Breton nurse hurried with her past 
the window; and I could now afford to turn my 
mind to the consideration of my own danger; and 
truly my prospect of deliverance seemed at that mo- 
ment a faint one indeed. The tiger’s suspicions were 
thoroughly aroused. He had now taken to walking 
round and round me in an unending circle, sniffing 
at me from time to time, and growling to himself, 
while I lay with shut eyes simulating death as closely 
as possible. Suddenly he stopped in his walk, and 
fell back a pace or two from me; and at the same 
instant there burst from his throat a loud snarling 
yell, half of rage and half of tear. The cord hooked 
on to the ring by Mim had been pulled from outside 
the window; the sheet of green baize had fallen 
away from before the cheval glass, and the startled 
beast, turning at the sound, saw reflected therein 
another tiger and another man. With him to see 
and to act were one. His tail lashed his sides once 
or twice as he stood gazing for a moment at this in- 
truder on his territory; then, still snarling viciously 
to himself, with contracted body, and all his huge 
muscles quivering with excitement, he worked his 
way backward almost to the door, so as to give him- 
self more room for his spring; then all at once curv- 
ing his body into an arch, and bringing his grinning 
muzzle nearly to the ground, he shot over me like a 
flash of yellow light, aiming straight at the reflection 
of himself in the glass. Carried by the immense 
impetus of his spring, he shot clean through the glass 
and the woodwork behind it, coming out on the 
other side, bleeding, and partially stunned, and quite 
as much frightened, I suspect, as either. But at the 
tirst sound of shivered glass, and before the scared 
beast had time to recover his presence of mind, the 
door behind me was suddenly opened, and my two 
good angels rushing in, seized me as I lay, and with 
astrength which at any other time would have as- 
tonished themselves, they lifted me lightly up, and 
swung me out of the room. It was the work of a 
moment. Laura’s bold device had succeeded, and I 
was saved, 

The rage of the tiger was somewhat fearful, when 
he found out how he had been tricked, and that his 
prey had really escaped him, Lateron in the day 
came the caravan-people from whose custody he had 
escaped on the previous night, shortly after feeding- 
time, and in such a quiet cunning fashion, owing to 
one of the keepers having imperfectly fastenel a 
small grating at the top of his den, that his depar- 
ture was not discovered till daybreak. He had sub- 
sided into a fit of sulks by the time the keepers 
reached Maison Gris, and neither coaxing nor threats 
could stir him out of the corner in which he had 
taken up his quarters, and there was no keeper bold 
enough to venture into the room to him. Ultimately, 
he was captured by means of a tempting shin of beef 
tixed in an iron cage, which he was obliged to enter 
before he could get at it, and once inside the cage, 
his liberty was gone. 





I was very ill for a long time, and nearly a year 
elapsed before my arm and shoulder were sufticiently 
recovered to enable me to use brush and pallet again. 
The scars I shall carry with me as long as 1 live. 
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OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE. 

On the evening of Dec. 27th the officers of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts were installed with all the 
ceremonies and pomp of the order. The following is 
a complete list of the officers elected and appointed: 

Grand Master—M. W. Charles C. Dame, of New- 
buryport, 

Deputy Grand Master—R. W. Sereno D. Nickerson, 
of Boston. 

Senior Grand Warden—R. W. William Sutton, of 
Salem. 

Junior Grand Warden—R. W. Wyzewan Marshall, 
of Boston. 

Grand Treasurer—R. W. John McClellan, of Bos- 
ton. 

Recording Grand Secretary—R. W. Charles W. 
Moore, of Boston. 

Corresponding Grand Secretary—R. W. Charles L. 
Woodbury, of Boston. 

Grand Chaplains—W. Rev. William R. Alger, of 
Boston; W. Rev. John W. Dadmun, of Boston. 

Grand Marshal—W. William D. Stratton, of Mel- 
rose. 

Grand Sword Bearer—W. Henry W. Muzzey, of 
Cambridge. 

Senior Grand Deacon—W. Samuel P. Oliver, of 
Boston. 

Junior Grand Deacon—W. F. J. Foss, of Malden. 

Grand Stewards—W. Edward Stearns, of Boston; 
W. H. H. P. Whittemore, of Marblehead; W. George 
Frost, of Roxbury; W. Arthur Cheney, of Boston. 

Grand Pursuivants—W. J. Edward Everett, of 
South Dedham; W. Charles Heywood, of Gardner. 

Grand Standard Bearer—W. Nicholas Johnson, of 
Newburyport. 

Grand Lecturers—W. E. D. Bancroft, of South 
Groton; W. L. H. Camwell, of Pittsfield. 

Grand Organist—Br. John B. Rhodes, of Boston. 

Grand Chorister—Br. William H. Kent, of Charles- 
town. 

Grand Tyler—Br. Eben F. Gay, of Boston. 

District Deputy Grand Masters—R. W. James A. 
Fox, Boston, District "No. 1.; R. W. George. H Pier- 
son, Salem, District No. 2; R. W. Lemuel A. Bishop, 
Lawrence, District No. 3; R. W. H. C. Skinner, Mil- 
ford, District No. 4; R. W. Jonathan R. Gay, Stough- 
ton, District No. 5; R. W. A. A. Burditt, Clinton, 
District No. 6; R. W. J. B. Bayles, New Bedford, 
District No. 7; R. W. R. S. Pope, Hyannis, District 
No. 8; R. W. Henry Chickering, Pittsfield, District 
No. 9; R. W. David W. Crafts, Northampton, Dis- 
trict No. 10; R. W.S. O. Dearborn, Melrose, District 
No. 11: R. W. Newell A. Thompson, Boston, District 
No. 12; R. W. George H. Kendall, Valparaiso, Dis- 
trict No. 13. 

Board of Directors—CharlesC. Dame, William Sut- 
ton, Wyzeman Marshall, Charles W. Moore, ex-offcii ; 
Winslow Lewis, Sereno D. Nickerson, Solon Thorn- 
ton, Charles A. Welch, A. H. Kelsey. 

duditing C S.D. Nickerson, Samuel P. 
Oliver, Solon Thornton. 

Committee on the Library—Winslow Lewis, J. H. 
Sheppard, W. S. Gardner. 

Committee on Charity—S. H. Gregory, William 
Read, E. F. Gay, L. L. Tarbell, E. M. P. Wells. 
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MASONRY AND RELIGION. 

Masonry is not, assome have supposed, a substitute 
for religion. There is no sense in which this is true, 
or can, by possibility, be true. It is not, and no man 
has a right to make it or call it a substitute for any- 
thing. It were as ill spoken as to call fuod a substi- 
tute for raiment, or air asubstitute for light, or moral 
truth & substitute for eyes and the soul of man. Ma- 
sonry is its own self, and is not anything else, nor a 
substitute for anything else. It is the art of building 
and erecting, and not a substitute for farming, or 
gardening, or navigation, or merchandising. But in 
its appropriate sphere, it harmonizes with, and bene- 
tits and blesses all other honest, useful employments, 
and isin turn benefited by them. When it builds 
vessels or steamboats, these are not a substitute for 
human dwellings, or stores, or shops, or temples on 
the land, but each has its own element and its adap- 
tation, thus displaying the builder’s art, and all con- 
tributing to the general good. 

So Freemasonry is not a substitution for religion 
nor education, nor jurisprudence, nor philosophy, nor 
theology; but in its own work wisely avails itself of 
whatever aid its members may receive from all these 
sources. 

Rebigion, then, has nothing to fear from the pro- 
gress of our order, unless, forgetful of its own work, 
it wastes its energies in misrepresenting its character 
and design, and endeavoring to destroy it or stay its 
progress. ln that case, we might naturally expect, 
what experience has clearly taught, that such effurts 
to destroy our order recoil at length on the assailants, 
whether they be individuals, communities, or coun- 
ties. Such attempts have always proved, not failures 
merely, but calamities, the bitter fruits of which re- 
main long after the actors in them are dead, or have 
seen the folly of their course, and ceased from it. It 
is equally certain that Masons err sadly, if they sub- 
stitute the forms, and rituals, and instructions of the 





Mason to say, Masonry is the only yeligion 1 want. 
He thus shows that he misapprehends three things— 
his own necessities—the nature of Masonry—ani the 
nature of religion. He thus dishonors all three, and 
dishonors God, the author of all. His necessities are 
greater than he supposes, and he has not yet learned 
to use either Masonry or religion so as to meet these 
necessities, and the danger is that he will lose or 
wreck himself, bringing reproach on religion, and dis- 
honoring the Masonry he has thus made his idol. 
Let the Mason who thus errs know that he needs re- 
ligion, pure and undefiled, to meet his own necessi- 
ties, and equally so to enable him fully to understand 
and appreciate the besvty and the truth there is in 
Masonry, and to discharge worthily its duties and 
obligations. ‘ 





THE STORY OF A TEMPLE. 

The order of Knights Templar, founded in 1118, held 
their first conclave in the city of Paris in 1147, and 
about 1180 iney founded an establishment there which 
at first was a simple monastery; but as the order in- 
creased in wealth, numbers and power, they increased 
the size of the building as well as added to the con- 
tiguous grounds, and in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century they constructed the celebrated tower 
which six hundred years afterward became the prison 
of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. It 
originally stood at some distance from the thickly in- 
habited part of the city, and was built in the form of 
a square, with the great tower in the centre and four 
turrets at the angles of the lofty walls. Fora hundred 
years after the erection, of this fortress the Knights 
Templar continued to flourish, and so great was their 
influence that the Enclos du Temple, as it was called, 
was a sanctuary for criminals and debtors, the latter 
class continuing to enjoy the privilege down to the 
time of the first French Revolution. In the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century Philip the Fair—as he 
was calied—dispersed the order and confiscated their 
property, the fortress being converted into a royal 
treasury, while the tery and adjoining build- 
ings were given to the Knights Hospitaller, better 
known as the Knights of Malta. Beside Louis the 
Sixteenth and his family, whose sad history is known, 
there were imprisoned there, among other distin- 
guished persons, Sir Sidney Smith, Toussaint, Lou- 
verture, Pichegru, and a Captain Wright, both of 
whom committed suicide there. The Order of Malia 
was suppressed in 1790, and the tower itself was de- 
molished in 1811, when by an imperial decree dated 
from the camp of Osterade, and signed by Napoleon 
the First, it was ordained that upon its foundation 
there should be erected a covered market for the sale 
of all sorts of flippery and second-hand articles, under 
the name of marine stores. And there it stands to- 
day as one of the sights of the city of Paris. Nearly 
two thousand shops or stalls are contained within its 
limits, and the merchandize offered for sale comprises 
nearly every article known to commerce e, the special- 
ty, however, being old clothes and second-hand 
furniture. 








BROTHERLY LOVE, 

Brotherly love consists in the kind instruction of 
thy brother, when he is in ignorance and difficulties. 
All have not abilities alike; all have not equal privi- 
lege of education; nor will all exercise an equal dili- 
gence. Let, therefore, the wise kindly instruct the 
ignorant. A dispersion of knowledge will at all times 
heighten the facilities of knowing, nor is there an in- 
stance in which we can more particularly experience 
the truth of that assertion, ‘ that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” than in this of teaching the 
ignorant, and improving the understanding and abili- 
ties of our fellow-creatures. But let not your advice 
be as stripes, or your instructions as goads; let 
brotherly kindness clothe your words, and let not the 
administration of advice and instruction even taste of 
the poison of bitternsas and severity. Brotherly love 
consists of tender commiseratic.n and relief, in sor- 
row and distress. Here, the eye, the ear, the heart, 
the hand, are «all employed. The eye sees the wound, 
and drops the piteous tear; that is the true luxury of 
atear, when we weep with those who weep. The ear 
hears the melancholy sighs of grief, and the bosom 
heaves with the reciprocal sighs of love. The heart 
participates the silent groan, and melts into soft com- 
passion. From the abundance of the heart the hand 
is guided to act, as welias the mouth is taught to 
speak; and while the soft word of commiserating 
pity soothes the despairing soul of the afflicted, the 
benevolent hand of compassionate relief is liberally 
stretched out, to relieve the sorrows of penury and 
distress. 
Prove yourselves men by the exercise of humanity; 
prove yourselves Masons in this bright imitation of 
your compassionate Master; yea, prove yourselves 
Masons in the best sense of Masonry, the sister of the 
religion of the God of Love, by the constant exercise 
of this exalted principle of humanity; this spiritual 
trait of human beauty; this highly-finished jewel of 
Masonry, BROTHERLY LUVE. 
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AN INTERESTING CEREMONY.—We understand 
there is soon to take place in New Orleans an impres- 
sive Masonic ceremony—the hohling of what is called 
by the fraternity a “‘ Lodge of Sorrow ”—the occasion 
being the ration of the bers of “the 
mystic tie” who have died during the war. Upon 
this interesting occasion, Albert Pike, the Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of the Southern 
Section of the United States, takes the leasing part, 








order for vital religion. It is a strange anomaly fora 


and is to be assisted by other Masons of high rank. 
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Was it true, or was I dreaming? 

Did you love me, dear, that night? 
Was it only fairest seeming, 

Or as real as it was bright? 


Did I feel your kisses falling— 
Falling softly on my hair? 

While a silence, soul-enthralling, 
Held the pulses of the air. 


Not a rose-leaf fluttered downward 
In the strange, electric calm; 
Only just we two seemed living, 
“Breathing musky breaths of balm, 


Overhead, the coming thunder; 
Underneath, the lava crust; 
Near at hand, the dead Pompeii, 

With its story-telling dust. 


Weird and ghost-like in its beauty 
Lay the landscape at our feet, 
While you wooed me in the poets’ 
Mystic numbers, as was meet. 


But the downy mist has vanished, 
Clear and hard the sunbeams glare; 

And they burn away my picture, 
Leaving only common air. 


Only you can breathe upon it, 
Bring its colors back again; 
Only you can make it real 
To the healing of my pain. 


So, the sweetness and the sorrow, 
I reserve them both for you; 

If we only meet in heaven, 
I will ask you, “Was it true?"’ ~ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 





THE TELLTALE EYE. 


SoME years ago, while living in Paris, I met witha 
French detective who was boarding for the while at 
the house at which I was sojourning. I confess I was 
drawn to the man from the first. He was a frank, 
open-hearted, 1 French » whose only aim 
seemed to be to enjoy life. 1 had no idea that he was 
a detective, but supposed him to be simply a young 
man of fortune. Together we attended the various 
places of amusement, and I soon found my friendship 
for Eugene Laromie was cordially reciprocated. 

He was a tall, splendidly-formed man, with a good- 
looking, careless face, black hair and whiskers. A 
close observer would have noticed self-reliance and 
determination in every feature, and the calm, clear 
eyes told of more than ordinary courage. He was 
quiet and unobtrusive in his manners, and was de- 
cidedly a favorite with all in the house. 

One morning, as Laromie and I were sitting at 
breakfast, an old gentleman who had been boarding 
there for some time (he was there before my arrival), 
came in and seated himself opposite us. Laromie 
glanced at him carelessly, but I noticed a quiet smile 
in the corner of his mouth as he did so. I noticed, 
also, that Laromie was longer over his breakfast than 
usual, and rose only when the old gentleman did. 
My surprise was soon ended, however; for as the old 
gentleman turned to leave the dining-room, Laromie 
approached him, and laying his hand on his shoulder, 
said, quietly: 

“ Monsieur Dn Far, you are my prisoner.” 

The old man turned deadly pale, and glanced 
around hurriedly, as if to secure some means of es- 
cape. But Laromie’s grasp on his shoulder tightened, 

and he continued, eoolly; 

“Monsieur Du Far, I arrest you in the name of 
the state, for forgery and counterfeiting.” 

“Who are you?” faltered the old man. 

** Eugene Laromie, one of the secret police of Paris, 
but better known to you as Henri Gaubin.” 

The old man said not another word, but suffered 
Laromie to lead him away. I followed, in the most 
complete astonishment. Arriving at the street en- 
trance, we found a cabriolet waiting for some one. 
Laromie, after telling me that he would see me again 
during the day and explain the matter, entered the 
vehicle with his prisoner, and drove off. 

I was positively bewildered by what I had seen 
and heard. Laromie a detective! I could scarcely 
credit it. I felt not a little uneasy, too. I had been 
expressing my opinions with regard to the govern- 
ment and condition of affairs, tohim without reserve, 
aud many of them were not very complimentary to 
the ‘* powers that be.” I could not help fearing that 
his duty as a government official might require him 

to get me into trouble; and [I was somewhat impa- 
tient to see him and have an explanation of the whole 
matter. 1 did not meet him again until late in the 
afternoon. 

** Well, mon ami,’’ said he, as he entered my room, 
where I sat smoking, “ have you recovered from your 
surprise? Ha, ha! Idon’t know which was more 
amusing, this morning, your astonishment or that of 
old Du Far. ‘The rascal was completely caught, and 
I do myself the credit to believe it has been one of 
the neatest affairs yet performed in Paris.” 

*“Laromie,” said I, as I pointed to a chair, which 
he took, “‘I am afraid I have been very imprudent 
since I have known"you.” i 

“ What do you mean?” 

“‘Not knowing your real character,” I answered, 
“T have been perfectly unreserved in the expression of 
my opinions with regard to your government, and 
matters in general here.” 

“ You fear, then, that I may have played the spy on 
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Bureau of Police?” he said, hastily, while his face 


flushed painfully. 

“ Exactly,” I replied, 

He rose abruptly from his seat and went towards 
the door; but ina moment he came back, laughing. 


“ Knowing your opinions of our system here,” he 
said, good-naturedly, “I don’t blame you for the 
suspicion, especially after what you witnessed this 
morning. But, believe me, mon ami, it is no part of 
my duty to sacrifice my honor; and, being on such 
intimate terms with you, I should have warned you, 
had I thought it necessary for you to be cautious. 
But I am willing for you to hold your opinions, so 
long as you do not interfere with matters here. You 
have wronged me greatly, but I forgive you.” 
I at once offered him my hand, and apologized for 
my suspicions. He laughed good-naturedly, and as- 
sured me that I was forgiven. Then we sealed the 
forgiveness with a cigar and a bottle of claret. 
“ Now,” said I, “1 want you to tell me something 
of your experience as a detective; for, from what I 
have seen of you to-day, I think you must be an un- 
commonly clever fellow. Suppose you give me the 
history of the case you have just completed.” 
“They say at headquarters,” said Laromie, “that 
Ido my work well, and I believe the compliment is 
not undeserved. I give great care to my cases, and 
am usually employed in those which are considered 
difficult, But instead of telling you of the case that 
happened this morning, suppose you let me relate 
what I consider my most famous exploit.” 
“By all means. I want to know, also, why you 
became a detective. Tell me anything you like. I 
shall be a willing listener.” 
**T think I must have been born for my profession,” 
said Laromie, brushing the ashes off his cigar; ‘‘ for in 
my childhood I was always finding out other persons’ 
secrets. My companions could hide nothing from 
me, and it seemed to me that events had only to hap- 
pen for me to know them. Many that I did not seek 
to learn forced themselves under my very eyes, and 
frequently to my great annoyance. As I grew up, 
this talent, for so I consider it, increased. When I 
came of age, I found myself in possession of an ample 
fortune which was left me by my late father. There 
was no necessity for me to adopt any profession, or 
enter any branch of business, for my support was 
already guaranteed; but, in order to give my talents 
room for legitimate use, I determined to enter the 
secret service of the government. The chief of the 
secret police was a friend, gnd I sought him, and 
asked admission into his force. At first, he advised 
me strongly against the course I wished to pursue, 
giving me many reasons which it is useless to men- 
tion here. Some of them were good, others, of no 
consequence; but none of them sufficient to alter my 
determination. I pressed my application with so 
much earnestness that the chief at last consented to 
take me on trial for six months. At first, he gave 
me only trivial cases; but I soon satisfied him that I 
was capable of better things than these, and he gave 
me more responsible duties. Isucceeded so well in 
everything, that in less than three months I was 
promoted to a position of great trust and importance. 
I have now been in the service nine years, and 
during that time have made myself valuable to the 
government; and it has become customary whenever 
@ case requires unusual talents, to entrust it to me; 
and I do not remember but one instance in which I 
have failed to give satisfaction. - 
“Having told you this, mon ami, simply in com- 
pliance with your request, I will now relate what I 
consider my greatest exploit. i 
“ About fifteen months ago, I was summoned by the 
chief, and informed that a murder had been commit- 
ted in the Faubourg St. Antoine, attended by an un- 
common amount of mystery. He wished me to visit the 
spot immediately, and take charge of the case, which 
promised to be an exceedingly interesting one. I at 
once repaired to the house. I found it in charge of 
the authorities, who had refused to allow anything 
to be disturbed until I had visited the place. I was 
told that the murder had been committed, on the 
previous night. The victim was an old woman who 
had amassed a considerable sum of money, which she 
always kept hidden in her chamber. It was general- 
ly known in the neighborhood that she was very 
miserly, and kept the money by her, being unwilling 
to trust it out of hersight. Her body was lying on 
the floor of the chamber, and the room had evidently 
been plundered by the murderer. The woman’s 
throat was cut through to the spinal column, and 
though she lay in an immense puddle of blood, there 
were no stains on her dress, and no blood marks on 
the floor of the room. This was singular, and at 
once convinced me that the deed was done by a prac- 
tised hand. The murderer had evidently held the 
woman in one position with one hand, while he cut 
her throat with the other with one powerful sweep 
of the knife. There was no other clue to the assassin. 
It was of importance to know that the murderer was 
not a novice, and, from the manner in which the 
deed was done, I inclined to the opinion that he was 
not a Parisian, for the method had never been prac- 
tised in the city before. 
“TI returned to the Bureau and informed the chief 
of the result of my observations, at the same time 
telling him that I had very little hope of succeeding, 
the clues to the mystery being so obscure. Never- 
theless, 1 promised to do my best to unravel it. In 
about three weeks, I was sent to examine into another 
murder. The victim this time, was the mistress of a 
boarding-house, and was a widow somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. Her chamber had been entered 
and robbed, and her throat had been cut to the bone, 
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She, too, lay on the floor, weltering in a pool of blood, 

but nowhere else was a drop of the blood visible, on 

her person, the floor, or the furniture. Evidently, 

the same man had committed both murders. The 

only difference in the circumstances of the second 

affair was that I found on the floor near the body a 

pocket-handkerchief folded into a three-cornered 

shape, and showing marks of having been knotted at 

the ends. 

“The thing perplexed me greatly, and I felt quite 

hopeless of dispelling the mystery which surrounded 

it. The pocket-handkerchief was of no use to me, as 

it had belonged to the deceased. Nevertheless, I 

took it with me, hoping that it might be of use some 

day. I was very anxious to trace the assassin, for I 

began to see that he was commencing an organized 

system of murder; and besides this, I felt that my 

reputation was at stake. 

“While pondering over the matter—and it was 

rarely out of my thoughts—one of my friends, who is 

a photographer, communicated to me some intelli- 

gence that he had gained from his reading and 

studies. He had seen it stated that the last impres- 

sion made upon the eye of a dying person would be 

retained there for a certain time after death. That 

being the case, he thought it possible to obtain a 

photographic likeness of that impression, and was 

very anxious to try the experiment. The matter 

interested me at once, and I readily promised to give 

him an opportunity to test it in the next murder 

case that came within my observation. I saw plainly 

that the discovery, if successful, would be of immense 

importance in tracing murderers, and I had a vague 

hope that it would enable me to find the man I was 
seeking, as I was confident that he would repeat his 

performance before long. A month passed away, 

and then a third murder occurred. This victim was, 

like the second, the keeper of a boarding-house, and 

was killed for her money. She, too, lay weltering in 
a pool of blood, with her throat cut to the bone, while, 

as in the other cases, the wound had been inflicted 
so as to cause no splashing of blood. The handker- 
chief lay near the corpse, as in the second case, but 
seemed to have belonged to the in, this time, 
instead of being the property of his victim. 

“Tat once despatched a messenger to my friend, the 
photographer, who soon arrived, bringing with him 

instruments of great power and delicacy, which he 
had procured in anticipation of this event. The eyes 
of the murdered woman were wide open, and we had 
no difficulty in fixing her face in a proper position. 
The day being clear and bright, an excellent negative 
was taken, and when the impression was transferred 
to the paper, we found it the profile of a man’s face. 
The upper portion was obscure, but the lower part, 
from the nose down, was perfect. The features were 
those of an Italian. This confirmed my supposition 
that a foreigner had committed the murders. Only 
the lower part of the face being reproduced, I was 
somewhat perplexed. It was too bad to be so near 
the end I sought, and yet to be baffled by an imper- 
fect picture. I was sorry that only the profile was 
the last thing seen by the dead woman. Had it been 
the full face, I might have had more to encourage 
me. Then again, there is something common to all 
Italians in the lower part of the face, and what re- 
sembles one, might with reason be said to resemble 
another in this respect. However, my friend and I 
were delighted with the result of our experiment, 
It was a novelty then; now it is a common thing. 
We decided to say nothing about it until we had 
made other trials, unless we found it necessary for 
the development of the case I was engaged upon.: I 
provided myself with a copy of the photograph we 
had taken, and determined to subject every Italian 
I met to a rigid inspection. On the whole, the mat- 
ter was progressing favorably, and although the diffi- 
culties in my way were formidable, I could not help 
feeling encouraged by the events of the day, and 1 
resumed my task with new vigor. 

“Tat once busied myself with searching for my 
man among all the Italians that I met. I frequented 
the places mostly patronized by them—the boul- 
evards, the cafes, the theatre and the opera. Every 
Italian I met, even down to the organ-grinders, I 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny, and once or twice came 
near getting into quarrels with persons who resented 
my conduct as impertinence. At least, two months 
passed away in this fruitless search, and, in spite of 
the advantages which I possessed, I began to despair. 

“ At last, the government having occasion to send 
me to Switzerland on a secret mission, I found myself 
in one of the small towns of that country. Having 
transacted my business, I set out on my return. In 
the compartment in which I was placed, were four 
persons. One was an old lady, another, a young one, 
the third, a priest, and the fourth, a man whose fea- 
tures I could not see, as his hat was drawn down over 
them. I knew at once, from the man’s manner, that 
he was trying to avoid being recognized, and I deter- 
mined to watch him. 

‘“‘ After we had gotten fairly under weigh, and had 
left the town some twenty miles behind us, the man 
raised his hat, and I conld scarcely repress a scream 
of delight. There sat the very counterpart of the 
picture I had in my pocket. I was confident of it 





alarm him at first, and I did not wish to arrest him 
until I was sure of fastening the charge upon him. 
Every feature coincided exactly with those of the 
photograph. Although 1 felt certain of this, I quietly 
took out the picture, and compared it with the face 
before me. The examination satistied me. 

“Tt was necessary to proceed cautiously. As soon 
as I had entirely recovered my self-control, I caught 
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‘* “Monsieur is Swiss?’ I said, inquiringly. 
“*No,’ he replied, with an unmistakably Italian 
accent, ‘ not Swiss.’ 

*** Italian?’ I said. 

“ee Yes.’ 

** “Monsieur is going to Paris?’ 
“Yes, Are you?’ 

“¢No. Ishall leave the cars at Dijon. 
sieur ever visited Paris?’ 

‘Yes, frequently. I was there several months 
ago.” 

“«¢ Ah, then you heard of the terrible murders that 
took place in the city during your visit?’ 

“The man started slightly, and looked at me 
searchingly. I could scarcely repress a smile, but I 
kept my countenance motionless. 

“«* What murders?’ he asked, hurriedly. 

“T narrated the incidents of the three murders 
with apparent carelessness, but all the while watched 
him calmly. He was nervous, and, as you Americans 
say, ‘ fidgetty.’ Everything thus far confirmed my 
suspicions. I was confident that I had my man, but I 
determined to try him a little further. Since the last 
murder, I had carried with me, together with the 
photograph, the handkerchief that I had found near 
the body of the third victim, and which I supposed 
had belonged to the assassin. Now I drew it out 
quietly, and, while pretending to use it, displayed it 
in such a way that the man could not help noticing 
it. As his eyes rested upon it, his face grew perfectly 
livid. He glanced at me with a look of terror, but 
then by a powerful effort regained his self-control, 
and turned to look out of the window. In a few 
minutes he turned to me again. 

“«Monsieur,’ said he, ‘that is a singular handker- 
chief you have. Will you let me see it?’ 

“T handed it to him, and he gazed at it search- 
ingly. I saw his lips close rigidly. After a search- 
ing examination, he handed it back to me. 

“There isa singular history connected with the 
handkerchief,’ said I. ‘The last of the victims of 
whom I have told you was a distant connection of 
mine, and I was the first one to discover the murder. 
I saw this handkerchief laying on the floor near the 
body. It was folded into a three-cornered shape, and 
had the appearance of having been knotted. I sup- 
posed it had been used in the assassination ; but as it 
was not injured, and as I took a fancy to it, I took 
possession of it before the officials came. Do you 
know I have always had an impression that the 
murderer was, begging your pardon, an Italian?’ 

“¢ An Italian?’ cried the man, suddenly, showing 
signs of great excitement. ‘Why do you think so?’ 
*¢¢From the manner in which the throat was cut. 
I have heard that your countrymen are deucedly 
clever with the knife in matters of this sort. But it’s 
an ugly, unpleasant subject. Suppose we drop it.’ 

‘“« Willingly,’ said the Italian. 

‘“‘With that our conversation ceased. During the 
remainder of the ride, as I sat silent, with my hat 
drawn over my eyes, feigning sleep, I watched the 
Italian closely. He never took his eyes off of me, and 
I noticed that he glared at me with a look that was 
not indicative of very warm friendship. As the train 
entered the town of Dijon, I quietly prepared my 
revolver (with which I am always provided when on 
duty) for use. 

«By the way,’ said I, taking the photograph from 
my coat pocket, ‘I forgot to tell you of a new discov- 
ery which was made in connection with the last 
murder of which we have spoken. It has been found 
that the eye of a dead person retains for a certain 
time the last impression made upon it. This being 
made known to us, we determined to try it with the 
hope of discovering the murderer of my relative. We 
procured an artist, who made an excellent photo- 
graph of the eye of the murdered woman. To our 
delight, the features of the assassin were revealed 
distinctly. Here is the picture, if you would like to 
see it.’ 

“The train stopped at the depot, and the guard 
appeared at the door as I handed the photograph to 
the man. He glanced at it for a moment, and then 
with a yell sprang to his feet, and moved towards the 
door. I had anticipated him, and as he turned he 
saw me standing at the door covering him with my 
revolver. 

“One step more, and I will fire,’ Isaid. ‘In the 
name of the law, [ arrest you upon three distinct 
charges of murder.’ 

“In afew minutes I had bim handcuffed. I did 
not get out at Dijon, but kept on to Paris with my 
prisoner. On the way he confessed everything; and 
indeed, on searching him, I found a memorandum 
book with a calendar. Opposite the date of each 
murder there was a black cross, and other dates had 
a slight mark, with the names of women, and the 
words ‘without husbands.’ Thesc, he told me, were 
murders which he meant to have committed. I also 
found in a private pocket of his coat a large, pointed, 
sharp double-edged knife in a paper sheath. The 
picture which 1 had shown him, had completely 
cowed him, and had induced him to confess every- 
thing to me. 

“ Weil, he was tried, convicted and beheaded, and 
I was complimented by the chief for the way in 

which I bad conducted the case. I really do think it 
was done handsomely, if you will allow me to say so.” 

I thanked Laromie for his story, and we talked for 
a long time about criminal affairs in France. He 
promised, now that I knew his true character, to 
take me with him in some of his rounds, and show 
me the wonders and mysteries of Paris. I frequently 
availed myself of his kind offer, and some of these 
days, when I have leisure, may be tempted to relate 
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in precisely the same manner as in the other case. 
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my experience for the benefit of my readers. 
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THE THEORY OF KISSING. ~~apeoalaaaaa 
Says Tommy, as he gently pressed pboe- sing 
Fair Sukey Ann unto his breast, At Wash 
“ Can you to me the reason give, favor of ne, 
That when your sex a kiss receive, Boston jx 
They sometimes wipe the same away ?"* asylum. 
She quick replied, without delay, Cotton } 
“ That is explained without much bother— Southern \ : 
We wipe it off to get another."’ “Baby” 
A party of the old proprietors of the Sea Island cot- | 8°V®" fet: 
ton plantations, accompanied by two of General Sick- fourteen in 
les’s staff officers, recently went from Charleston to Amen tr. *! ; 
James Island for the purpose of conference with ne- | V2" 8he ss | 
groes. On approaching in their boat, they were con- |. 4 ™®" ' ein 
fronted by about sixty armed negroes, who would | Per to Pre 
listen to no explanations, even from the army officers, When th 
but threatened to fire on the first one of the party | '° ™res, «' ° 
who stepped ashore. Two regiments of regular troops | GTe*t co" a 
were afterwards sent to enforce order. The army of- | ~*™10BlY 
ficers are doing all they can to dispel the false im- she appl: 7 
pression of the colored people, that the government New York. 
designs securing them in the possession of the plan-| There wen. 6 sv 
tations. past year. 
, The water drinkers of Chicago are disgusted by the | aya" Oe ts eon 
invasion of myriads of little fishes in the water-pipes. Sette * te 
Tons of them are collected about the inlet, and can- | » gow + ‘ 
not be driven away. At times they aredrawn by the Th ¥ the f ‘ yee 
pumps in such masses against the screens that the is “ ~ % } 7 
supply of water is stopped, when it becomes neces- seein. ; 
sary to hoist the screens, and the minnows rush in by | they al seat 
the barrelful. i. 
The American legation at Jeddo, Japan, has trans- | of five hunci per ie vo 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture a lot of | Maine is 
vegetable and flower seeds, embracing over two hun- | of logs this: 6 
dred varieties. It is not stated whether these seeds| A musicin, 0 « «1 
are intended for public distribution, or merely for | a clothes-b-: 
experimental purposes in the gardens connected with The mus: \: : wen 
the department. the manag: ne ‘ 
An actor in a Western theatre had quarrelled with | Therewe © 1 uu. 
and separated from his wife, who was engaged at the | Newsboys’. «65. tues 
same theatre. He was playing the hero in apiece | We have « Wt dase + 
in which she personated a page, and had occasion to | ™as Flag«,. Is 
fall dying in her arms, She let him down gently un-| To the rans. © 
til within two feet of the stage, and then dropped | confidently ) 3). «! 
him, his head striking the boards with a thud that} General v.00. ‘ 
showed that the blow wasahard one. Being dead, | himasaCi 06 +): 
he could not resent the indignity. Conceite: Av wl 
The pride of the Esterhazys is brought low, for the ——. 
prince has been obliged to dissolve the family body- Louis. es ae 
guard. Formerly—that is, two centuries ago—the rs me's; 
princely body-guard consisted of a whole battalion of $1 roghe id 
tainers, but it ted no more than twenty-four Y vi K 
men at the time of its dissolution. Prince Paul fell rhage < rit 
into the hands of usurers, who 80 plundered him, that a ae nielaanigeliies 
he, for reasons of economy, has migrated to Nurem- —ew Tees 
burg, in Bavaria, where he resides ina house belong- ‘a ~~ aes 
ing to the princess, his wife, who is a member of the a om ' - 
noble family of Turn and Taxis. — 
is 
It is proposed to propel the street cars on the Al- | from 1824:. + 
bany and West Troy track by the use of compressed | Semmes : «. , 
air, to be supplied to a reservoir in each car from a | on several ...:. 
great reservoir at each terminus. It is said that a| Five pes. +. : e 
car can carry enough compressed air to move it ten | hotelin C): :. 
miles at a proper rate of speed, and that it can be run The Sov... lowene, 
at a cost of two dollars and a half per day. rows abou; 9» " 
A stranger entered a saloon at Niagara Falls a few ee i 
days ago, and called for oysters. While the woman | P&P®T™# bee 8 
in charge was attending to his wants, her customer See ton 
abstracted some money from the drawer, and de- | *@Tt eee: 
camped. On her return the woman missed both|, “™@P®!' 0 0 1 
manand money. She went in pursuit, and meeting omy | 
the man on the street, she collared and held him till |, T@!TtY P! _ 
the police came to her relief. eat ee sits ee 
A load of household goods arrived at an auction | widower » ae 
room in New Orleans a few days ago, to be sold. A A man “ 
ferocious and gigantic bull terrier, belonging to the up and dic 
family who wished to dispose of the furniture, was The widen: ' 
mounted on the top of the load, and attacked the years of ay. : 
first porter who attempted to remove one of the ar- The bus... - 
ticles in the most savage manner. He soon drove are rapidly 
everybody away from the vicinity of the wagon,and| 4 Frenc ; 
Maintained a successful defence of its contents subscriber... | 
against all comers fur some time, when he was quiet- | scription 
ed by the arrival of his master. The elty 
Secretary Stanton has issued an order, setting | lated. 
apart ali the ground upon which the massacre of} Half a t: 
Fort Pillow occurred, for the purpose of erecting a | by a New 
monument thereon to the memory of the soldiers 
who fell, and those who were butchered there. This iad 
order was obtained by Mrs. Booth, the widow of the 
officer who commanded the colored troops there. She 
is now engaged in raising funds to build the monu- | , 1” this ci 
mont, and Miss A.) ( 
of New Yo 
It is said that, at Santiago, the other day, the au- |” 4"4;%;! 
thorities, who had long been asking the patron saint | #%d Miss G 
for rain to no purpose, brought him out into the pub- Camien ane 
lic square lined with troops, and gave the saint a 8 coe pene 
round dozen to punish him for his obstinacy or At Wood. 
quicken his recollection. &. Southgs 
Gossip is busy with Alfred Tennyson’s affairs, and 
informs us that he has given two private readings at 
4 guinea a ticket, only invited guests admitted, and| 
they to come in full dress; that the two readings net- In this « 


ted him £380; that | L. Moulton 
at he was lately paid a guinea a som ade i 


At West 


he has also had an American indicted who, in rev- | ne #, Wii 
erence for the poet, climbed into Tennyson's garden | At Quine 
and broke a twig fora keepsake. At Need! 
Prax abolition of the income tax actually seems to | = — 

& possibility. Minasian, « 
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rd, « ¢Monsieur is Swiss?’ I said, inquiringly. “i 
on “No, he replied, with an unmistakably Italian 
ly, | accent, ‘ not Swiss.’ 

‘he ** Italian?’ I said. 
md} “* Yes.’ ’; 
ya « ‘Monsieur is going to Paris?” 
red “Yes, Are you?’ 
Lat “¢No. Ishall leave the cars at Dijon. Has Mon- 
sieur ever visited Paris?’ 
lite ‘Yes, frequently. I was there several months 
’ 
; X s «¢ Ah, then you heard of the terrible murders that 
4, I | took place in the city during your visit?’ 
some “The man started slightly, and looked at me 
or1| searchingly. I could scarcely repress a smile, but I 
zed | kept my countenance motionless. 
..my| “* What murders?’ he asked, hurriedly. 
“T narrated the incidents of the three murders 
was | with apparent carelessness, but all the while watched 
a0 is | him calmly. He was nervous, and, as you Americans 
elli- | say, ‘fidgetty.’ Everything thus far confirmed my 
and | suspicions. I was confident that I had my man, but I 
' res- | determined to try him a little further. Since the last 
«be | murder, I had carried with me, together with the 
‘hat | photograph, the handkerchief that I had found near 
lin a | the body of the third victim, and which I supposed 
was | had belonged to the assassin. Now I drew it out 
atter | quietly, and, while pretending to use it, displayed it 
give in such a way that the man could not help noticing 
arder | it. As his eyes rested upon it, his face grew perfectly 
uinly | livid. He glanced at me with a look of terror, but 
\ ‘ense | then by a powerful effort regained his self-control, 
. yague | and turned to look out of the window. In a few 
, was | minutes he turned to me again. 
t his «¢Monsieur,’ said he, ‘that is a singular handker- 
iway, | chief you have. Will you let me see it?’ 
was,| ‘I handed it to him, and he gazed at it search- 
-o, and | ingly. I saw his lips close rigidly. After a search- 
ig in | ing examination, he handed it back to me. 
cow while, «“<'There is a singular history connected with the 
icted | handkerchief, said I. ‘The last of the victims of 
lker- | whom I have told you was a distant connection of 
. , but | mine, and I was the first one to discover the murder. 
time, | I saw this handkerchief laying on the floor near the 
body. It was folded into a three-cornered shape, and 
1 -<.d,the | had the appearance of having been knotted. I sup- 
him | posed it had been used in the assassination ; but as it 
‘ich he | was not injured, and as I took a fancy to it, I took 
eyes | possession of it before the officials came. Do you 
we had | know I have always had an impression that the 
ition. | murderer was, begging your pardon, an Italian?’ 
lon ne rative «“¢ An Italian?’ cried the man, suddenly, showing 
erred | signs of great excitement. ‘Why do you think so?’ 
i face. «¢¢ From the manner in which the throat was cut. 
part, | I have heard that your countrymen are deucedly 
vs were | clever with the knife in matters of this sort. But it’s 
sition | an ugly, unpleasant subject. Suppose we drop it.’ 
oi Only}  «¢Willingly,’ said the Italian. 
{ was| «With that our conversation ceased. During the 
. so near | remainder of the ride, as I sat silent, with my hat 
mper- | drawn over my eyes, feigning sleep, I watched the 
» te was | Italian closely. He never took his eyes off of me, and 
t been | { noticed that he glared at me with a look that was 
vurage | not indicative of very warm friendship. As the train 
to all | entered the town of Dijon, I quietly prepared my 
\uat re- | revolver (with which I am always provided when on 
semble | duty) for use. 
dandI| «By the way,’ said I, taking the photograph from 
iment. | my coat pocket, ‘I forgot to tell you of a new discov- 

» on thing. | ery which was made in connection with the last 

.1 we had | murder of which we have spoken. It has been found 
cc. sary for | that the eye of a dead person retains for a certain 
on.: I| time the last impression made upon it. This being 
.1nph we | made known to us, we determined to try it with the 
{talian | nope of discovering the murderer of my relative. We 
‘.e mat-| procured an artist, who made an excellent photo- 
1e diffi- | graph of the eye of the murdered woman. To our 
ot help | delight, the features of the assassin were revealed 
‘,and 1| distinctly. Here is the picture, if you would like to 

see it.’ 
for my| «The train stopped at the depot, and the guard 
| quented | appeared at the door as I handed the photograph to 
2 boul-| the man. He glanced at it for a moment, and then 
1 . Every | with a yell sprang to his feet, and moved towards the 
iders, | qoor. I had anticipated him, and as he turned he 
.ce came | saw me standing at the door covering him with my 


+. esented | revolver. 
months | «One step more, and I will fire,’ Isaid. ‘In the 
n spite of | name of the law, I arrest you upon three distinct 
lespair. | charges of murder.’ 
to send wi in afew minutes I had bim handcuffed. I did 
I myself | not get out at Dijon, but kept on to Paris ven my 
Having | prisoner. On the way he confessed everything; and 
urn. In| indeed, on searching him, I found a memorandum 
ere four | book with a calendar. Opposite the date of each 
ing one, | murder there was @ black cross, and other dates had 
.ose fea- | a slight mark, with the names of women, and the 
ywn over | words ‘without husbands.’ These, he told me, were 
ner, that | murders which he meant to have committed. I also 
I deter- | found in a private pocket of his coat a large, pointed, 
sharp double-edged knife in a paper sheath. The 
and had | picture which 1 had shown him, had completely 
_ the man | cowed him, and had induced him to confess every- 
8 ing to me. 
A ye es - Well, lhe was tried, convicted and beheaded, and 
mt of it | I was complimented by the chief for the way in 
ver do to | which I had conducted the case. I really do think % 
rest him | was done handsomely, if you will allow me to say 80. 
on him. I thanked Laromie for his story, and we talked for 
e of the | a long time about criminal affairs in France. He 
I quietly | promised, now that I knew his true character, to 
4 the face | take me with him in some of his rounds, and show 
me the wonders and mysteries of Paris. I frequently 
As soon | availed myself of his kind offer, and some of these 
I caught | days, when I have leisure, may be tempted to relate 
my experience for the benefit of my readers. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





The World in Miniature, 


THE THEORY OF KISSING. 
Says Tommy, as he gently pressed 
Fair Sukey Ann unto his breast, 
“ Can you to me the reason give, 
That when your sex a kiss receive, 
They sometimes wipe the same away ?"* 
She quick replied, without delay, 
“ That is explained without much bother— 
We wipe it off to get another.” 


A party of the old proprietors of the Sea Island cot- 
ton plantations, accompanied by two of General Sick- 
les’s staff officers, recently went from Charleston to 
James Island for the purpose of conference with ne- 
groes. On approaching in their boat, they were con- 
fronted by about sixty armed negroes, who would 
listen to no explanations, even from the army officers, 
but threatened to fire on the first one of the party 
who stepped ashore. Two regiments of regular troops 
were afterwards sent to enforce order. The army of- 
ficers are doing all they can to dispel the false im- 
pression of the colored people, that the government 
designs securing them in the possession of the plan- 
tations. 
, The water drinkers of Chicago are disgusted by the 
invasion of myriads of little fishes in the water-pipes. 
Tons of them are collected about the inlet, and can- 
not be driven away. At times they are drawn by the 
pumps in such masses against the screens that the 
supply of water is stopped, when it becomes neces- 
sary to hoist the screens, and the minnows rush in by 
the barrelful. 


The American legation at Jeddo, Japan, has trans- 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture a lot of 
vegetable and flower seeds, embracing over two hun- 
dred varieties. It is not stated whether these seeds 
are intended for public distribution, or merely for 
experimental purposes in the gardens connected with 
the department. 

An actor in a Western theatre had quarrelled with 
and separated from his wife, who was engaged at the 
same theatre. He was playing the hero in a piece 
in which she personated a page, and had occasion to 
fall dying in her arms. She let him down gently un- 
til within two feet of the stage, and then dropped 
him, his head striking the boards with a thud that 
showed that the blow wasahard one. Being dead, 
he could not resent the indignity. 


The pride of the Esterhazys is brought low, for the 
prince has been obliged to dissolve the family body- 
guard. Formerly—that is, two centuries ago—the 
princely body-guard consisted of a whole battalion of 
retainers, but it counted no more than twenty-four 
men at the time of its dissolution. Prince Paul fell 
into the hands of usurers, who so plundered him, that 
he, for reasons of economy, has migrated to Nurem- 
burg, in Bavaria, where he resides ina house belong- 
ing to the princess, his wife, who is a member of the 
noble family of Turn and Taxis. 


It is proposed to propel the street cars on the Al- 
bany and West Troy track by the use of compressed 
air, to be supplied to a reservoir in each car from a 
great reservoir at each terminus. It is said that a 
car can carry enough compressed air to move it ten 
miles at a proper rate of speed, and that it can be run 
at a cost of two dollars and a half per day. 


A stranger entered a saloon at Niagara Falls a few 
days ago, and called for oysters. While the woman 
in charge was attending to his wants, her customer 
abstracted some money from the drawer, and de- 
camped. On her return the woman missed both 
manand money. She went in pursuit, and meeting 
the man on the street, she collared and held him till 
the police came to her relief. 

A load of household goods arrived at an auction 
room in New Orleans a few days ago, to be sold. A 
ferocious and gigantic bull terrier, belonging to the 
family who wished to dispose of the furniture, was 
mounted on the top of the load, and attacked the 
first porter who attempted to remove one of the ar- 
ticles in the most savage manner. He soon drove 
everybody away from the vicinity of the wagon, and 
maintained a successful defence of its contents 
against all comers for some time, when he was quiet- 
ed by the arrival of his master. 


Secretary Stanton has issued an order, setting 
apart ali the ground upon which the massacre of 
Fort Pillow occurred, for the purpose of erecting a 
monument thereon to the memory of the soldiers 
who fell, and those who were butchered there. This 
order was obtained by Mrs. Booth, the widow of the 
officer who commanded the colored troops there. She 
is now engaged in raising funds to build the monu- 
ment. 

It is said that, at Santiago, the other day, the au- 
thorities, who had long been asking the patron saint 
for rain to no purpose, brought him out into the pub- 
lic square lined with troops, and gave the saint a 
round dozen to punish him for his obstinacy or 
quicken his recollection. 


Gossip is busy with Alfred Tennyson’s affairs, and 
informs us that he has given two private readings at 


Hluch in Vittle. 
Naval officers are not allowed to visit Washington 
at the present time. 
At Washington only seventy-five persons voted in 
favor of negro suffrage. 
Boston is to purchase the site for a new lunatic 
asylum. 
Cotton has grown remarkably well this year in 
Southern Virginia. 
“Baby” Bates, a resident of Abingdon, Va., is 
seven feet high, weighs 341 pounds, and has a foot 
fourteen inches long. 
Aman in New York puts handcuffs on his wife 
when she js drunk and unruly. 
A man in Troy drank fifty-four glasses of lager 
beer to prove that it was not intoxicating. 
When the Siamese twins travel they refuse to pay 
two fares, and will not consent to split the difference. 
Great constitutional reforms are talked of in France 
—and only talked of. 
The apple speculators are cleaned to the core in 
New York. 
There were 30,316 sheep killed by dogs in Ohio the 
past year. 
General Howard is looking after some of his agents, 
and gives them a fair warning. 
Louis Napoleon gave one of: the ladies of his court 
a dowry of two millions. 
The fight between the czar of Russia and his nobles 
is “‘ nip and tuck.” j 
Dutchmen are the fittest men for pall-bearers; 
they always feel at home when near the bier. 
The negroes in Macon, Ga., are dying at the rate 
of five hundred per month. 
Maine is expected to cut two hundred million feet 
of logs this season. 
A musician in Salzburg is playing the piano with 
a clothes-brush. 
The musicians in New York are compromising with 
the managers. They have not accorded well. 
There were seven thousand boys sheltered at the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House in New York last year. 
We have on hand a few copies of our great Christ- 
mas Flag of our Union. 
To the readers of the Flag a Happy New Year is 
confidently promised. 
General Grant had a house in Washington given 
him as a Christmas gift. 
Conceited people are always happy, they do so 
enjoy themselves. 
Garroters ply their vocation by daylight in St. 
Louis. 
An old silver dollar of 1794 sold in New York for 
$152.50. 
Young Ketchum is said to be looking very badly— 
pale, eyes bloodshot, limp and remorseful. 
Miss Bateman is now reported engaged to a promi- 
nent Southern gentleman. 
The little horse Dexter has won for his owner 
during the last season $20,000. 
There have been 3224 suicides by charcoal in Paris 
from 1824 to 1860. 
Semmes the pirate is to be tried by court martial 
on several charges. 
Five persons were recently suffocated by gas ata 
hotel in Chicago. 
The Southern papers report a large number of 
rows about Christmas time. 
Now that Jarrett has lost the Boston Theatre, the 
papers begin to speak of him as he deserves. 
The religious people in Philadelphia are about to 
start a daily paper. 
A man in New York hung himself because unable 
to pay his board bill. 
Thirty plundering street-car conductors were de- 
tected in New York by female spies. 
In France the proportion of widows of twenty to 
widowers of the same age is as 820 to 81. 
Aman in Paris slept three days and a half, woke 
up and died. 
The widow Clicquot—she of the champagne—is 87 
years of age, and worth eight millions of dollars. 
The business and prosperity of Charleston, S. C., 
are rapidly increasing. 
A French newspaper says that only three of its 
subscribers are bald, and they are in arrears for sub- 
scription. 
The city of Sebastopol is still in ruins and depopu- 
lated. 
Half a ton of silver has been received from Idaho 
by a New York firm. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Marshall P. Felch 
and Miss Amanda M. Colburn; Mr. Edward 8. ‘Thornton, 
of New York, and Miss Georgianna, daughter of Lambert 
Maynard, Esq., of this city. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Andrew J. Pierce 
and Miss Grace A. Jennings. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. George O. 
Currier and Miss Anna R. Richardson, 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Chapman, Richard S. 
Spofford, Esq., and Miss Harriet E. Prescott. 

At Woodstock, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Southgate, Mr. Robert 
S. Southgate and Miss Carrie L. Anderson. 














& guinea a ticket, only invited guests admitted, and 
they to come in full dress; that the two readings net- 
ted him £380; that he was lately paid a guinea a | 
word for a poem in the Cornhill Magazine; and that | 
he has also had an American indicted who, in rev- | 
erence for the poet, climbed into Tennyson’s garden 
and broke a twig for a keepsake. 


The abolition of the income tax actually seems to 
be a possibility. 


Deaths. 
~ 

In this city, Mr. Daniel S. Weston, 31; Mrs. Charlotte 
L. Moulton, 30; Mr. Thomas McGure, 46; at South Bos- 
ton, Mr. Aaron Pettingill, 45. 

At West Roxbury, Hon. 8. D. Bradford, 70; Mrs. Eme- 
line E. Williains, 45. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. George C. Webber, 42. 
At Quincy, Captain Joseph W. Morton, 25. 
At framingham, Mrs. Poliy Lewis, 86. 
At Needham, Mrs. Sally Tucker, 75. 
At Medfield, Mr. James Ware, 80. 
At Nashua, N.H., Mrs. Frances E., wife of Mr. 8S. M. 





The florist, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
O, what tender thoughts beneath 
Those silent flowers are lying, 
Hid within the mystic wreath 
My love hath kissed in tying.—Moorr. 





Adonis. 

Herbaceous plants with showy flowers, of easy cul- 
ture in any common soil. 
species are the spring-flowering Adonis, a perennial 


is easily increased by division of the root; and the 
common annual Flos Adonis, or Pheasant’s Eye, with 
dark crimson flowers. All the species will grow in 
any common garden soil; and the annual kinds 
shoud be sown in autumn, as they will stand the 
winter in the open air—or in February or March, as 
they are a long time before they come up. The seeds 
will keep good several years. 


Allamanda. 
Climbing stove shrubs, with splendid yellow con- 


Guiana, is the most common species. They require a 
light rich soil, kept frequently watered; and they are 
increased by cuttings. Where a conservatory adjoins 
an orchideous house, or stove, the Allamanda and 
other splendid stove-climbers may be planted in the 
hothouse, and trained through a hole in the back wall 
into the conservatory, in the cool air of which the 
flowers will be more brilliant, and more generally 
seen, than in the damp hot air necessary for the roots. 


Aloe. 

The name of Aloe is so frequently applied in con- 
versation to the American Aloe, or Agave, that many 
persons are not aware that the true Aloe is not only 
quite adifferent genus, but belongs to a different 
natural order; the American Aloe being one of the 
Amaryllis tribe, and the true Aloe one of the Day- 
lily tribe. The qualities of the two plants are also 
essentially different; the American Aloe abounds in 
starchy nourishing matter, while every part of the 
true Aloe is purgative. The true Aloe also flowers 
every year, and the flowers are tube-shaped, and 
produced on a spike; while each plant of the Ameri- 
can Aloe flowers but once sending up an enormous 
flower-stem, with candelabra-like branches and cup- 
shaped flowers. The true Aloes are succulent plants, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope; and they grow 
best in this country in greenhouses, or rooms, the 
pots being well drained, and the soil composed of a 
sandy loam, mixed with a little lime-rubbish or grav- 
el. To this, when the plants are wanted to attaina 
large size, may be added a little leaf-mould. When 
grown in rooms, the poor soil is, however, preferable, 
as it keeps the plants of a smaller and more manage- 
able size, and makes them less easily affected by 
changes of the temperature, and of heat and dryness. 
The colors of the flowers will also be richer when the 
plants are grown in pvor soil. 














TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVanus Coss, JR. ; 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No.S.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIson. 

No. 6.—PHE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 

spe Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C.F. 
ERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_tvanvus Coss, JR. 

No, 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate, 

By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

andthe Usurper. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or. The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

PooRE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanus Cons Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murkay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret BuLounrt. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
of the Great Rebellion. By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENTANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’Carrney. | 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harkny HazeLron. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 





Minasian, of Constantinople. 


The most ornamental 


with bright yellow flowers, which is quite hardy, and 


volvulus-shaped flowers. A. cathartica, a native of 


| sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 


copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES., 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured snes g tolaw. We willsend 

—— copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 

each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa, By Capt. CHARLEs E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea, 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

adrid. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error, By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AusTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 

F. GERRY. 


of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B, WILLIAMS, M. D. 
1G POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
TaleofCrimeand Retribution. By MaTTHEW S.VINTON, 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BuRDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Z>-ancis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 
of Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT 

By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

By Dr. J. H. Ropinson, : a 5. om 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GrorcE L. AIKEN. : 

THESCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priest if 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. — 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THESEA LARK : or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LrevTeNaANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The For 
Soldier. By LiguTENANT MuRRAY. noe icc 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Mot ~ A 

Tale of Enzlish Life. By Da. JH. Robinson” 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 

Backwootisman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 

derer. By SYLVANUS CunB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 

and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MuRRAyY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN :or, The Light-Keeper 

of the Channel. By SYLvAnus Coss, Ss. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 

By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 

A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 

of the Alps. By AuGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

PAUL LAROON : or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 

R. 
a odneedl 


: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 


By SYLVANUS CoBB, J ‘ 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
0G" FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published inthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc.,etc., freshfrom the pensof an 
unrivalled corps of contributors,among whom are the 
best STOKY-TELLERS of the day. 
TeEKMS—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 
ott. The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvcs.isners, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine hasnow 
reached an edition unequalled in this pennant Each 
number isornamented by numerous fineengravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales 





prepared expressly forits columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapes? anG veoa Magazine in the world. 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.iisners, 
Boston, Mass. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isuers, 
oston, Mass. 
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OUR UNION. 








TO GERTRUDE. 
"Twas eve; the sunset, lovely and serene, 
Bathed all the fair cloud islands of the west 
With such pure golden light, they well might seem 
The radiant gardens of the bright and blest. 


I stood alone upon that silent shore, 
The wide Atlantic lay at rest before me; 
But rest my troubled spirit knew no more, 
Amidst the racking fears and doubts that tore me. 


The waves’ soft murmurs seemed to whisper " peace,"’ 
Yet turned the sound to dirges in mine ear; 

My whole soul panted for a swift release 
From dread suspense—worst of all ills we fear. 


Thy missive came. I read, and knew that fate 
Had bid me give sweet hope a long farewell; 

I would not—if I could—the rest relate: 
The anguish of that hour what words could tell ? 


The sun cank fast behind the glowing main; 
Through dim eyes watching all the glory fade, 

I wished it never more might rise again, 
To mock the darkness which thy hand had made. 


But now all that is past; such thoughts belong 

To weakness—and new strength has come to me 
To work—to live for others—to be strong— 

This have I learned from love, and grief, and thee, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-SIXTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


JOE WINGATE'S VOYAGE. 

“T HAVE a manuscript story, which my father 
wrote, and sent asa contribution to the Club, and if 
it is your pleasure to hear it, I shall be quite happy 
to read it to you,” said Lizzie Hemenway, as soon as 
the journal had been read by the secretary. 

“O, read it, by all means. We shall be very glad 
to listen,” was the unanimous voice of every one pres- 
ent; and Lizzie unrolled the manuscript, and read as 
follows: 

“Toward dusk, one afternoon in early autumn, a 
boy named Joseph Wingate was busily engaged in 
building an extension to a hencoop in his mother’s 
yard. The coop had always been large enough until 
now, but Mrs. Wingate had recently added half a 
dozen fine black Spanish hens to her already large 
collection, and it was found necessary to add a new 
piece to the coop. Joseph had a knack about doing 
such odd jobs, and he had been busy all the afternoon 
with his saw and hammers, lathes and pieces of joist. 
He was nailing the first few lathes on the end, when 
he heard his name called, and on looking up, he saw 
Abe Pinkham and Harrison Skudge standing in the 
gateway. 

“¢Halloo, Joe! Come, we’re going down on the 
North Wharf, to go in swimming,’ said Pinkham. 

“ Now this was just what Joseph wanted to do, but 
he knew that his mother did not like to have him as- 
sociate with such boys as these. Skudge had recent- 
ly been detected in breaking windows in the Freewill 
Baptist meeting-house, and his father had to paya 
large t for d Pinkham’s 
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deal of fun, for they would dive under it and climb 
into it, and all three would get in and rock it, till it 
almost capsized. 

* Finally they decided to dress themselves. Joseph 
was the first one out, and had his clothes nearly on, 
when Skudge, who had remained in the water,thought 
it would be good fun to spatter Joseph, and he ac- 
cordingly commenced splashing the water all around, 
in a manner very disagreeable to his companion. 
“Stop that!’ shouted Joe. 

“«*Stop what?’ asked Skudge, still continuing the 
spatter. 

“«¢ That splashing—or I'll throw something at you,’ 
answered Wingate. : 
“¢Ha! Let’s see you doit. You don’t dare!’ said 
Skudge. 

“Joseph seized the shoe that was near him, and 
threw it at Harrison’s head. It just grazed him, fell 
into the water, and almost immediately sank out of 
sight. 

« ‘That was my shoe, Joe Wingate,” roared Skudge, 
greatly exasperated, “and I'll throw you after it!” 
And he climbed upon the raft. 

“Joseph saw that his companion was dangerous, 
and to avoid him, he jumped into the boat, and push- 
ed it off as far as the rope would permit it to go. 
Skudge ran and seized thé rope, but instead of pulling 
the boat to him, as Joseph thought he would do, he 
untied the knot quickly, and before Wingate knew 
what he was up to, his boat was drifting rapidly down 
the river. 

“ Pinkham, who had been watching the quarrel, 
now uttered a loud, coarse laugh, to signify his joy 
at the cruel act of Skudge. 

“Joseph saw, with consternation, the dilemma he 
was in, for the boat had no paddles or oars in it, and 
there was no way to direct or arrest its course. 

“** Here, take your old shoes along with you,’ said 
Harrison Skudge; and he threw Joseph’s shoes, 
which he had not had time to put on, as far as he 
could toward their owner. They fell into the water, 
filled, and disappeared. 

““Now Joseph thought of his mother, and wished 
that he had not yielded to the evil influence of the 
boys he knew his mother disapproved of. It was 
nearly dark, and the swift current had taken the boat 
out into the middle of the river, which grew wider 
as it neared the ocean. 

“What if I should get carried out to sea?’ asked 
Joseph, in alarm; for as far as he could see, there 
was no sign of any one who could help him. He 
could not stop the boat, nor steer it, but was obliged 
to sit still, and await the result. In the midst of the 
river, there was a pier built upon some sunken rocks, 
which guided vessels, showing the right channel. 
This pier Joseph hoped to touch, and moor his boat 
there till morning, when help would come to him. 
The tide was running out pretty fast, and, to his great 
joy, the boat was drifting directly upon the pier. It 
was now so dark that he could just distinguish the 
outline, with a tall mast rising upon it, at the sum- 
wit of which was a barrel, intended to serve as a bea- 
con for the mariner. On the little boat drifted; one 
moment more, and the rocky pile would be reached, 
when, to the poor boy’s dismay, an eddy whirled his 
boat away, until it again swung round, so that the 
very corner of the pier was touched. Joseph seized 
it, and his heart beat loud with joy—but alas! it was 





was not much better; he had been caught in several 
mischievous scrapes, one of which was painting Dea- 
con Bradley’s horse with white stripes, so as tomake 
him look like a zebra. 

“«T can’t go,’ replied Joseph, ‘I must finish this 
pen, and then I have a lot of chores to do.’ 

“¢ We'll wait: till you get those laths nailed on, and 
then you can let the others go until we get back. The 
tide is high, and the water is just right; besides, 
there’s a new raft down to the end of the wharf, and 
it will be first-rate to dive from,’ said Harrison 
Skudge. 

“Mrs. Wingate saw the two boys talking to Joseph, 
so she went to the window and called him in, think- 
ing it was the surest way to get rid of the trouble- 
some company. 

“** Have you finished your hencoop, Joey?’ she 
asked. 

* ¢All but one slat, mother; and that wont take me 
a minute to put on,’ replied Joseph. 

* ¢ Well. my son, be as quick as you can, and then 
take this letter to the post-office for me, for I want it 
to go in the morning mail,’ said Mrs. Wingate. 

“Joseph hastened to do as his mother requested, 
and was soon on his way to the post-office. lt was a 
beautiful summer's evening, and the luxury of'a bath 
in the river was very tempting to think of. The street 
where the post-office was situated led down to the 
river, and Joseph could see the white sails of the lit- 
tle boats which were gliding back and forth upon the 
blue water. He dropped the letter into the narrow 
slit, and turned to go out, when he met Skudge and 
Pinkham again, 

«OQ, here’s Joe, after all,’ said the latter, seizing 
Wingate by the arm. ‘I thought you would go with 
us.’ 
¢Q yes! Joe will go. He always ison hand when 
anything good is going on. Come along!’ And 
Skudge drew Joseph’s arm within his own, and they 
marched down the street. 

‘* Wingate did not exactly like being impressed in 
this manner, but he had not resolution enough to re- 
sist. He said a tew words of remonstrance, but his 
wily companions persuaded him that he was doing 
no harm, and so he went to the wharf. The water 
was indeed delightful, and the bath was very refresh- 
ing; the raft was convenient to jump and dive from, 


only tary. The crevice in which he had in- 
serted his fingers was so small that he could not re- 
tain his hold, for the rapid tide was all the time pull- 
ing the boat onward; his fingers slipped, and he was 
again at the mercy of the waves. Now he could see, 
here and there in the town, the twinkling of lamps, 
but they looked very far off, and Joseph could hear 
the roaring of the surf, as it beat against the ledge of 
rocks at the mouth of the harbor. 

‘« It was indeed a dismal prospect for poor Joseph. 
He saw no way of doing, but letting the boat drift 
on, and hope for succor from some one. Exhausted 
at last, and wishing to forget his troubles, he lay down 
in the boat, and tried to get asleep; but this was hard 
work, for the novelty and danger of his situation 
served to keep him wide awake. A multitude of 
thoughts rushed through his brain, and among them 
was the first verse of that well-known song: 


“* Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 
I lay me down in peace to sleep; 
Secure I rest upon the wave, 
For thou, O Lord, hast power to save.’ 


“«*¢ Why should I be alarmed?’ he said to himself. 
‘Will not the same outstretched arm that shields 
those on board the great steamers and the swift clip- 
pers, be over me in this little boat? 1 will sleep, and 
perhaps to-morrow will bring a rescue;’ and with 
these words, Joseph closed his eyes, and, after a 
while, was in a profound slumber. 

* The boat tossed and rocked upon the billows all 
night, and when the sun returned again, Joseph 
awoke and looked around, but nothing was visible 
save the boundless ocean—not even a white sail glim- 


course he must go there, too. At any other time, he 
would have been overjoyed at an opportunity to see 
the great metropolis of the world, but now he want- 
ed to see his mother and his home again, He knew 
that his mother would be mourning for him. He 
thought of Harrison Skudge and Abe Pinkham, and 
wondered how they felt when they found that he did 
not come home again, and would not for a long time. 
The captain and crewof the ‘ St. Nicholas’ were kind 
and generous to Joseph, giving him clothes to wear, 
and teaching him gradually the way to work on board 
aship. Captain Crowell told him that if he could get 
a chance to put him on board a homeward-bound 
vessel, he would do 80; but none happened to come 
along, and in due time the ship arrived at London. 
“The first thing Joseph did, was to write and mail 
@ letter to his mother, telling her his adventures 
since he left her to put the letter in the post-office. 
London was a wonderful place for a boy like Joseph, 
who had never been anywhere; the immense mass 
of houses and spires and towers filled him with awe. 
Captain Crowell noticed Joseph’s delight, and he 
promised to take him ashore, and show him all the 
sights that they could see within their limited time, 
for as soon as the ship had discharged her cargo, she 
was to return immediately to Boston. Joseph 
thanked the captain for his kindness, and waited pa- 
tiently, till one day, when he was gazing at the great 
dome of St. Paul’s cathedral, Captain Crowell said: 
*** Now, Joseph, if you want to see London, come 
with me. I have a few hours of leisure, and will 
show you what is worth seeing.’ 

“The first place they visited, was the famous Tower 
of London—a massive pile of buildings, commenced 
in the time of William the Conqueror, and added to 
by successive monarchs, until Henry III. completed 
it. After viewing it from the outside, Captain Crowell 
and Joseph entered. This was an easy task; but the 
time was once when each gate and door was guarded 
by an armed sentinel, and it was difficult to get either 
in or out. They were shown the Bloody Tower, 
where the wicked King Richard III. murdered the 
children Edward V. and the Duke of York. They 
saw the cell where Sir Walter Raleigh was confined. 
They saw the ancient instruments of torture, such as 
thumbscrews, iron cravats, beheading-axes, racks, 
and various other devices, intended to destroy and 
maim human beings. The room where the beautiful 
but erring Mary Stuart passed her long imprison- 
ment, interested them very much. From the Tower, 
they went to St. Paul’s cathedral, and mounted to the 
summit of the dome, where they saw the great city 
spread out like a map at their feet. Captain Crowell 
told Joseph how the first St. Paul’s was built, as long 
ago as the year 619, by the Saxon King Ethelbert. It 
was totally destroyed by the great fire of 1666, and in 
1675 the present edifice was designed and built, under 
the direction of Sir Christopher Wren. It was fin- 
ished in the short space of thirty-five years. The 
Thames Tunnel was next visited—a wonderful struc- 
ture, built underneath the River Thames, instead of 
a bridge crossing upon the top. So the whole day 
was passed in looking at different places, all of which 
Joseph enjoyed exceedingly, for he had read of all 
these things at home, and had often wished he could 
see them. 

“It was the happiest day in Joseph Wingate’s life, 
when he heard Captain Crowell give the orders for 
the St. Nicholas to sail. He saw the shores of Old 
England receding from his sight, and he thought 
how gladly he should greet the sunny shores of his 
native land. He loved to travel, but not exactly in 
the manner he had come to London—it was too un- 
expected to be pleasant. He hoped some day to be 
able to visit England again, and visit all the wonder- 
ful sights. 

“It was a stormy time they had crossing the broad 
Atlantic; many times Joxeph was reminded that only 
a plank was between him and eternity. He had to 
work hard, and perform many perilous duties, but 
the captain was kind and humane, and would not 
require unreasonable work from anyone. Finally, 
one night, the welcome news ran through the ship, 
that Boston Light was visible; and when the sun 
arose again, the good ship was riding safely at anchor 
off East Boston. 

‘“‘As soon as Captain Crowell could spare him, Jo- 
seph went ashore, and took the cars for his old home; 
and a glad meeting it was, when Mrs. Wingate clasp- 
ed her lost boy to her bosom, and wept for joy. And 
not only his mother, but all the town, welcomed him 
home again. Yet not all, for Abe Pinkham and Har- 
rison Skudge had been convicted of robbing hen- 
roosts, and were serving out a sentence in the House 
of Correction. 

“A few days after Joseph’s return, Captain Crow- 
ell called to see his mother, and prevailed upon her to 
let her son go another voyage with him, promising to 
advance him as rapidly as possible. Joseph was 
pleased with the offer, and Mrs. Wingate 
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Humors of the Dap. 
CHOLERA PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A physician, who was not very familiar with the 
®ymptoms or the remedies for the cholera, was called 
in to prescribe for a cobbler, who believed himself 
suffering from the epidemic. He told him to take 
certain medicines, and called again next day, when 
he was informed that Crispin was cured; in fact, so 
well was he, he had gone to work. 

** Indeed!” said the doctor; “that is well; you see 
my prescription has answered admirably.” 

“ Not so,” they answered; ‘‘ he would not take the 
medicine.” = 

“Indeed! What then did he do?” 

“Impatient and hungry, he called for his supper— 
a salad of beans and potatoes, along with a red 
herring.” 

“ Dear, dear!”* exclaimed our doctor; and believing 
he had discovered a secret which, Nature by chance 
had revealed, he drew out his pocket-book, and wrote 
the following as a cure for cholera: 

“Cholera Prescription.—Beans, cold potatoes, and 
red herring; to be taken plentifully and immedi- 
ately.” 

But a few days elapsed, and our good doctor was 
called in to attend a mason, also seized with the 
cholera, to whom he at once gave the famous pre- 
scription. Alas! on the morrow, on calling, he learnt, 
to his astonishment, that a quarter of an hour after 
having eaten the salad, the poor man died. 

“ Dear, dear!” murmured the doctor; and again 
pulling out his pocket-book, he added the following 
memorandum to the prescription: 

“N. B.—An excellent remedy for cobblers, but 
useless for masons.” 


STRONG MANIFESTATIONS. 
The latest instance of “spiritual manifestations” 
that we have seen, is that ded of an i dul 
young man “ down east,” whose father had promised, 
before his death, to hold invisible communication 
with him: 
“The spirit of the gentleman (who, by the way, 
had been somewhat severe in matters of discipline), 
was called up, and held some conversation with the 
boy. But the messages were not at all convincing, 
and the youth would not believe that his father had 
anything to do with them. 
“* Well,’ said the medium, ‘ what can your father 
do to remove your doubts?’ 
“*Tf he will perform some act which is character- 
istic of him, and without any direction as to what 
it shall be, I shall believe in it.’ 
** Very well,’ said the medium; ‘we wait some 
manifestations from the spirit land.’ 
“This was no sooner said, than (as the story goes) 
a table walked up to the youth, and, without cere- 
mony, kicked him out of the room! 
“** Hold on! stop him!’ cried the terrified young 
convert; that’s theold man! I believe in the rappings!’ 
“The hero has never since had a desire to ‘stir up 
the old gentleman.’ ” 











A POSITIVE FARMER. 


Before the introduction of friction matches, an old 
farmer was in the habit of lighting his tinder for the 
morning fire, by the use of an old flint-lock musket. 
One day, in his absence, the wife loaned the musket 
to a neighbor, who returned it loaded, and mentioned 
the fact to the good woman, as he handed it to her. 
But her husband did not return home in good season, 
being on a rousing spree. He came home past mid- 
night, with quite a number of bricks in his hat, and 
crept into bed, without waking his wife to enjoy a 
Caudle lecture. Next morning he rose in good sea- 
son, with the usual thirst, and a hammering head- 
ache; after rubbing « few of the cobwebs out of his 
eyes, and taking a ‘“‘drop” from the remains of the 
over-nizht, hc commenced preparations for starting 
a fire. The splinters were collected, and the tinder 
placed in the pan of the lock; click! went the ham- 
mer, and the explosion that followed shook the house 
dispelling the fumes of liquor from the old toper’s 
facultics, and rousing his wife with a sudden alarm. 
Guessing at the trouble, she exclaimed, while not 
fully awake: 

“‘yn-th-tha-that gen is LOADED!” 

Looking, with an empty stare, at the smoking gun 
and at the buliet-hole in the bedstead, just about 
two inches above his wife’s head, the fond husband 
replied: 

“No! I'll be hanged if it is!” 


‘+—<coe+ 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is Buckingham Palace the cheapest ever 





In a few years he had acquired a complete knowledge 
of the busi ,»and b master of « new ship, 








mered upon the desert of water. Hunger and thirst 
now begun to torment him, and he despaired of ever 
seeing home or friends again. A horrible death men- 
aced him, and he began to realize the danger he was 
in. Toward noon a white speck shone above the hori- 
zon, and, to his great joy, it proved to be the sail of a 
ship. On it came, growing every moment wore and 
more distinct, till Joseph saw that he was right in 
her path, and could not be overlooked, but to insure 
his success, he stood up, and waved his hands, and 
shouted with all his might. 

“To his great delight he was seen; a boat was sent 
to him, and he was taken on board. Happy as he was 
at being saved, he felt rather disappointed when he 

















- a small boat, mvored to it, affurded them a great 


learned that the ship was bound for London, and of | the doctor, sarcastically; “ you should take advice!” 


and grew very rich. He often thought of the singu- 
lar aiventure of his boyhood, and believed, with 
Shakspeare, that: 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to furtune."’ 
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TAKE ADVICE.—An old gentleman,who,many years 
ago, used to frequent one of the cuffee-houses where 
physicians most did congregate, being unwell, thought 
he might steal an opinion concerning bis case; accord- 
ingly, he one day took an opportunity of asking Doctor 
Mott, who sat in the same box with him, what he 
should take for such acomplaint. “ 1’ll tell you,” said 





ted? B it was built for une sovereign, and 
finished fur another. 

Why is divinity the easiest of the three learned 
professions? Because it is easier to preach than to 
practise. 

Why have you a right to pick a painter’s pocket? 
Because be has picked yours (pictures). 

My first I do, my second Ido not; my whole you 
are? Luove-ly (lie). 

When your hair gets into disorder, what heathen 
deity should you name? Comus (comb us). 

Which is to be conceived the organ of drunken- 
ness? The barrel-organ. 

Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? The 
adder. 





What poet do miners value most? Cole-ridge. 
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COUNTESS CLARICE., 
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BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER I. 
LARICE, child, are you stil! 





2 © idly dropping from your 
hand? When will the cur- 
>) ‘tain be hemmed? There are 
a dozen yet to be done, and 
heaps upon heaps of table 
linen, and only a fortnight 
left before the grand folks 
come down to the chateau. 
I shall almost lose my pa- 
tience, child.” 


Madame Voigner, the bust- 
ling, kind-hearted house- 
keeper of Chateau Visme, 
as she came ttpping at the 
quick, eager pace habitual to the nimble feet which 
bore around the somewhat portly body, into a small, 
sunshiny room, at whose broad, high window sat a 
young girl, with the barred muslin fallen away from 
her lap, the little rosy-tipped fingers crossed idly, the 
graceful head drooping languidly, the large soft eyes 
of luminous darkness fixed dreamily on vacancy. 
The girl started, and answered hastily: 

“Tam ashamed of myself, auntie, and I shouldn’t 
blame you if you lost your patience entirely. I won- 
der what ails me to-day? I keep forgetting myself. 
I lore my thoughts, and before I know it I have 
dropped the needle, and only somebody coming in 
shows me my seam just as it was at first.” 
“Perhaps you need brightening up. This room is 
close and warm. Run out into the garden a little, 
and tell Jacques to tie up those rose shoots without 
fail. The countess wrote especially about the roses 
being well trained, and if possible, furced into bloom, 
,when the young count came for the first time to 
Chateau Visme.” 
The lovely little Clarice folded up the work with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ How good you are to me mon ami, ma mere! I do 
not deserve it of you; I, who am such a good-fur- 
nothing.” 

And the white arms were flung around Madame 
Voiguer’s fat neck with a fervor of affection one could 
scarcely resist. Certainly not Madame Voigner. 
She stroked softly the glossy waves of brown hair 
from the broad white forehead. 

“You are a precious little butterfly, mignon; but 
one can’t find fault with you, because you are so ten- 
der-hearted—and so pretty,” she added, softly, as 
the girl danced away from the room. 

‘“ Ah, 80 pretty and winsome! Ah ciel! what is to 
come of it! I wish the family had kept away. The 
young count will be sure to find out what a beautiful 
blossom adorns the old housekeeper’s room. I wish 
I might send her off somewhere, but it would break 
her heart. She loves the old place better than any 
ofthem. It’s a sad business, a sad business. I wish 
Pierre would come down and give me some advice, 
I feel so helpless in the matter. The good saints 
help me!” 

Here Madame Voigner glanced toward the ivory 
crucifix which stood on the mantel, and crossed her- 

self devoutly; after which, the perplexed, unhappy 

look faded from her face, and the accustomed cheery, 

good-humored sinfle came back to her lips. 

Settling herself comfortably in alow rocking-chair, 

she took up the sewing lett by the Metless girl, and 

with dextrous, never-lagging strokes of the needle, 

had presently completed the seam. 

“She will never take earnestly to work,” solil- 


sitting there with the needle 


So spake the cheery voice of 





oquized she, as she folded up the curtain and ‘ook 
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